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THE POLITICAL SITUATION 
I 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL ‘SHAM FIGHT’ 


THE question of mending, ending, or mutilating the House of 
Lords has lately emerged from the condition of a somewhat 
academic discussion, and has been forced into an acute stage, by 
the very transparent device adopted by his Majesty’s Government 
of compelling the Lords either to refer the Finance Bill of 1909 to 
the judgment of the people or to abdicate their position as a Second 
Chamber. The battle has been joined, and, though nothing new 
has been added to the causes of war, the situation has developed 
in several most important respects since this Review pub- 
lished an article from me on ‘ Reform of the House of Lords”! 
three years ago. I then commented upon the ‘ sloppy ’ condition 
of politics, opined that no great, distinct issues were at stake, and 
deemed it impossible to define the political creed of the party in 
power ; but I expressed the view that party lines would presently 
harden up again under new conditions. They certainly have 
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hardened up, and under conditions absolutely new. It may be 
impossible accurately to define the political creed of so hetero- 
geneous a party—if the Liberal, Radical, Labour, and Nationalist 
sections can be said to constitute a party—but there is no obscurity 
about the objective of the ascendant element in the party, and 
very distinct issues are at stake. In the social and economic field 
Communism is their objective, and in the region of politics the 
great organic change involved in the substitution of a written for 
an unwritten Constitution and of a single for a double Chamber 
system. That is revolutionary enough, but in proposing to invade 
the detached position of the Crown, as being far removed from all 
party polemics, the Prime Minister has aimed a fatal blow at the 
institutions and Constitution of the country. 

The true objects of the Radical party of the future, and of the 
dominant section of the Radical party of the present, have been 
defined ; and to support that definition the charges against the 
Second Chamber have been formulated with greater distinctness 
and ferocity. While denying those charges, the Second Chamber 
has admitted that internal reform is desirable and necessary. A 
great advance all round has therefore taken place. The House 
of Lords does not desire any increase of power, but does desire 
to strengthen itself in the exercise of the power which it has 
hitherto enjoyed. The Government aim at reducing the 
present Second Chamber, or any other Second Chamber, to a 
condition of impotence, and, as a means to that end, deliberately 
forced a false position on the House of Lords by sending 
up to them a Finance Bill which no sane man can pretend 
did not exceed the customary objects of such a Bill, and which was, 
as the author of it admitted, a Bill of ‘a very unusual character.’ 
Such is the position now as regards Parliament, and it is a very 
serious one. The Lord Chancellor warned the House that in 
referring the Budget to the electorate they were entering upon a 
course the end of which no man could foresee; and the Home 
Secretary, shaking his gory locks, repeats that if the Lords reject 
the Veto no man can foresee the end of the course upon which they 
will be entering. But the attack is not confined to Parliament. 
In announcing his desire to drag the monarchy into the arena of 
party strife, the Prime Minister has opened up questions far tran- 
scending in importance the relations between the two branches of 
the Legislature. It is impossible to conceive a more portentous 
situation, and yet, somehow or other, a strange air of unreality 
hangs over it all. 

No one would imagine from the outward seeming of things that 
all our capital institutions were menaced and that the country was 
engaged in a tremendous revolution. This apathetic attitude is 
not difficult to account for. We have not yet arrived at the 
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neurotic, decadent condition so confidently predicted by some of 
our critics. The nation is, as a whole, robust, sober-minded, and 
level-headed. It is strongly inclined to believe that though ‘ Brag 
may bea good dog, Holdfast is a better,’ and the mock heroics and 
real hysterics of some prominent members of the Administration 
not only fail to impress the people, but lead them to look with 
levity upon a cause so advocated. The reasons assigned in justifi- 
cation of a revolution designing the destruction of one of the estates 
of the realm, and menacing others, are so inadequate as to raise 
doubts as to the genuine character of the movement, doubts which 
are not allayed by consideration of the nature of the army marching 
under the revolutionary flag. 

It is an extremely composite force. In the forefront stands 
the Cabinet, avowedly disunited not only on questions of strategy 
and tactics, but on the main object of the campaign. One section 
is anxious so to mutilate the House of Lords that the United King- 
dom may be ruled and the destinies of the Empire be settled by one 
Chamber elected on a system which often fails, and must often fail 
as long as our present electoral methods last, to reflect the real will 
of the nation. Another section desires to couple construction with 
destruction, and advocates a reformed Second Chamber. That-is 
to the credit of their statesmanship, for obviously the constitu- 
tional danger of time-limits on an Upper House is in inverse pro- 
portion to the authority and strength of that Chamber. Thus 
the nominal leaders of this army are divided. 

In the rank and file the division of opinion is even more notice- 
able. The larger and more noisy section opposes reform of the 
House of Lords, as it is also against abolition of that House 
and the creation of some other Second Chamber, and is in 
favour of so limiting the power of the Upper House, whatever 
it may be, as to reduce it to a mere cypher. With this section 
of the Liberal party the Labour wing, with ends of its own— 
socialistic ends—in view, and with no love for Liberalism, is in 
cordial agreement. Once the absolute and unrestrained power 
of a single Chamber has been secured, the Labour members make 
no secret that they will wage war on their temporary allies. At 
present, however, the compact for one purpose—the ending of the 
House of Lords—exists, and the allies have secured the assistance 
of a large body of mercenaries. I use the term ‘ mercenaries’ in 
no invidious sense, but as being the only expression adequately 
describing the section of the army composed of the majority of 
representatives of Irish constituencies. They are fighting, not as 
the Labour men are fighting, for general idealistic principles, but 
in order to secure one definite object, and when that is gained they 
do not care what happens to Lords or Commons. Their attitude 
is very natural on the assumption that they are under the 
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extraordinary delusion that the House of Lords is, and has been for 
the last twenty years, the sole obstruction to Home Rule. It is 
@ strange delusion, for Mr. Redmond accurately defined the 
attitude of the House in an article in this Review for November 
1894, in which he declared that that House had never per- 
manently or even for a long time resisted the will of the majority 
of the people of the United Kingdom, and that, though it had 
delayed measures, ‘in the end it has invariably succumbed to the 
force of public opinion even in the case of Ireland.’ The idea 
that Nationalists can extort Home Rule without the deliberate 
consent of the people of Great Britain by any party manceuvres 
or tactical employment of their votes is a dream, and, for Ireland, 
a fatal one. The attempt to incorporate such a measure in the 
Statute Book, without the goodwill of the British people, and by 
methods showing no respect for the existing Constitution, for the 
Empire and its future, will surely defeat itself. 

Such is the army which is engaged in this ‘ revolutionary war.’ 
It is an aggregation of factions so mutually hostile in their views 
that, even if they hold together during a campaign, which is very 
doubtful, it is certain that they will fly at each other’s throats 
directly this one single victory is won. 

What is the immediate cause of the mobilisation of this hetero- 
geneous force and of the effort to destroy one of the essential parts 
of the Constitution? It is said that, to go no further back than the 
past four years, the Lords have reduced the Liberal Government 
to inactivity by rejecting measures which it has successfully piloted 
through the House of Commons. On what foundation does this 
indictment rest? During the last four years about eight hundred 
Bills were introduced into the House of Commons, and of those 
540, mainly private members’ Bills, were rejected or lapsed in the 
House of Commons; while of the 213 Government Bills intro- 
duced only eighteen failed to pass. The House of Lords did not 
reject even all these eighteen measures : some of them were merely 
amended ; but the Cabinet, anxious to ‘ fill up the cup,’ killed its 
own offspring. Of the residuum of four it is safe to say, in respect 
at any rate of one of them—the last Education Bill—that the 
Government would not have revived it even if they had the power. 
Moreover, if the House of Lords is, as is suggested, dominated by 
a desire merely to humiliate and render abortive the work of a 
Liberal Administration, what explanation is there for the passage 
of such an immense variety of measures as have been incorporated 
in the Statute Book in the past four years? In this period the 
House of Lords with or without amendment has passed the Trades 
Disputes Bill, the Workmen’s Compensation Act, the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, the Education (Provision of Meals) Act, the 
Merchant Shipping Act, the Small Holdings and Allotments Act, 
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the Patents and Designs Act, the Territorial and Reserve Forces 
Act, the Criminal Appeal Act, the Old Age Pensions Act, the Coal 
Mines (Eight Hours) Act, the Irish Universities Act, the Port of 
London Act, the Irish Land Act, the Children’s Act, and such 
measures as those abolishing the property qualification for Justice 
of the Peace for a county, establishing a Public Trustee, stopping 
bribery and secret commissions in commercial life, legalising 
marriage with the deceased wife’s sister, promoting the economic 
development of the United Kingdom and the improvement of 
roads by the establishment of a Development Fund, and Mr. 
Burns’s admirable measure for Housing and Town Planning. 
This bare enumeration of the co-operation of the House of Lords 
with the present Liberal Administration exposes completely the 
allegation that the House of Lords is merely a partisan assembly, 
and that it devotes its energies to crippling a Liberal Government 
when it is in power. 

But a wider view of the situation is also taken by the leaders 
of revolution, and a picture is painted representing the House of 
Lords as necessarily ignorant of the wants of the people, and per- 
sistently acting as their enemy. Mr. Redmond in particular has 
been eloquent on this aspect of the case. What is his indictment? 
‘It would be easy,’ he said, ‘ to point out the deadlocks which had 
existed all through the century, and how the House of Lords had 
always stood as the obstacle to religious toleration, the extension of 
the franchise, the ballot, and social reform, and had been the enemy 
of the democracy all through the centuries that had passed.’ That 
is his indictment, and it is the indictment of his strange allies, the 
Socialist wing of the Radical party. This curious thesis is not so 
easy of proof as Mr. Redmond imagines, and, if the Constitution 
is to be destroyed, it is very desirable that honest examination 
should precede the work of demolition. Such an examination 
will show that the House of Lords was the earliest champion of 
popular rights and individual liberty, and that, long before social 
reform had become the plaything of political parties, members of 
the House of Lords were engaged in ameliorating the conditions 
under which the masses live and work. The House of Lords, 
which, we are told, has ‘ always stood as the obstacle to . 
social reform,’ is the Chamber that can claim credit for passing the 
Truck Act of 1831, which was introduced in the House of Lords 
and opposed by Radicals in the House of Commons with extra- 
ordinary bitterness. It isthe Chamber which, under the influence 
of a great social reformer, Lord Shaftesbury, introduced and passed 
the first factory legislation in spite of the violent opposition of the 
House of Commons. It is the Chamber which took the lead in 
advancing better housing for the working classes, and which venti- 
lated that grievous social question known as ‘ sweating’ by the 
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appoiniment of a committee of inquiry. It is the Chamber which 
forced the hands of Mr. Gladstone in favour of reform in 1884 
when the question of the franchise was under discussion. The 
House: of Lords was bitterly attacked for refusing to pass the 
Franchise Bill without redistribution, but it soon became apparent 
that it had behind it the weight of publicopinion. Mr. Gladstone 
acceded to the demands of the House of Lords, and at the end of 
1884 the then official organ of the Liberal party, the Daily News, 
said: ‘The Franchise Bill is law, the Redistribution Bill is as 
good as law; the measure is as much Lord Salisbury’s and Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s as it is Mr. Gladstone’s and his colleagues’.’ 

Illustrations of the accuracy with which the House of Lords 
has reflected public opinion might be multiplied indefinitely, but 
I will confine myself to giving one other instance connected with 
the repeal of the Paper Duties in 1860, an incident which is con- 
stantly misrepresented. The proposal to abolish the Paper Duties 
waned in favour under discussion in the House of Commons, and 
was eventually passed by a majority of nine only. After the 
division, the Prime Minister, Lord Palmerston, wrote as follows 
to Queen Victoria : ‘ This may probably encourage the House of 
Lords to throw out the Bill when it comes to their House, and 
Viscount Palmerston is bound in duty to say that if they do they 
will perform a good public service. Circumstances have greatly 
changed since the measure was agreed to by the Cabinet, and 
although it would undoubtedly have been difficult for the Govern- 
ment to have given up the Bill, yet if Parliament were to reject 
it the Government might well submit to so welcome a defeat.’ 
The action of the House of Lords in rejecting the Bill, though it 
was a Money Bill, was approved by the country. History some- 
times repeats itself. 

But, it is argued, the House of Lords is claiming a right to 
dictate dissolutions, to refuse supply, and, in short, to exercise 
supreme power ; that is not true, for the House has always pos- 
sessed that power—in theory. In theory either the Crown, or the 
Lords, or the Commons could at any time throw the whole 
machinery of the State out of gear. In practice such a disastrous 
course has not been pursued, and it is not possible to pretend that 
in its action towards the Finance Bill the House evinced any desire 
to do anything so preposterous as to upset or disturb in the 
slightest degree the constitutional balance. The whole history of 
the House is against such a ridiculous proposition. The reasons 
given for referring the Budget to the people—namely, that it was 
sought to smuggle on to the Statute Book under the cloak of a 
Finance Bill measures not legitimately connected with finance and 
@ social programme upon which the electorate had not been con- 
sulted—are against it. The assurance given that if the Bill came 
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back countersigned by the electorate it would be accepted is against 
it. All these facts prove conclusively that the Lords had no desire 
whatever to encroach upon the undoubted rights of the Commons 
in regard to finance and the executive. The accusation is made 
as a counter-charge to cover the real criminals, those who desire at 
any sacrifice to exalt the House of Commons to a position of omni- 
potence in order to be able to ignore or override the will of the 
people. 

The argument that the Upper House aims at supreme power, 
the pretence that it invariably opposes all Liberal legislation, and 
the theory that it is and always has been the inveterate enemy of 
all social, economic, and political reform, will not stand examina- 
tion, and the Government may find it more difficult than they 
imagine to persuade the people to accept so transparent a fiction. 
But that is not the only task, nor is it the most important of the 
tasks, which the Government have set themselves. In spite of the 
views of a small section of the Cabinet, one thing has become only 
too apparent. Disguise it as they may, the aim of the Govern- 
ment is towards a Single Chamber system, for an omnipotent 
House of Commons and an impotent House of Lords or Senate 
would constitute a Single Chamber Parliament in all but name. 
I believe it to be equally certain that the people will not submit to 
the dangers and tyranny inherent and potential in such a 
system. 

All democracies have Second Chambers of almost unrestrained 
power, and yet, as compared with that of all other nations, our posi- 
tion is the most precarious. With desirable possessions in every 
quarter of the globe, owning coaling stations as essential to others 
as they are to us, dependent as we are entirely upon sea-borne 
food and upon sea-borne commerce to pay for it, we are of all 
people the most liable to suffer irretrievable disaster from any pre- 
cipitate action or unwise inaction on our part. Gusts of passion 
innocuous in other countries might be fatal to us. In such a case, 
can a democracy be trusted? Certainly it can, provided it has a 
fair chance, provided principles and policies are laid before it and 
it has an opportunity of judging of their consequences. Can a 
Government be trusted? Certainly it cannot. If any doubt 
existed as to the necessity of a capable Second Chamber to protect 
the democracy from an abuse of power on the part of a Govern- 
ment, his Majesty’s present Ministers have provided an admirable 
object lesson. What is the situation? A state of war exists, we 
are told, between the two branches of the Legislature. That may 
be true, but it certainly is not the whole truth. The field of opera- 
tion is far wider than that. The Government have declared war 
upon the nation. They invoked chaos to prove the enormity of 
the action of the House of Lords towards their Budget, and as 
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chaos did not respond they created an artificial one of their own. 
They have so conducted the affairs of the nation as to produce, if 
possible, an absolute financial deadlock. And why? For the 
simple reason that the electorate disappointed them at the last 
election. 

The Upper House referred the Budget to the people, pledging 
themselves to pass the Budget if the people approved of it. The 
Government declared that their first act would be to reintroduce 
the Budget without alteration if they retained office. They re- 
tained office, and they did not reintroduce the Budget until the 
Irish Nationalists had received their thirty pieces of silver, which, 
like the gold in fairy tales, will presently be found to be merely 
withered leaves. The electors placed the Government in a pain- 
ful position, from which they have struggled with complete loss 
of dignity to extricate themselves ; and, to take vengeance on the 
people for their inconvenient action, the Government are doing 
their utmost to smash up the whole machinery of the State, and 
to inflict as much loss, trouble, and confusion as they can upon the 
people. That is the naked truth. That is evidence of the kind 
of respect for the will of the nation paid by an autocratic Govern- 
ment. Their object is not that the will of the electorate should 
prevail, but that their will should prevail against the will of the 
electorate. Well, it will clear the eyes of the people. If there 
have been any waverings, any doubt among sane, level-headed men 
as to the necessity of a strong Second Chamber, that doubt and 
those waverings must have been set at rest. 

What do the resolutions of the Government really mean? 
They mean the greatest revolution that the country has ever seen. 
It is impossible to define the powers of one branch of the Legis- 
lature without collaterally defining the powers of the other. Defi- 
nition of the powers of Parliament means a written Constitution. 
It is beyond the wit of man to define in an Act the powers of the 
Second Chamber, whatever it may be, with such accuracy as to 
render misunderstanding impossible. Acts of Parliament are 
operative according to the interpretation put upon them by courts 
of law, and some legal tribunal must have authority to decide 
whether the Second Chamber is, in any action it may take, within 
or without its rights as defined by Act of Parliament. Obviously 
such a court must be supreme. The House of Lords is the final 
Court of Appeal, but for the House of Lords to adjudicate in its 
legal capacity upon itself in its legislative capacity would be some- 
what absurd, but not so absurd as the proposition of the Govern- 
ment to create a supreme court consisting of one man—the 
Speaker of the House of Commons—whose duty it will be, not as 
at present to advise the Commons upon questions of privilege, but 
to decide without appeal upon questions of law. As the Law 
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Journal has remarked, ‘ The proposal that the House should set up 
one of its own officers to decide finally, and without appeal, on the 
power to exclude one of the estates of the realm from the considera- 
tion of any proposed legislation is, in the Chief Justice’s (Lord 
Denman’s) words, ‘‘ abhorrent to the first principles of the Con- 
stitution,’ and it would undoubtedly create a new privilege.’ 

What the Government have undertaken is to substitute a single 
for a double Chamber system, to exchange an unwritten for a 
written Constitution, and to create a new supreme court consist- 
ing of one man. 

It is almost impossible to believe that a proposal so extra- 
ordinary as the last could find a place within the four corners 
of a Bill, and the fact that it is contained in the Veto resolutions 
would be sufficient to justify the House of Lords in declining to 
consider resolutions and in waiting for the Bill. 

What will be the case presently to be submitted to the people? 
They will not trouble themselves with nuances and petty details, 
but will concentrate their attention upon the main incidents of the 
campaign, the methods employed, the object aimed at, and the 
definite charges against the House of Lords. 

It would be interesting to study the political rake’s progress 
in detail, but a mere summary must suffice. The descent has 
been rapid during the last few months. Take the question of the 
Budget. The first act of the new House of Commons was to be 
the re-imposition of all the taxes and duties embodied in the 
Finance Bill of last year. That straightforward policy was aban- 
doned because, owing to the result of the election, the support of 
Nationalist members opposed to the Finance Bill had to be 
obtained in order to secure its passage. A series of negotiations 
took place on the lines of the defects in Mr. Birrell’s Land Bill of 
last year, and of Ireland’s claim under the Act of Union to 
exemptions and abatements of taxation. The Government, having 
failed to secure a bargain on those terms, were driven to adopt 
other methods, and have put up the Crown to auction. 

In December the Government declared they would not assume 
office or hold office unless they could secure guarantees. They did 
assume and have held office without securing guarantees ; and in 
February the Prime Minister told the House of Commons quite 
frankly that he had received no guarantees and had asked for no 
guarantees, and added that to ask for a blank authority for an 
indefinite exercise of the Royal Prerogative in regard to a measure 
(the italics are mine) which had not been approved by the House 
of Commons was a thing which no constitutional statesman 
could do, and was a concession which the Sovereign could not 
he expected to grant. 

In April the same Prime Minister announced his intention 
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of doing what he had declared no constitutional statesman could 
do, and of demanding concessions which he admitted the 
Sovereign could not be expected to grant. 

Having determined to proceed to demolish the Constitution by 
means of preliminary resolutions, the Government stated on thé 
21st of February that the resolutions were not to be sent up to the 
House of Lords. Seven days later they declared that they were to 
be sent up. 

On the 29th of March the resolutions were introduced in the 
House of Commons, debate being limited to eleven incomplete 
days, on the ground, accepted in good faith by the Opposition, that 
the debate was to be regarded as a First Reading debate on a Bill 
embodying the resolutions, and that ample opportunity for dis- 
cussion would be given on the Second Reading, Committee, 
Report, and Third Reading stages of that Bill. On the 5th of April 
the Government announced that the Bill would not be proceeded 
with unless the preliminary resolutions were accepted by the Lords. 

It is beyond the ingenuity of even the Lord Advocate for 
Scotland to pretend that resolutions under any circumstances, 
and especially that resolutions passed under false pretences, con- 
stitute a ‘measure ’ approved of by the House of Commons. The 
Prime Minister has convicted himself of unstatesmanlike and 
unconstitutional practice, and, what is infinitely worse, has dragged 
the Crown into the hucksterings and bickerings of party strife by 
demanding, as part of a bargain for the votes of a section of his 
supporters, concessions which he himself admits the Crown 
cannot be expected to make. For the first time in the history of 
our constitutional monarchy, a Government have, to save their 
faces, determined to shift responsibility on to the Crown. 

What is the meaning and object of these discreditable 
manceuvres? Primarily, to enable the Government to pass a 
Finance Bill of which the majority of the electors disapprove, and 
generally to enable them in the future to legislate without the 
consent or against the wishes of the people. It is to the credit of 
advanced Radicals that they make no attempt to conceal the issue. 
The Radical programme has been adumbrated by the Home 
Secretary. It contains matter sufficient for many Parliaments. 
Radicals know perfectly well that every plank in any platform 
they adopt will be added to the structure of statutory enactments 
if the people approve of them, and if they have the patience to 
wait for that approval. They are equally certain that, though a 
Government may obtain a majority, and a large one, by promises 
to the heterogeneous elements that compose their party, it is a 
precarious majority and one that cannot stand the test of definite 
proposals submitted to the people; and they therefore aim at 
power to legislate without waiting for the people’s approval. 
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What will be the indictment against the House of Lords when 
submitted, as before long it must be, to the country? On 
assumptions which may, I think, be taken as granted, it consists 
of the two following counts : 

First, that the Second Chamber referred a Finance Bill to the 
people because it was sure that certain definite proposals and 
certain incidental policies had not been submitted to them, and 
because it believed they would disapprove of them ; and that when 
the Bill was sent up to them again after an election they passed it. 
The people will not forget the means employed to pass the 1909 
Bill through the Commons or that the election really proved the 
Lords to have been in the right. 

Second, that when invited to consider resolutions preliminary 
to a Bill for reconstructing the whole Constitution from top to 
bottom, they declined to do so until matters of such vital import to 
the fate of the United Kingdom and the Empire were’ placed 
before them in the definite shape of a Bill. Although details may 
not occupy the attention of the public, the common sense and 
political insight of a governing race will enable the people to 
grasp and understand the main principles and issues involved in 
the situation. I doubt if the objects aimed at will appeal to them ; 
and I am sure that, unless Great Britain has lost all sense of fair 
play, of justice, of political honesty, not to say honour, the con- 
science even of those who may approve of the revolution will 
protest against the tricky, underhand methods employed. It is 
not strange that under all these circumstances the country finds it 
difficult to take a serious view of the situation. 

The anti-revolutionary instincts of the British people, their 
preference for reform rather than violent change, will be against 
the proposals of the Government, whether they are confined to 
the present Second Chamber or, as some members of the Cabinet 
desire, involve the creation of a brand-new Senate. Reasonable 
reform of the House of Lords is what, as I believe, the majority 
of the people will desire. 

As an instrument the House of Lords is efficient in the sense of 
ability ; so much Liberal opponents admit. It does its work well. 
It is inefficient, on the other hand, in the sense of utility; the 
nature of the instrument detracts from the value of the work it 
performs. Owing to certain characteristics, its decisions do not 
carry the weight and authority they would otherwise possess. 

Put it on the lowest ground : a strong feeling against the abso- 
lutely unqualified and unrestricted hereditary right to a seat in the 
Second Chamber undoubtedly exists. I think it is not unreason- 
able; but, assuming it to be due to mere prejudice, that prejudice 
has to be reckoned with and must be allayed. We can never have 
an Upper House efficient, in the sense of its decisions having the 
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authority they deserve, and its action inspiring the confidence it 
ought to inspire among the people, until reform is undertaken on 
the basis that the possession of a peerage ought not of itself to confer 
the right to sit and vote in the Upper House. That is the bedrock 
of any possible project of reform. Fortunately, that fundamental 
proposition is in accordance with the practice that obtains in the 
case of Scotch and Irish peers. It can be agreed to without depart- 
ing from universal custom in other nations where an hereditary 
nobility exists, without destroying or invalidating the hereditary 
principle here, without doing violence to the tradition of a House 
which through its long history has constantly adapted itself to novel 
circumstances and changing times. 

The House has admittedly grown unwieldy owing largely to 
the inordinate Radical appetite for peerages. Reduction in 
numbers is a necessity and can be accomplished only by, in some 
way, limiting the number of hereditary legislators. 

In 1888 I brought in a Bill based on two main principles— 
(1) the reduction of the hereditary section to 180 by process of 
election by their peers ; (2) the introduction of a new representa- 
tive element by nomination on the recommendation of county 
councils and municipalities. It is a pity that steps were not taken 
at that time-and somewhat on those lines, so that reduction of the 
hereditary section might have been accomplished gradually, as 
was provided in the Bill, and without depriving living men of 
their privileges. But it is useless crying over what might have 
been. A scheme requiring some twenty-five years of incubation 
would be worse than nothing now, and great self-sacrifice is 
demanded of the House of Lords in order to carry out any adequate 
scheme of reform. The demand has been made, and not in vain. 
The House has shown what its enemies hoped it would not show, 
that when a draft on its patriotism is presented it is not likely to be 
dishonoured. 

The hereditary section, whatever its numbers, should, I think, 
be numerically superior; but I attached, and do attach, great 
importance to the introduction of an element composed of com- 
moners or peers indirectly chosen of the people. Friction is not 
likely to occur between the two sections. On the contrary, I am 
convinced that in their harmonious working the hereditary prin- 
ciple would gain in popularity and strength. What has been 
called ‘ a fresh current of air’ could not fail to have an energising 
effect upon the House. It would be an immense advantage to 
peers to be able to offer themselves as candidates, and a door would 
be opened to those who failed to be chosen by their peers or who 
were not otherwise qualified to sit and vote. 

Ought the hereditary section to be created by election, or by 
selection on a qualification basis, or by both? Election by their 
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peers has the advantage of being consistent with the process 
obtaining in the case of the Scotch and Irish peerages, but it has 
the following disadvantages: Fair proportional representation 
would be difficult to obtain ; the independent attitude, the cross- 
bench mind, which should be encouraged, might be wiped out. 
It would probably require amendment of the Acts of Union 
between England and Scotland and between Great Britain and 
Treland. 

Qualification has the merit of simplicity, but it is difficult to 
see how young men are to find opportunities of becoming qualified. 
Qualification should, I think, be sought mainly in Parliamentary 
and departmental experience—great pro-consular ideals are not 
always compatible with practical Parliamentary procedure. 
Tenure by election, whether by peers or outside constituencies, 
should be for a fixed and fairly long term, a certain proportion 
retiring periodically and being eligible for re-election. The object of 
any Second Chamber is to check violent and temporary changes and 
to ensure recognition of steady and permanent changes of public 
opinion ; election for the life of a Parliament might fail in the first 
ease, and election for the life of the individual might fail in the 
second. The prerogative of the Crown cannot be interfered with, 
and a reformed House would consist of Lords of Parliament 
nominated, chosen by the hereditary peers, sitting in virtue of 
office or qualification , and recommended by outside constituencies. 

Much can be done by timely internal reform, such as the House 
is desirous to undertake ; but I fail to see how one very desirable 
end can be accomplished and the gap that exists between parties in 
the House lessened or closed. 

Lord Morley remarked in debate that the gulf between the two 
Houses grows wider because great new masses of voters have come 
into electoral power. With all humility I differ from him in his 
diagnosis. The House is, like every other Second Chamber in 
the world, instinctively conservative,and may lag behind public 
opinion ; but it does adapt itself to permanent changes of public 
opinion and will do so more readily if timely reform is carried out. 
The opinions and wishes of great new masses of voters will make 
themselves felt, will be recognised and respected. What has 
widened the gap as between Conservatives and Liberals is this: A 
vast change has taken place in the House of Commons. Partly 
owing to the inordinate pressure of business, of which it ought to 
be relieved, and partly to the growth of what may be described as 
the caucus system, its functions tend to become reduced to merely 
registering the decrees of a Cabinet. Cabinets incline to become 
dominated by the more active elements within them, and we are 
reverting from a democracy to an oligarchy. Liberal Govern- 
ments are becoming more and more subject to the sway and 
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domination of strong, determined sections of their party, repre- 
senting strong, determined minorities in the country, and are 
driven, perhaps sometimes against their better judgment, to 
attempt legislation far in advance of the real, stable, general public 
opinion of the country. Legislation is rushed through the Lower 
House and emerges in an inchoate condition. Bills are sent up 
in the subconscious belief that they will be amended or rejected 
in ‘ another place.’ It has become increasingly necessary for the 
Upper House to revise and amend, and a false impression of con- 
stant interference is created. Those are, as I believe, the main 
causes of a gap which cannot be bridged over except by some purely 
empirical device. 

In view of all the circumstances, it is difficult to believe that the 
revolutionary army is marching to victory and easy to see why it 
is that an air of unreality hangs over their proceedings. But the 
apathy of the country is to be condemned, for great constitutional 
changes might come by default. I trust that, if this struggle is 
proved by events to have been little better than a sham fight, the 
real solid forces of the country will not rest until the House of 
Lords has been reasonably reformed and our Parliamentary insti- 
tutions have been rendered capable, under our ancient Constitu- 
tion, of dealing with the great national and Imperial questions and 
problems of the future. 


DUNRAVEN. 





THE POLITICAL SITUATION 


II 
‘ON THE BRINK OF AN ABYSS’ 


Lorp SALIsBuRY, in words worthy of his father, has well written 
that we stand on the brink of an abyss. My aim is to analyse the 
nature and point out the perils of an extraordinary crisis. 

The whole political situation is marked by unreality and by 
danger. The ‘ unreality ’ which colours the whole state of public 
affairs soon becomes apparent to any critic who dares to look 
facts in the face. Ministers claim to have received from the 
people authority, or, in the slang of the day, a mandate, to carry 
through with the utmost rapidity fundamental changes in the 
Constitution. The members of the Cabinet are in their own 
eyes authorised to destroy the House of Lords, to regulate British 
finance in accordance with the principles of Socialism, and, above 
all, to establish Home Rule in Ireland; or, in other words, to 
hand over the government of that country to an Irish Parliament, 
led by an Irish Cabinet consisting of so-called Nationalists 
who are hateful to at least one-third of the Irish people, 
who are filled with long-cherished detestation, which will soon 
be mingled with contempt, for the United Kingdom which they 
will have destroyed, and who burn with a desire to break every 
connexion with Great Britain, except in so far as it may enable 
men, some of whom have identified patriotism with conspiracy, 
to use for the supposed benefit of Ireland the pecuniary resources, 
whilst weakening the power both of England and of the British 
Empire. Grant, for the sake of argument, that the policy of the 
Cabinet is wise. This concession will never justify the action 
of the Government. Ministers are absolutely bound to prove 
that their whole policy has the sanction of the people. This neces- 
sity is acknowledged by Ministerialists. Hence the rise of an 
official theory that the electors of the United Kingdom are longing 
for a revolution. All Englishmen, or at lowest all men who are 
not Tories, are, it is imagined, boiling over with indignation 
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because the Peers have dared to reject the People’s Budget, or 
rather have hesitated to sanction the crude financial novelties 
invented by the Chancellor of the Exchequer until their Lordships 
should have ascertained that the People’s Budget approved itself 
to the people. It is assumed, again, that every elector who is not 
@ millionaire, a landowner, or a publican desires the paralysis or 
the abolition of the House of Lords, and, further, is wildly enthu- 
siastic in favour of a system of taxation which, if we are not to 
call it Socialistic, has at least met with the applause of Socialists. 

A notion seriously entertained even by partisans, if they are 
men of intelligence, rarely lacks some foundation. A candid 
observer, therefore, may make two concessions to Liberals who 
have brought themselves to believe that the country sighs for a 
revolution. He may acknowledge that throughout the United 
Kingdom there exist large bodies of persons who ardently desire 
some special change which they deem a reform. In Ireland there 
are manifestly to be found numbers of Home Rulers who consti- 
tute a decided majority of the Irish electorate ; the admission of 
this fact, however, does not exclude the doubt whether genuine 
Home Rulers will ultimately be satisfied with anything short of 
national independence, and whether hundreds of tenant-farmers 
who clamour for Home Rule do not care far more for the owner- 
ship of the land which they occupy than either for Home Rule or 
for the recognition of Irish nationality. The demands, again, of 
the Labour party clearly represent the wishes of many artisans, 
and among all classes there are to be found men influenced by 
ideas which tend towards Socialism or Collectivism. The exist- 
ence, in short, of many enthusiasts devoted to different and often 
opposed political or social ideals is a fact past dispute, and a fact 
of which we must take account. Nor is it unlikely that fanatics 
may for the sake of obtaining what seems to them an all-important 
end be sometimes inclined to sanction revolutionary changes with 
which otherwise they have little sympathy. A critic, again, who 
tries to analyse the present state of affairs may make a second 
concession to Liberals who imagine that England is passionately 
excited in favour of the policy defended by the Prime Minister, 
and vehemently advocated by the two colleagues whose dictates 
or suggestions he approves of or follows. Our observer may 
acknowledge that owing to causes, which I need not on this 
occasion trace out, changes of opinion tell in the England of to-day 
upon legislation and public policy with a rapidity unknown to the 
England of the nineteenth century. 

But when every concession required by fairness is made, it will 
still found impossible to prove that the people of the United King- 
dom are as a whole bent upon revolution. Many facts, indeed, 
point towards a totally different conclusion. Where are we to 
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find impressive demonstrations in support of the Ministry and 
their policy? Englishmen have again and again been swayed by 
violent public sentiment. They know well enough how to give 
expression to strong political emotion. The history of England 
during the nineteenth century teems with illustrations of the ease 
with which not only the populace but the soberer part of the 
nation may be carried away by strength of feeling. The wrongs 
of Queen Caroline—that most dubious of popular heroines— 
kindled the vehement sympathy of our fathers or grandfathers. 
The struggle over the great Reform Bill led to actual violence 
and brought England to the verge of civil war. The Anti-Corn 
Law League roused to the most energetic vigour merchants 
and manufacturers, who as a class are, like all men of business, 
averse from disturbance or even agitation. Peel avowedly 
believed that if the Corn Laws had remained unrepealed the 
year 1848 would have involved England in a revolution like 
that which destroyed the monarchy of France. Men not much 
past middle age may recollect the embittered controversy which 
divided not only the country, but family after family, into opposite 
camps during the American War of Secession. Any man old 
enough to have taken a part in politics thirty years ago knows 
that indignation at Bulgarian atrocities, intensified as it was by the 
rhetoric of Gladstone, changed the whole course of English policy. 
There must be many Englishmen still living by whom the battle 
on behalf of the Union which raged from 1886 to 1895 is as well 
remembered as any part of their own lives. They can tell 
us that it gave rise to passionate feeling of which no human being 
doubted the existence. No one then needed to prove the strength 
of sentiments which broke the great Liberal party in pieces and, 
with the mass of the nation, destroyed the authority of Gladstone. 
Where, I ask, is the passion or the enthusiasm which at the pre- 
sent moment demands a revolution? Where are the thousands 
who have given to a Ministry, no one of whom occupies anything 
like the place held in the eyes both of supporters and opponents 
by such leaders as Peel, as Palmerston, as Gladstone, or as 
Disraeli, a mandate to destroy the House of Lords or to intro- 
duce into England a policy of Socialism? We need not here 
trust to conjecture. The last General Election tells its own 
tale. An appeal was made from the House of Commons to the 
people. The one undoubted characteristic of the reply was its 
indecisiveness. Every party claimed a success, every party 
party experienced in truth equal disappointment. Ministers 
lost their triumphant majority. The Opposition is unable to 
drive the Ministry from office. Irish Home Rulers might, one 
would have supposed, have been pleased—possibly they are not 
dissatisfied—by an election which has weakened the party that in 
Vou. LXVII—No. 399 3E 
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the last Parliament could dispense with their support. They 
exhibit, however, no pleasure whatever. They denounce the 
Budget for which they are compelled to vote. They display their 
statesmanship and self-control by hurling at one another in- 
vectives and accusations generally aimed at English politicians. 
The one thing which seems certain to everyone, except Mr. 
Asquith, who as a trained advocate has the acquired power of 
shutting his eyes to every fact which tells against his case, is that 
Irishmen almost without exception detest the Budget, and that 
the Lords were right in the belief that the People’s Budget was 
not acceptable to the people of the United Kingdom. Nowhere 
can we find a trace of that revolutionary fervour which can enable 
Ministers to assert that they have received a mandate to carry 
through a revolution. ll the signs of the time tell, not of popular 
enthusiasm, but of popular apathy. The imagined demand for a 
revolution has no reality. Itisadelusion. It isa sham. 

A delusion, however, may, we know, be, as in this case it is, 
a snare. The apathy of the people means the activity and the 
supremacy of partisanship. Mr. Asquith and his colleagues are 
the firmest believers in the system of party government. They 
are determined to work the party machine for all, as the expres- 
sion goes, that it is worth. Hence flow the perils, and they are 
great, which menace the country. Let me designate the chief 
of these dangers. 

First, the whole character of English public life is being 
lowered. This is no accident. It depends on the principles 
and the situation, not on the personal character of the politicians 
who make up the Cabinet. Their action is governed by the 
peculiarity of the situation and by their unswerving faith in the 
party system. They are kept in office by a coalition of groups. 
These factions, which are with difficulty held together, each 
pursue different, and sometimes inconsistent, objects. If the 
coalition broke up the Liberal party would suffer defeat. Each 
group therefore must receive some kind of satisfaction. The 
Budget pleases the Socialists and may not be unacceptable to the 
Labour members. If the Budget displeases all Ireland, the 
Nationalists who profess to represent Ireland must be appeased 
by the hope or promise of Home Rule, and this even though the 
ideal of an Ireland, placed as near as may be in the position of a 
self-governing colony, may terrify many of the Ministry’s English 
supperters. Then there is a danger that the free-traders, whose 
votes after all placed a Ministry of so-called free-traders in office, 
may take offence at financial proposals which would certainly have 
been detestable to Cobden, and at a Home Rule policy which was 
actually denounced and defeated by Bright. An attack on the 
House of Lords is a natural, and may turn out the successful, 
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means of conciliating the stern Radicalism of Scotland, where so- 
called orthodox political economy still commands respect or even 
popularity. Now this balancing of the demands made by one 
group of followers against the demands made by another has, 
no doubt, its convenience. But it inevitably means diplomacy, 
manoeuvring, and intrigue. It comes at times near to corrup- 
tion. It can have nothing about it which is open, candid, or 
liberal. It addresses itself to the passions of partisans, it does not 
address itself to the sympathies of the nation. Englishmen who 
are neither Conservatives nor Unionists have been shocked by 
transactions which, by whatever name we term them, really 
mean an alliance or an attempted alliance between Ministers, who 
after all are servants of the nation, and politicians, some of whom, 
phrase it as you like, have assuredly been found guilty by the 
Special Commission (whereof they have themselves revived the 
memory) of conspiracy and of disseminating incitement to sedi- 
tion and the commission of other crime. The very circumstance 
that the Ministers are determined to carry through a constitu- 
tional revolution, at least as important as the change effected by 
the great Reform Act, compels them to convince themselves, and 
to try to convince others, that they are in possession of a mandate 
to enfeeble, if not to destroy, the House of Lords, and of a man- 
date at least as imperative as that which compelled Earl Grey to 
ask for the right of using the prerogative of the Crown to override 
the legislative power of the Peers. At every turn the conduct of 
the Ministry is dictated by party necessities. Some of the Cabinet 
have assuredly tried to set class against class. All of them have 
tolerated a kind of appeal to the passions of the people which 
rarely, if ever, has been till the last year or two uttered by 
Ministers of the Crown. The believers in the party system are 
pursuing a course which involves the degradation of popular 
government. 

Secondly, the celebrated resolutions accepted by the House 
of Commons are intended to paralyse, and, should they pass into 
law, will paralyse the legislative authority of the House of Lords. 
They will assuredly confer uncontrolled authority on the House 
of Commons. We may doubt whether the authors, or even the 
opponents, of this policy have measured the calamities with which 
it threatens the nation. It takes away one of the few securities 
against ill-considered legislation and legislation which has not really 
received the deliberate sanction of the country. This, however, 
is clear to everyone, and hardly needs to be dwelt upon. The 
change, however, which would facilitate revolutions, even when 
condemned by the mass of the nation, a change which certainly 
for instance would, had it been made twenty years ago, have 
caused the Home Rule Bill of 1893 to be passed into law, will 
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produce another evil which has not received sufficient notice. 
It will for the first time make possible, and even likely, in 
England, that kind of reaction which is the curse of many foreign 
States. Here we hardly know what reaction means. For a 
century and a half, or more, no English statesman has ever 
dreamed that laws of the greatest importance, such for example 
as the Reform Act, could be set aside or repealed the moment 
that the opponents of the Act obtain through a new election a 
parliamentary majority. In many countries this loyal acceptance 
of changes which a whole party has cpposed is unknown. Re- 
actionists aim at undoing in one year the work carried out, it 
may be one or it may be ten years before by revolutionists. 
Under the French Republic, it has been said, a Conservative is a 
man who wishes from his heart to destroy the constitution of the 
Republic. He is in short a reactionist. In England revolution 
will always take a legal form, but an important change carried 
through in obedience to the command of a party, and not in 
accordance with the will of the nation, will, however formally 
enacted, assuredly be in essence revolution ; and by the very nature 
of things revolution will engender reaction. The new system of 
legislation is meant to facilitate revolution. Its authors have 
forgotten that it not only facilitates but also stimulates sedition. 
But a constitution under which an Act—e.g. conferring Home 
Rule upon Ireland—which has not obtained the deliberate assent 
of the nation, may be rashly passed one year, and, in consequence 
of a General Election, may be as rashly repealed the next year, 
is utterly opposed to the traditions and habits of Englishmen. 
A state of things under which revolution is balanced by reaction 
will be intolerable. It forbids that combination of order and 
liberty to which is due the progress of England, it is inconsistent 
with that fixity of policy necessary to the maintenance of the 
British Empire. 

Thirdly, the policy of our Ministers gives an immense exten- 
sion to that whole system of party government which, even as 
things are, works immense evil to the country. The members of 
the Cabinet have made an idol of the House of Commons. They 
have entirely forgotten the allegiance due to the nation. They 
fail to perceive what every man who has paid the least attention 
to the history of popular government allows to be an undeniable 
fact, namely, an almost universal decline in the reverence felt for 
elected assemblies. The Legislatures of the American Common- 
wealth are in many of the States objects of contempt. No special 
trust is felt in Congress. The once venerated Senate is far from 
the august body which it still was some seventy years ago. The 
House of Commons has ceased to be the home of free debate. The 
closure and the guillotine are necessities, but they diminish the 
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dignity of the House. We now know that the member who 
offends the feelings of a faction, but who breaks no rule of the 
House, may, by mere clamour combined with the abuse of parlia- 
mentary forms, be reduced to silence, and this apparently without 
a single protest. Yet no Ministerialist will hear a word about an 
appeal to the people. This is assuredly not the time when the 
nation can venture to free the House of Commons from the 
slight check put upon its power by the authority of the Lords. 
The absolutism of the House of Commons means the limitless 
power of the party which possesses a parliamentary majority. 
The unlimited authority of party means, in the long run, the 
degrading despotism of the machine and the man or men into 
whose hands it falls. To increase the power of the House of 
Commons is in reality the sure way of overruling the authority of 
the nation and risking the success of popular government. 


A. V. Dicey. 
1 See the Z'imes, April 22, 1910, p. 8. 








l'HE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION 


III 
THE POSSIBILITIES OF COMPROMISE 


THE new feature of the political situation is the passing of the 
Budget. So much interest has been concentrated on the 
manoeuvres and negotiations necessary to secure this event that 
@ good many people appear altogether to have forgotten what the 
Budget itself contains. The two characteristic features of the 
Finance Bill of 1909 were the land taxes and the licence duties. 
These will now be imposed in all their severity. An enormously 
expensive system of land valuation will be set up for the whole 
kingdom in order to reap a revenue which for many years to 
come must be minute, and which will never be more than 
mediocre. The cost of this valuation will partly fall upon the 
taxpayer, who may never see his money back, and partly upon 
individual landowners, who in many cases will have to pay an 
enormous fine in order to prove that no tax is due from them. 
On the top of these financial and practical objections to the land 
taxes there is the further objection, which in any assembly guided 
by principle would have been treated as conclusive, that the land 
taxes pick out a particular form of property for penal taxation. 
Hitherto the laws of England have permitted men freely to buy 
and sell landed property ; for the future the man who buys landed 
property will be subject to a special tax from which his fellow- 
citizens are exempt. In effect this means that the State has set 
to work to confiscate one particular form of property, and thus to 
destroy the sense of security upon which commercial enterprise 
and social progress depend. 

The same objection on the ground of principle applies equally 
to the new licence duties. Under the operation of those duties 
the larger public-houses, which were previously paying a maxi- 
mum of 601. a year, will be suddenly compelled to find 400I. or 
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5001. and in some cases more than 800l. a year. At the other 
end of the scale little beerhouses, doing in many cases quite an 
insignificant trade and previously taxed at the rate of 3l. 10s., 
will now have to pay 231. 10s. Even the defenders of the Budget 
admit that it will increase the average licence duty by more than 
100 per cent. ; but an average, whether high or low, is no consola- 
tion to a man who is suffering from an individual hardship. These 
heavy taxes will in many cases force the publican to abandon his 
business altogether, because it will not bear the burden. The 
easy suggestion that the publican can recover from his customers 
by putting up the price of beer is negatived by the fact that the 
Bill exempts from these taxes clubs and private consumers. The 
club will still be free to sell beer and spirits at the old prices 
because its licence duty will be comparatively insignificant.. The 
private consumer pays no licence duty at all, and thus the private 
trade in liquor will to a large extent supersede the public-house 
trade. For these reasons the publican has no chance of recovery ; 
his business in many instances is being taxed out of existence. 
If there were any ground for believing that this cruel hardship to 
individuals would result in a diminution of the curse of drunken- 
ness there would be some excuse for it, though in that case the 
only honourable course to take would be to compensate the 
publican for a private loss which is a public gain. It is, however, 
ridiculous to suggest that the mere transference of the drinking 
habits of the nation from public-houses to clubs or private houses 
can be seriously regarded as a temperance measure. Like the 
land taxes, the licence duties have been designed for the purpose 
of attacking a particular form of property which meets with the 
disapproval of the Radical party. 

It was because of these gross abuses of the power of taxation 
that the House of Lords took the unusual course last November 
of rejecting the financial provision of the year. On the merits 
of the Budget they were justified. Nevertheless, events have 
shown that Lord Rosebery, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Lord 
Cromer, Lord St. Aldwyn, and others who refused to concur in 
this action were wiser than their colleagues. If the Lords had let 
the Budget through, after making such dignified protest as they 
deemed suitable to the occasion, the country would by this time 
have learned what the typical taxes of Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget 
really meant. Its mind would have been concentrated upon the 
taxes themselves, and not upon the constitutional issue with 
which the nation is now faced. A dissolution would in the 
ordinary course of events have occurred either at the end of the 
present year or early next year. The country would then have 
been able to pronounce upon the financial record of the Lloyd 
George-Winston Churchill Government, and there would have 
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been a practical certainty of a sufficient majority to secure the 
repeal of these unjust taxes. 

As matters now stand, it seems probable that the dissolution 
will come some time in July, before the country has had time to 
learn by experience what the Budget means, and that the elections 
will be fought not on the merits or demerits of the actual Adminis- 
tration, but upon an extremely complex constitutional problem. 
No man can foresee the result, and neither party looks forward 
hopefully to the struggle. The Liberals are conscious that a very 
large section of public opinion is firmly opposed to the establish- 
ment of Single-Chamber government. They are also conscious 
that Tariff Reform has made much progress in several con- 
stituencies, and that many of the more influential Free Traders 
in the country have ceased to support the Liberal party. The 
Unionists are equally anxious. They know that the House of 
Lords is unpopular in working-class constituencies, and at the 
same time they see that it is very difficult to reform the constitu- 
tion of that House in such a way as to overcome the strong 
hostility which the mere mention of the hereditary peerage 
creates. The more sensible Unionists also know that, though 
Tariff Reform has made great progress, it has not yet converted 
the majority of the voters in industrial centres. The leaders of 
the party are therefore able to see that, if they go to the country 
carrying on their shoulders the hereditary peers and a proposal 
for food taxes, they have little chance of improving their present 
position in the House of Commons. 

Under such conditions as these it is natural that suggestions 
for compromise should be in the air. Certainly, if the prominent 
men in both parties were free to talk matters over as friends across 
a dinner-table they would very quickly arrive at some comfortable 
solution of the present crisis. The whole case of the Liberal 
party against the House of Lords has, up till quite recently, 
rested upon the hereditary character of the House of Lords. On 
scores of platforms Liberal orators have evoked responsive cheers 
by asking rhetorically whether it was right that a man should 
sit in the Legislature solely because he was the first-born son 
of his father. But the House of Lords itself has now declared 
its willingness to remove this grave defect from its own constitu- 
tion, and thus the greater part of the argumentative case against 
the Upper House has been destroyed. In the interval, however, 
the Liberal party has gone beyond ifs original arguments, and 
has made proposals which have no relevance whatever to those 
arguments, but are based solely upon a half-concealed desire to 
get rid of the Second Chamber altogether. Doubtless the leaders 
of the Liberal party would be only too pleased to go back to their 
original position. They do not in their hearts want to destroy 
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the Second Chamber, while, apart from their anxiety with regard 
to this national aspect of the problem, they are on personal 
grounds naturally reluctant to face another General Election. 
Their trouble is that they are not free. They are hounded on to 
extreme courses by the rank and file of their party. If Mr. 
Asquith and his more moderate colleagues in the Cabinet were 
to talk of coming to terms with the Unionists in order to secure 
an effective reform of the House of Lords, they would be deserted 
by their followers both on the Radical benches and in the con- 
stituencies. They are being driven along by the whirlwind of 
excitement which they themselves did so much to raise by their 
own excited speeches. 

Nor is it possible for the Unionists to offer any compromise 
with regard to the powers of the House of Lords. Two points 
are at issue—the question of financial control and the question of 
the veto in general legislation. As regards the former, although 
it may have been unwise for the House of Lords to force this issue 
upon the country, now that it has been forced there can be no 
drawing back. The question of finance is vital. Every other 
Second Chamber in the world has a power of financial control, 
‘and if that power were abandoned in our own Parliament the 
effect would be to enable the House of Commons under a Radical 
Ministry to confiscate any form of property by means of taxation. 
A few years ago this danger would have appeared so problematic 
as not to be worth considering, and this is the reason why the 
financial veto of the House of Lords was allowed to fall into 
abeyance. But we have to remember that at the present time it 
is the deliberate policy of the Socialist party to effect the trans- 
ference of property from private to public hands by means of taxa- 
tion, and we have also to remember that a large portion of the 
Liberal party has been impregnated with this Socialist doctrine. 
Therefore for the House of Lords to abandon the right to reject a 
Finance Bill would be to throw up the sponge. Moreover, such 
abandonment would be useless if offered as a concession to secure 
the retention of the veto in general legislation, for the Irish 
Nationalists, who are the masters of the political situation, care 
much more about the general veto than about the question of 
financial control. They want to get rid of the veto of the House 
of Lords in order to secure Home Rule, and they would refuse to 
permit Mr. Asquith and his colleagues to barter their hopes against 
any concessions upon the financial issue. 

On the constitutional issue, then, no compromise is possible. 
It remains to be considered whether there is any chance of an 
arrangement upon the fiscal issue which would enable the oppo- 
nents of Single-Chamber Government to contemplate the coming 
General Election with more confidence than is now possible. On 
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this point Lord Rosebery has made an appeal fo the nation which 
would solve the difficulty if the extreme Tariff Reformers did not 
block the way. He has urged that for this election only the 
question of Tariff Reform versus Free Trade should be postponed, 
so that the country might pronounce its verdict on the constitu- 
tional issue alone. The answer of the Tariff Reformers is that if 
they were to postpone their programme they would deprive their 
party of its fighting strength. They admit that in some constitu- 
encies Tariff Reform is still unpopular, and still renders their 
chance of winning seats hopeless. On the other hand, they claim 
that elsewhere Tariff Reform is a winning card. The claim can- 
not be disputed, and possibly those Unionists are right who say 
that they would lose as a party more than they would gain if they 
were to drop Tariff Reform out of their programme. While 
regretfully, as a Free Trader, making this admission, I venture to 
suggest that the Unionist leaders, if they were willing, could 
surmount the difficulty, not by dropping Tariff Reform even for a 
moment, but by declaring that no new tariff would be introduced 
until an impartial Commission had reported what tariff changes, 
if any, were necessary and desirable. In a word, the Unionists 
as a party would remain pledged to the principle of Tariff Reform, 
but would be equally pledged to leave the details to an impartial 
Commission. 

From their point of view this policy would have far greater 
advantages than most of them have yet realised. Hitherto Tariff 
Reformers have been so busy trying to convert all and sundry to 
their new principles that they have not had leisure to think out 
the practical application of those principles to the details of British 
commerce. Some day this will have to be done, and directly that 
task is commenced, at once there will flash into light rivalries and 
hostilities which at present are dormant. A slight indication of 
these future difficulties has already been given in the correspond- 
ence exchanged between Mr. Balfour and Mr. Courthope. The 
Tariff Reform Commission some years ago decided that colonial 
food-products were to be taxed as well as foreign food-products, 
though at a lower rate. The political advantages of this proposal 
were that it secured the approval of English farmers and rural 
landowners, who naturally wish to tax colonial as well as foreign 
food-products so as to obtain a more complete protection for their 
own industry. On the other hand, the policy advocated by the 
Tariff Reform Commission is altogether anti-Imperial in its ten- 
dency, and thus would cut at the very roots of the Imperial enthu- 
siasm which was the inspiration of Mr. Chamberlain’s original 
crusade. The other policy, which is the one originally advocated 
by Mr. Chamberlain, is to leave colonial food-products entirely 
untaxed, while placing a tax on foreign food-products. Mr. 
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Courthope appealed to Mr. Balfour to decide between these two 
policies, and he has decided in favour of the latter. The decision 
was based avowedly on electioneering considerations. Mr. 
Balfour appears to think that the urban voters, who dislike food 
taxes, will be conciliated if they are told that colonial corn is to 
come in free. But some of them at any rate will argue that the 
taxing of foreign corn must to some extent raise the price of all 
corn. If the Tariff Reformers deny this, as Mr. Balfour seems 
inclined to do, they will be obliged to confess to their rural sup- 
porters that under the new scheme the agricultural interest will 
get very little out of Tariff Reform, except the prospect of paying 
more for all manufactured articles, including agricultural imple- 
ments. 

This is not the moment for a Free Trader to intervene in a 
domestic controversy between two sections of the Tariff Reform 
party. My only present purpose is to point out that this contro- 
versy illustrates the fact that as soon as the Tariff Reformers get 
away from vague principles they come to practical difficulties 
which sooner or later have to be faced. If the Unionist party 
comes into power before these practical difficulties have been over- 
come it will find itself hopelessly at sea the moment it attempts 
to draft a tariff. Those manufacturing interests which demand 
cheap foreign iron and steel will be fighting with the men who 
want protection for British iron and steel. The leather-users of 
Northampton will be fighting with the leather-sellers of Ber- 
mondsey. The dyers of Bradford and Lancashire will be at war 
with the makers of dyestuffs ; and so through the whole gamut of 
our industries. Out of this turmoil nothing can come but disaster 
to the Unionist party. If, on the other hand, the Unionists have 
the courage to admit in advance that there are these practical 
difficulties ahead, and if they will agree to refer them to a Royal 
Commission, then any discredit which might arise from the failure 
of that Commission to produce a satisfactory tariff would not fall 
upon the Unionist party. 

As a Free Trader, I believe that no Commission and no Cabinet 
can produce a protectionist tariff which will on balance be bene- 
ficial to a country dependent so largely as is our own upon its 
export trade. That, however, is not the opinion of Tariff Re- 
formers. They believe the thing can be done. Let us assume 
they are right. They cannot in any possible way injure their 
cause by saying that the details of the tariff shall be decided, not 
by a Cabinet Council, but by an expert Commission. Almost 
every country which has a protectionist tariff is anxious to take 
the tariff out of politics. Let us avoid the danger of putting the 
tariff into politics. One of the main objections of Free Traders 
to any protectionjst tariff is the fear of the political corruption 
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which the drafting of its details inevitably involves. This fear 
would be removed if the drafting were referred to a non-political 
body. On these lines there is little doubt that Tariff Reformers . 
could secure for this critical election the co-operation of an enor- 
mous number of men who are both convinced Free Traders and 
also convinced believers in the importance of maintaining a Second 
Chamber. 






HAROLD Cox. 
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THE POLITICAL SITUATION 


IV 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL ‘ CRISIS ’” 


Magne et solennes disputationes hominum doctorum sspe in controversias 
circa verba et nomina desinunt.—Nov. Org. Lib. i. aph. 59. 


BIsHOP CREIGHTON once observed that it was impossible to talk 
about the Renaissance without talking a great deal of nonsense. 
I am inclined to think the same about the constitutional crisis 
which we are held to be experiencing. In the following pages I 
propose to glance at the position of the Government and Ministers 
vis-d-vis the general public and the so-called constitutional crisis. 
Let me state my credentials, as it were, for doing so. I have no 
kind of close relations with either or any official party. My poli- 
tical subscriptions are limited to a very occasional refresher of the 
cause of Free Trade, and to assisting the bagatelle handicap of a 
Liberal club. As a Peer I know nothing about courtesies or about 
the great heart of the people ; but I read the Times and the Daily 
News with the almost fierce attention characteristic of an elderly 
man. To belong to a good Whig club, and to be in the way of 
seeing a good many people who are in the main and cross currents 
of affairs ; to go occasionally to the House of Lords and now and 
then to the House of Commons—I submit that these things, taken 
together, should afford me capital opportunities for arriving at an 
appreciation outside the verba et nomina doctorum in party politics 
and the party Press. 

Let me begin by a word or two about the Prime Minister. 
Here I feel myself on delicate ground, but I am emboldened by 
Sterne’s advice to ‘ begin with writing the first sentence, and 
trusting to Almighty God to the second!’ 

Much is being said just now about Ministers individually and 
collectively. Writing at the Hague, I find myself divorced from 
my Times, but the Daily Telegraph does all that is required in its 
leader (the 22nd of April). It isa capital sample : ‘ Mr. Asquith 
and his colleagues by mingled feebleness and partisanship have 
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created by far the most dangerous and disgraceful situation that 
has been known in the records of modern public life. . . . They 
have dragged the King’s name into factious strife, they have 
trailed in the dirt national traditions,’ &c., &c. Let us see what 
this sort of stuff amounts to. The Opposition Press objects to 
the bargains that the Government has seen fit to make with 
various sections of its supporters, and to the changes of front that 
sundry negotiations with the Irish and their own extremists have 
brought about. This is surely an over-nice line to take in the 
troublesome world of party government and politics. Surely any 
Prime Minister, depending on the support of a composite rather 
than a compact majority, has to bargain? Even Bismarck, ‘ the 
Iron Chancellor,’ during his tenure of office found it at times 
necessary to purchase Social Democratic support in order to 
secure @ majority in the Reichstag. Bismarck, the minister of an 
all but autocratic Sovereign, was in a stronger position than any 
English party leader; yet the Chancellor saw fit and had to 
negotiate, and as far as I remember, this utilitarian course was not 
materially condemned by public opinion. We have Mr. Balfour’s 
most recent authority that bargains in general are all right ; it only 
depends upon whether the particular bargain meets the view of 
your political opponents. 

So much for ‘ bargains’; now for ‘ changes of front ’—‘ the 
mingled feebleness and partisanship’ discovered by the Daily 
Telegraph. Here, perhaps, the Government have suffered from 
the defects of the Prime Minister’s qualities. Mr. Asquith ex- 
presses his intentions in language that admits of definite interpre- 
tation. ‘The best verbal fallacies are those which consist not in 
the ambiguity of a single word, but in the ambiguous syntaxis of 


many put together.’* By ‘best’ here is meant most calculated ' 


to deceive, but this is not the Prime Minister’s way. Unlike 
people in other walks of life, the Prime Minister is obliged at 
certain times to take the public into his confidence. He is ex- 
pected to say exactly what he thinks and means to do at the time. 
Mr. Asquith has done so with an almost fatal lucidity and terse- 
ness. Added to this, we have the reputation already forced on 
him by the Liberal Press of Cromwellian resolution: one can 
hardly be surprised at the uncomfortable positions in which he has 
found himself. I do not happen to agree with the House of Lords 
Veto policy in its entirety—and we are told its entirety is to be 
swallowed whole—but I am bound to say that since Parliament 
met Mr. Asquith has to my mind conducted his tactical operations 
in a masterly manner, and it seems to me that his changes of front 
in the presence of the enemy, and of allies still more menacing and 


* Hamilton’s Parliamentary Logic. 
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dangerous, have been executed in a manner which compels intel- 
lectual admiration. Per tot certamina rerum, there the Govern- 
ment is, still in office, much more comfortable since the events of 
Monday night : the announced surplus, better and rising trade, 
and a record lambing season in my pari of the world. As a 
backwoodsman, I must dwell with satisfaction upon this important 
contribution to the Government’s future. 

To return for a moment to the Daily Telegraph. How in the 
world can party leaders be justly criticised for partisanship? To 
keep their party together and in office is what they are there for. 
What is there ‘disgraceful ’ about it? The Government returned 
to office have stayed in office; the old-fashioned idea was that a 
Prime Minister should endeavour to keep his party in office as 
long as he could. The new notion selon the Times and the Oppo- 
sition Press seems to be that the duty of the Prime Minister is to 
jockey his party and himself out of office as soon as may be. 
I confess I am not sufficiently advanced or altruistic to accept this 
new criterion of political propriety in a country where people spend 
a great deal of time, money, and trouble in getting their friends 
into power, and, having got them there, expect them to stay. The 
felo-de-se recommended five days a fortnight to Mr. Asquith by the 
Times would, if acted upon, find very little favour in the West 
Riding, Lancashire, and Scotland. The ideal statesman of the 
Opposition Press would only feel himself at home in Plato’s Re- 
public—in Platonis republica non in faece Romuli—and there he 
would be forced to retain office all his life, so that his virtue would 
cost him but little. Mr. Asquith’s efforts to retain office have at 
all events been esoterically seconded by every section of the House 
from High Toryism to Independent Labour. To put it in another 
way : nobody is in a hurry to put their hands in their pockets, to 
meet their constituents, and to hash up for re-consumption their 
speeches of a few weeks ago. There has been a conspiracy, if not 
of silence, to keep the Administration going ; it may possibly have 
succeeded beyond the wishes of the conspirators. ‘ Whatever,’ 
says the Times leader of the 19th of April, ‘it is to be called, 
Mr. Redmond has sold the Nationalist vote, and Mr. Asquith has 
bought it. Who and what else may have been sold remains to be 
discovered.’ I quite agree. 

Sir G. Cornewall Lewis points out that when certain practices 
and usages have been constantly observed by governors and 
governed they are properly styled constitutional, and that any 
measure contrary to them is styled unconstitutional. ‘ But,’ he 
goes on to say, ‘more usually these terms are used with a’ very 
indefinite meaning and convey little more than a gencral senti- 
ment of approbation or dislike. . . . Often in controversy or 
debate these epithets are applied to a measure without any regard 
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to reality and merely denote agreement or disagreement with 
some imaginary standard of propriety which each man sets up 
for himself.’ This seems to be very much the case now. Jurists 
of distinction write weighty letters in the newspapers or Reviews; 
‘ Historicus’ at decent intervals belabours the Prime Minister 
in the Times in large print ; but fortunately most people talk and 
think loosely about the Constitution, and, like the fallen angels in 
Paradise Lost who ‘ reasoned high’ on lofty abstractions, they 
find ‘ no end in wandering mazes lost.’ 

I submit that everything to do with the Constitution in this 
country which appertains to this immediate controversy of the 
legislative relations of the two Houses is only constitutional in 
the sense of usage, and usage involves the possibility of change. 
“Il n’y a que Dieu et les sots qui ne changent jamais’ ; or take 
such a line as Tennyson’s : ‘ Lest one good custom should corrupt 
the world ’—the whole passage ‘the old order changeth’ is familiar 
and too long to quote. Thus as we are always vaunting ourselves 
—to the discredit of other nations—on having an unwritten Con- 
stitution, and not a Constitution laid down by limitations which 
exclude free will and infer absolute fore-knowledge, our Con- 
stitution—I should prefer to say our constitutional arrangements 
—seems to me to present, not a ‘ nullo penetrabilis astro lucus 
iners,’ but a field or area congenial to time-to-time adjustments 
or working agreements. 

No doubt the difficulty is that upon every fresh working ad- 
justment or compromise—the latter word is better as less precise— 
which in practice and in intention amounts to a fresh constitu- 
tional understanding, it is difficult to revert to the preceding state 
of things should it not be found to answer ; but so far—say, since 
1407, on financial relations of the Houses, these modifications 
have been found to answer and to suit; they are often illogical 
or incapable of definition, but we, the people at large, understand 
them sufficiently, and those who have to administer or interpret 
them understand each other about their spirit and operation. 
These working arrangements have only been resorted to and 
agreed upon under the strain of a long experience of defended dis- 
advantage. The case against a fresh compromise is fought up to 
the last ditch. This is generally approved of. Even the advo- 
cates of the change are relieved that it should be so: for we are 
@ patient people about our affairs, and we are willing and even 
prefer to put up with a great deal before we admit that there is 
any sufficient breakdown in the tenor of our ways to justify so 
much as the notion of a change. 

As to the Government policy and the Sovereign, whose name, 
auctore the Daily Telegraph, has been dragged into factious 
strife, let it at least be remembered that in the event of any con- 
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flict between the two Houses of Parliament it is quite inevitable 
that the Sovereign and his Prerogative must sooner or later be 
brought into the area of controversy. Sooner or later Mr. 
Asquith, or any Minister in Mr. Asquith’s position, would be bound 
to tender advice to the Sovereign. It is the only way of carrying 
on the King’s Government. 

This difficulty, however, is patent. If advice of the kind Mr. 
Asquith may have to tender is not accepted, his political opponents 
will be able to go to the country with their bands playing ‘ God 
Save the King,’ and the Lion and the Unicorn intertwined 
with the insignia of every Conservative club in the Kingdom. Mr. 
Blatchford’s services will no longer be required. Mr. Asquith on 
the other hand, if he has to go to the country, cannot get out of 
the fact that he has tendered advice ‘ to the most popular man in 
the country ’ which has not been taken. This might have been 
avoided if he could have stuck to his first position—the curber of 
an arrogant Upper Chamber. But his supporters—as I said just 
now, more dangerous than his opponents—would have none of 
this. They have insisted upon ‘guarantees,’ and there is no 
more to be said about it. I must look to them for some counter- 
blast to the purple and gold of Crown and Constitution. - Mr. 
Chiozza Money might think it over. 

But I am exceeding my space. At some time or other of 
their lives most people have joined in singing the chorus of ‘ Rule 
Britannia.’ Thomson added a new verse to this song when 
Alfred, the play in which the song occurs, was reproduced in 
London. 

Happy the Prince whose Patriot reign 


Shall bid thy towns with commerce shine, 
Arm with thy fleets the furthest main— 


and soon. I have forgotten the fourth line, and I am unable to 
supply one. In spite of our present discontents, I am quite pre- 
pared to endorse those sentiments, and, with all due respect, to 
congratulate the Sovereign upon his liegemen in Parliament 
assembled. Nor do I feel uneasy about the Constitution. ‘To 
sustain, to repair, to beautify this noble pile is a charge entrusted 
principally to the nobility and such gentlemen of the Kingdom 
as are delegated by their country to Parliament.’ I am confident 
that King, Lords, and Commons will be worthy of that citation 
from Blackstone. 


RIBBLESDALE. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS’ announcement that they were about to 
publish a history of the Irish Parliamentary Party by Mr. F. 
Hugh O’Donnell aroused very wide interest. Mr. O’Donnell, for 
some eventful years, was well known as a prominent member of 
that party : pars magna, it might be said, and, indeed, at one 
time, pars maxima. He was also well known as a brilliant and 
incisive journalist who made a great reputation as a leader writer 
on the Morning Post. His book is not unworthy of the expecta- 
tions with which it was awaited. It is, indeed, something more 
than a history of the Irish Parliamentary Party. It might be 
called with some justice an ‘ Apologia pro Vita Sua.’ It deals with 
many of Mr. O’Donnell’s multifarious activities in matters with 
which the Irish Parliamentary Party was little, or not at all, con- 
cerned. But man is perennially interesting to man: and this 
vein of egoism—I use ‘the word for want of a better—certainly 
enhances the charm of Mr. O’Donnell’s volumes. Their chief 
claim, however, to attention at the present moment is correctly 
indicated by their title. The Irish Party occupies just now a posi- 
tion in the highest degree curious—I will confine myself for the 
present to that adjective. In point of fact it dominates the political 
situation in this country. While professing rigid detachment from 
the aims and objects, the traditions and interests of the two great 
factions which have so long played the party game in the House 
of Commons, it is able to checkmate both. By the votes which it 
commands it can bring either into office, or keep either out. Mr. 
Asquith and his colleagues hold their places only by its sufferance ; 
and, as we all know, their energies, for some months past, have 
been concentrated upon coming to terms with it as to the price to 
be paid for their immediate escape from death official. That price 
has been fixed. The House of Lords stands in the way of the 
dismemberment of the Empire demanded by Mr. Redmond and 
his followers. Their language to the Government is, ‘ Destroy 
the House of Lords, or we will destroy you.’ And the Govern- 


1 A History of the Irish Parliamentary Party. By F. Hugh O’Donnell. In 
two volumes. (London : Longmans, 1910.) 
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ment humbly hopes to purchase an extension of existence on these 
terms. 

The moment, then, seems opportune for considering what the 
Irish Parliamentary Party is, and—since to know anything properly 
we must know it causally—for inquiring how it has come to be 
what it is. To that knowledge Mr. O’Donnell’s book helps us as no 
previously published book helps us. He claims, and with reason, 
that from the very first he was intimately associated with and 
advantageously placed to observe the Nationalist movement be- 
tween 1870 and 1895. More, he goes further back to summarise the 
causes and the working of causes which issued in that movement 
(the historical preludes of the modern history of the present Irish 
Parliamentary Party). * He gives us a full account of Mr. Butt’s 
programme of policy. He puts clearly before us the programme 
of the Land League, which he personally rejected at the sacrifice 
of his own political position, his seat in Parliament, and his 
influence in Ireland. He gives us many particulars of great 
interest regarding the gradual ascendency of Mr. Gladstone over 
Mr. Parnell, ending in the deposition of ‘ the uncrowned king ’ ; 
and he traces in clear outlines the career of the Nationalists since 
their acceptance of Mr. Gladstone’s ultimatum in Committee 
Room No. 15. That he writes in an impartial spirit I do not affirm. 
On every page there is evidence of the strong convictions by which 
he is animated. Moreover, he is a born fighter ; and throughout 
his two volumes we seem to hear ‘ all the while, sonorous metal 
breathing martial sounds.’ His plain speaking will not be 
pleasant reading for either the followers of Mr. Redmond or the 
followers of Mr. O’Brien. He is sure to be plentifully bespat- 
tered by the baser organs of the Hibernian press, ‘ of whom to be 
dispraised were no small praise.’ But the impression left on 
my own mind is that in writing the volumes before me, his rule 
has ever been ‘ Nothing extenuate nor set down aught in malice.’ 
That he does not extenuate is clear on every page. Of his good 
faith I entertain no doubt ; and I will explain why. I chanced to 
be associated with him in some public affairs a score of years ago 
—since then I have not seen him half a dozen times—and I found 
him a colleague whose veracity, straightforwardness, and loyalty 
were as conspicuous as his clearness of vision, his promptitude in 
action, and his strength of purpose. I hold no brief for Mr. 
O’Donnell, from some of whose views I strongly dissent. But 
“let us speak of a man as we find him.’ 

The key to the Home Rule movement, in all its manifesta- 
tions, Mr. O’Donnell holds, is in ‘ national resentment,’ which he 
describes as ‘a composite result of antecedents and occurrences 
all centred in the Act of Union as the source or object of their 
existence.’ No doubt this is so. O’Connellism, though it 
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virtually issued in place-hunting, bore witness to the prevailing 
discontent with that measure: but the black famine of 1845-47 
was the great agent in developing it. The potato, which was the 
staple subsistence of the toiling people of Ireland, failed; and 
hundreds of thousands of men, women, and tender children were 
left to starve. The vast acreage of corn had not failed: but the 
masses had no money wherewith to buy it; and the food which 
might have kept them alive went to foreign purchasers. In the 
year 1845 there were exported to England 3,250,000 quarters of 
wheat, besides cattle, making a total value of 17,000,000/. The 
Government did nothing. Their hands were tied by the doctrines 
of the old school of political economists, termed ‘ orthodox,’ 
specially dear to the ‘ middle-class Philistines,’ as Matthew Arnold 
called them, whom the narrowing and disastrous policy of the 
Reform Act of 1832 had placed in supreme power. ‘To buy in the 
cheapest market and to sell in the dearest was their economic 
gospel ; and it fitted in excellently with their religious gospel. The 
Irish landlords—let this ever be remembered—called for help 
for the perishing people, and called in vain. On the 14th of 
January 1847 they assembled in Dublin—eighteen peers, 
seven hundred county gentlemen, and thirty-seven members of 
Parliament—and passed resolutions demanding, among other 
things, the suspension of all laws impeding the advent of food, 
the employment of all means, regardless of cost, required to save 
the people, and the use of the Royal Navy to carry food. The 
English Government turned a deaf ear to their prayer. They 
even refused the use of the Queen’s ships for the conveyance of 
food on the ground that it would interfere with the profits of 
private enterprise, or, as Lord John Russell expressed himself, that 
‘it would be a great discouragement to individual shipowners.’ 
And any suggestion that the export of food from Ireland should be 
stopped was contumeliously dismissed. As Lord John Manners, 
afterwards Duke of Rutland, expressed it, ‘ Lord George Bentinck 
and I tried to keep the corn in Ireland while the Irish were 
starving, but the Free Traders wanted the hocus-pocus of Supply 
and Demand.’ An Act of Parliament, indeed, was passed for Out- 
door Relief ; but it contained the astonishing, the almost incredible 
provisions that ‘ no applicant should be entitled to benefit by it who 
possessed more than a quarter of an acre of land.’ Yes : to give up 
their farms, in order to get for their wives and children some of 
the yellow porridge provided at the public expense, was the con- 
dition imposed on all Irish farmers who possessed more than a 
quarter of an acre. ‘ But there were scores of thousands of Irish 
families with ten, twenty acres of land, who now had no more 
crop, and no more food, than the quarter-acre man or the roadside 
beggar without a cubic foot of any soil whatever. Clearly the first 
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and indispensable step to be taken in any failure of crops, in an 
agricultural population, is to help to keep the tillers in life and 
work upon their holdings until the temporary crisis has been 
passed. But the British Parliament in the Black Famine of 
Treland decreed that the entire population must quit their 
holdings, must become homeless and houseless paupers, under 
pain of stern and strict denial of a morsel of relief for 
man, and wife, and child. ‘‘I have a farm of twenty 
acres, sir, and a good house upon it, and my tables and chairs, 
and beds, and all my farming things. For God’s sake, sir, 
help me to live on it, and to till it against the next harvest. Do 
not turn us out on the cold road for being only unfortunate by the 
visitation of God.’’ So pleaded hundreds of thousands of Irish 
agricultural men in 1845 and 1846 to the representatives of British 
Government—the Government which had taken the place of the 
Irish Legislature; and the reply of English law was invariably 
and inexorably: ‘‘ You must quit your holding, you must go on 
the road with wife and child ; or not even a handful of India meal 
for your hunger and the hunger of your little ones. You shall not 
be helped to till your farms. Go work upon our relief roads, 
which are not wanted, which lead nowhere, but which are our 
economic test that you Irish are really destitute and are not 
shamming.’’ On the 6th of March 1847 there were 730,000 Irish 
heads of families on the Government relief works, representing at 
least five times as many human beings, and 730,000 Irish farms 
had for ever been put out of the way of being of use to the 
perishing people.’ * 

It is computed that from one and a half to two millions of Irish 
people—men, women, and children—perished in the Black 
Famine or through its effects. Nearly two millions more were 
lost to Ireland by that vast tide of emigration to the United States 
which set in. And what an emigration ! 


‘ I have spoken,’ writes Mr. O’Donnell, ‘ to scores of Irishmen and Irish- 
women who had lived through that journey in the foul emigrant ships of the 
period. There never was such a flitting of a miserable folk. The fugitives 
were packed like sardines in fetid steerages. Starvation and sickness held 
them prostrate. Brutal and immoral crews dominated them. Hundreds of 
pure Irish girls, faint and helpless in their desolate condition, were outraged 
by brutish ruffians. Much was done by the best part of the American public 
to lessen the wretchedness of the incoming multitudes. Uprooted from their 
agricultural occupations, without a cent to secure the rural homesteads of 
the Republic, the famishing men and women took any kind, and necessarily 
the coarsest kind, of labour for daily bread. Vast numbers of the immigrants 
knew nothing or little of the English language. There were not even priests 
who could speak Gaelic to these displanted Irish, and the refugees lost their 
remnant of Catholic religion by hundreds of thousands. Not for thirty-four 


2 O'Donnell, vol. i. p. 33. 
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years after the famine, not till the marble Cathedral of St. Patrick had 
risen on Fifth Avenue, was there any Catholic organisation to meet and 
counsel the innocent women and girls who stepped upon strange cosmopolitan 
quays infested with every species of human shark and reptile. The Irish 
had received no education in Ireland. Generations must pass before they 
could get much benefit from education in America. Never was such an 
unshepherded flock, never was such an unchieftained and leaderless race, 
cast upon a foreign shore, unfriended and resourceless.’* 

The memory of all this has dwelt with the Irish Americans, and 
still dwells with them: manet alta mente repostum. It is the 
root of a fierce ineradicable hatred of England not confined to the 
poor, to the scantily educated, among them, but equally strong 
among the rich and prosperous. The fruits of that root of bitter- 
ness have been disastrous enough for our country, but they are by 
no means all gathered in as yet. Mr. O’Donnell tells us of an 
American Fenian, ‘a man of the highest culture and reputation, 
who expressed himself thus : ‘‘ See here, Mr. O’ Donnell, if I could 
see England go down alive into Vesuvius or Hecla, I should say 
it was quite right ; and the day that Ireland is reconciled on any 
terms with England, she will be no longer Ireland for me.’’ ‘ 
It is said that at the present day over 40,000,000 inhabitants 
of the United States have a share of Irish blood from one 
parent or another. And it is certain that ‘large numbers of 
American Irishmen, usually men of high education and dis- 
tinguished position, are bent on combining the advance of 
American power with the vindication and restoration of Irish 
independence. . . . A most serious gravity and importance can 
be attributed to this latest development of the Irish idea beyond 
the Atlantic.” 

It should be noted that the Black Famine was not only the 
ruin of the Irish peasantry. It was also the beginning of the end 
of the old race of Irish landlords, upon the whole—of course there 
were conspicuous exceptions—a kind-hearted and even generous 
body of men, who tried their best to mitigate its horrors. When 
the policy of the British Government in the Black Famine drove 
the cultivators off the land, it at the same time paralysed the 
landlords. Then came an excess of famine rates which emptied 
their already depleted pockets ; and the next step was to sell them 
up under the Encumbered Estates Act. Some three thousand 
of them thus disappeared, and their place was taken by seven 
thousand new men—grocers, attorneys, moneylenders—who put 
their savings into Irish land with the object of making a com- 
manding profit on their investment by the process of tenant driving. 
Mr. O’Donnell forcibly remarks that as the selling up of the 
old landlords of Ireland, who had shared the general pauperisa- 
tion of the land, was followed by the steady destruction or emi- 


2 Vol. ii. p. 394. 4 Vol. i. p. 53. 5 Vol. ii. p. 405. 
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gration of half the population, it can hardly be urged that their 
ruin brought marked prosperity to the Irish nation.° 

Mr. O’Donnell regards—and I think rightly—the Black 
Famine, or rather the horrible policy of the British Government 
during that fearful visitation, as the predominant factor in every- 
thing ultra-national or anti-English in Ireland down to the present 
day. He traces to it the harebrained escapade of Young Ireland’s 
abortive insurrection; the rise of the Fenian Brotherhood; the 
Home Rule movement under Mr. Butt; the subsequent move- 
ment which substituted for Mr. Butt’s programme an agrarian 
revolution of a Jacobin type devised by Mr. Davitt, accepted by 
Mr. Parnell, and still: with us. Of Young Ireland, with its 
‘article writing, ballad writing, disinterested, somnambulist, 
chivalric visionaries,’ it is not necessary to say anything here. 
And as to Fenianism a few words may suffice. We do not know 
the inner history of the movement, and probably we never shall 
know it. Mr. Alfred Gathorne-Hardy, in his recently published 
Life of his father, the first Lord Cranbrook, who was Home Secre- 
tary from May 1867 to December 1868, speaks of whole boxes of 
secret reports and other confidential documents which would tell 
us much if they could be sifted and interpreted—a task which he 
found beyond him. One thing, however, is quite clear. Fenian- 
ism was of American origin : the first-fruit of that root of bitterness 
of which I have spoken. It was the long-delayed reply of the 
Irish exiles to the makers of the Black Famine. ‘ To the poorer 
Irishmen and, still more, Irishwomen of the earlier generations 
after the famine, the name of Ireland was sacred, and the name 
of England even as the nether pit. They had had immediate 
and incontrovertible proof of England’s rule. The quarter-acre 
clause had driven their parents and kindred on the roadside. The 
horrors of the emigrant ship, while their streaming eyes turned 
to Ireland across the grey waves, would never leave their memory. 
It was at the close of the great Civil War that the Irish in America 
had wakened to a sense of power and a hope of vengeance. . . . 
As the Irish soldiery poured down Broadway and a score of other 
city highways on the ending of the war, they chanted to the rolling 
cheers : ‘‘ We’re marching next to Ireland.’’ That was the cradle 
song of the Fenian movement.’’ Well, they came to Ireland, 
some of the best and noblest of those soldiers, and in a short time 
they produced there something like a universal reign of terror. 
They committed some desperate outrages, but not of the sordid 
and brutal character which later marked the atrocities of the 
Land League. They were quelled, and those of them who were 
apprehended were punished with much severity, being treated— 
so the law regarded them—as common felons of the worst type. 

® Vol. i. p. 399. ? Vol. ii. p. 403. 
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And the leading counsel who defended them—twenty years before 
he had defended the Young Ireland prisoners—was Mr. Isaac 
Butt. 

Mr. Butt, a Protestant and the son of a Protestant clergyman, 
was @ man of much culture and of generous instincts, and was of 
considerable standing at the Irish Bar. As Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Dublin he had examined and con- 
demned the crude theories of the Manchester school upon which 
the British Government had acted, with such immeasurably 
disastrous results, at the time of the Black Famine. It is said 
that when engaged in the defence of the Fenian prisoners he had 
been moved to much sympathy with them. He recognised that, 
however culpable their actions, their motives were patriotic and 
utterly unselfish, and he was shocked at their condemnation to the 
degrading torture of penal servitude, the more especially when he 
remembered how freely English sympathy was given to insurgents, 
all the world over, whose case was indistinguishable from theirs. 
He had sat in Parliament as a Conservative from 1852 to 1865. 
He now became the leader of the Home Rule movement. It was 
in 1878 that the movement was formally initiated in Dublin, at a 
meeting called in compliance with a requisition signed by 24,000 
representative Irishmen of all classes and creeds. The Repeal 
agitation raised by O’Connell had ‘ fizzled out,’ as Mr. O’ Donnell 


expresses it ; and, indeed, before the end of his career O’Connell - 


had become a convert to the federalism which was the foundation 
of Mr. Butt’s movement. In a public letter written in October 
1844 he spoke of ‘the federative plan’ as tending more to the 
utility of Ireland, and to the maintenance of the connexion with 
England, than the plan of simple repeal. Mr. Butt’s policy, 
adopted at the great meeting of 1873, insisted on the full self- 
government of Ireland, in all Irish matters, according to the 
ancient Irish constitution of King, Lords, and Commons, while 
demanding the complete and undiminished participation of the 
Trish representatives in the rights and duties of the common 
Empire. That was the leading idea of his policy; and it was 
received by many thoughtful and patriotic Irishmen as offering 
a reasonable and safe solution of a difficult problem. Mr. 
O’Donnell is well warranted when he claims that in the first 
Home Rule Party, real Conservatism and Landlordism were well 
represented by such men as Lord Francis Conyngham, Sir 
Colman O’Loghlen, Lord Robert Montagu, Sir George Bowyer, 
Colonel Colthurst, Mr. Edmund Dease, The O’Conor Don, Mr. 
Charles Ffrench, Captain King-Harman, Mr. Brian, Mr. G. E. 
Browne, Major O’Beirne, Mr. Dwyer Gray, and Mr. D. 
Errington. The old enmities were, at all events for a moment, 
forgotten ; and ‘ the sons of the men who had crossed the Boyne 
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with William of Orange, and of the men who had ridden for the 
Stuart Crown and the Bourbon Lilies from Limerick to Almanza 
and Fontenoy,’* joined in a truly national movement. 

Mr. Butt’s programme, we may say, never had a chance. A 
long time would have been required for it to have made any 
impression upon the reluctant minds of the Parliamentary 
majorities arranged against it. But four years after the General 
Election which returned to the House of Commons the group of 
members pledged to it, there was a new departure of an ominous 
kind. In 1875 Mr. Charles Stewart Parnell—then twenty-nine 
years of age—was elected to Parliament for County Meath. 
Parnell was an Irish gentleman of good family. His mother was 
an American lady steeped in anti-English prejudice—the term is 
all too weak: let me say rather in unappeasable hatred of 
England. He had spent some years in the University of Cam- 
bridge, but was rusticated and never took his degree. Mr. 
O’Donnell represents him—and I have heard the same from many 
other sources—as quite uneducated; nay, ascribes to him 
‘chaotic ignorance.’ Very straitened in his pecuniary circum- 
stances, he was thoroughly discontented in the social class to 
which he belonged. Intensely proud of his lineage, ‘ he possessed 
the reserve of power and the incitement to distinction which were 
to carry him to a bold and overbearing ambition. There is no 
revolutionary like a malcontent aristocrat.’° 

Five years after he entered Parliament—it was in the month 
of May 1880—Parnell was elected to the Chairmanship of the 
Irish Parliamentary Party in supersession of Mr. Shaw, who had 
succeeded Mr. Butt in that office. Butt died in 1879 and his 
policy died with him. In 1878 the Land League had been 
formed. It was chiefly the production of a Fenian convict on 
ticket-of-leave, Mr. Michael Davitt, and was, in effect, a scheme 
of crude and irrational Socialism. In Mr. O’Donnell’s pithy 
words, ‘ it put forward Separatism instead of Federalism, agrarian 
outrage and the war of classes instead of national unity, 
Tammany instead of freedom.’ Mr. Parnell had accepted its 
presidency. In the place of Mr. Butt’s federal scheme there 
was now to be what was called ‘the New Departure,’ which was 
stated to aim at ‘ self-government’ for Ireland. The vagueness 
of the phrase has been found extremely serviceable. It has ever 
been interpreted to mean one thing in England and another in 
America. Mr. Parnell made good use of it in the dollar-hunting 
mission to the United States which he undertook in 1879. He 
explained it to the Fenians of Chicago as denoting the severance 
of the last link which bound Ireland to England—an explanation 
the acceptability of which was proved by the event, for he 


8 Vol. ii. p. 28. % Vol. i. p. 191. 
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returned from his embassy with 40,0001. to begin that demorali- 
sation of Ireland with American money which has continued ever 
since. But while Mr. Parnell was the titular head of the Land 
League, its real chiefs were Mr. Patrick Egan and Mr. Patrick 
Ford. Mr. Patrick Egan was the unwearied organiser cf its 
outrages : during the imprisonment of Mr. Parnell in Kilmainham 
he is said to have spent 150,000]. in paying for the various 
atrocities perpetrated by it. He had a worthy coadjutor in Mr, 
Patrick Ford, who in 1879 started the Skirmishing Fund, and 
who is sometimes known as the ‘ Apostle’® of Crime.’ Mr, 
O’Donnell credits him ‘ with a peculiar and revolting baseness 
and savagery, mingled with blasphemous impiety.’** Mr, 
Redmond, on the contrary, at the Party Banquet in 1908, 
affectionately styled him ‘that household word in Ireland’ : and 
speaking at Enniscorthy on the 8th of last September he termed 
him ‘a grand old veteran.”*? This is the Mr. Patrick Ford who, 
in the Irish World of the 26th of January 1884, wrote: ‘If 
dynamite is necessary for the redemption of Ireland, then dyna- 
mite is a blessed agent, and should be availed of by the Irish 
people in their holy war. The Creator called nothing into 
existence in vain.’ And in the same journal, on the 28th of 
August 1886, he unfolded a plan for burning all London to the 
ground, ‘on the night that the wind was blowing strong,’ by 
means of Irishmen acting in disguise and setting the World City 
on fire ‘in fifty different places.’ ‘ Our Irish Skirmishers,’ he 
explained, ‘ would be well disguised. They would enter London 
unknown and unnoticed. When the night for action came, the 
night that the wind was blowing strong, this little band would 
deploy, each man setting about his own allotted task, and in two 
hours from the word of command London would be in flames, 
shooting up to the heavens in fifty different places.’ Such were 
the two chief confederates of Mr. Parnell in the work of inflating, 
inflaming, and demoralising the Irish peasantry, undertaken by 
the Land League with its Irish-American treasury. The maxim 
‘Noscitur a sociis’ may fairly be employed here. But Mr. 
Parnell was ever careful to disassociate himself, in the public eye, 


10 The word ‘ Apostle’ seems well chosen. Mr. Patrick Ford is not open to 
the reproach made against another distinguished Irishman—‘ Who born for the 
universe narrowed his mind, And to party gave up what was meant for man- 
kind.’ Mr. Patrick Ford conceives of his mission as ecumenical, and preaches 
his Gospel of Assassination to every creature. Thus, after the execution of Dhingra 
for the murder of Sir W. Curzon Wyllie last autumn, he spoke of the murderer, in 
the columns of his newspaper, the Zrish World, as a ‘ martyr,’ whose death was an 
‘inspiration for Indian Nationalists.’ Dhingra’s declaration in the dock, that ‘it 
is perfectly justifiable on our part to kill any Englishman who is polluting our 
sacred land,’ was, according to Mr. Patrick Ford, the ‘ noble utterance of a Hindu 
patriot.” See the Zrish World of the 17th of July last. 

11 Vol. i. p. 368. 12 Vol. ii. p. 195. 
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from his two vicegerents. The Land League was, in fact, a 
foreign conspiracy, waging a war against civilisation, with no 
word of protest from Mr. Parnell: on the contrary, as we shall 
see in a few minutes, with his explicit approval of some of its 
worst crimes. How could he protest against the dispensers of the 
dollars which supported his uncrowned kingship? ‘ Parnellism,’ 
Mr. O’Donnell says, ‘ was essentially mob rule, excited rather 
than tempered by a sort of spurious Cesar who was usually 
content to wink at anything which did not challenge his personal 
parade of indispensability and autocracy.’* ‘ Usually content’ : 
but let it be remembered, to Mr. Parnell’s credit, that there were 
two occasions on which the atrocities of the League of Hate moved 
him to depart from his attitude of tacit acquiescence. There can 
be no question of the genuineness of his horror at the Phenix 
Park assassinations, any more than there can be of the imbecility 
of. the attempt to connect him with them. Again, it is certain 
that he strongly disapproved of the Plan of Campaign, and would 
have prevented it if his authority over his followers had been 
adequate.** On the other hand, he must be held fully responsible 
for the boycott that was organised with remorseless cruelty 
against the most elementary liberties of the subject. It was not 
indeed his invention. Like the Land League, it was devised by 
Michael Davitt, an ex-Lancastrian mill-hand, imbued with the 
schemes of lawless organisation and revenge prevalent among a 
desperate section of English workmen. It was, as Mr. O’Donnell 
says, ‘ Broadheadism applied to agricultural communities.’ But 
although Parnell did not invent the boycott, he enthusiastically 
embraced it. It is well to recall the language in which he 
commended it to the peasantry in his speech at Ennis on 
the 10th of September 1880. Let us once more hear Mr. 
O'Donnell : 

The recalcitrant to the unwritten code, ‘ your unwritten code of laws,’ 
was to be ‘ shown ’ on the roadside, in the street, at the shop counter, in the 
fair, in the market-place, ‘ even in the house of worship.’ He was to be 
‘ isolated from his kind as if he were a leper of old.’ Parnell foully maligned 
the days of old. No leper could be treated with the refusal of food and 
drink, the refusal of fire and water, the pitiless scorn and hatred which 
Parnell invoked against the victims of the unwritten code of laws. There 
was the leper hospital for the afflicted in the Middle Ages. There was 
care, kindly and tender, during the suffering life. There was the solemn 
rite of Christian burial after death. The sorrowing mother was to have 
the very coffin refused to her dead child by the executants of Parnell’s 
devilish decree. . . . Here is what followed in Ireland. ‘ It rained outrages. 


18 He observes that Land League organisers got 3J. a week, ‘which was to 
most of them wealth beyond the dreams of avarice’ (vol. i. p. 370). 

14 Mr, O'Donnell tells us that the Plan of Campaign was ‘ founded, in spite 
of his anger and protests, by Messrs. William O’Brien, John Dillon, and T. M. 
Healy’ (vol. ii. p. 218). 
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Cattle were houghed and maimed; tenants who paid unjust rents, or who 
took farms from which others had been evicted, were dragged out of their 
beds and assaulted. Bands of peasants scoured the country, firing into the 
houses of obnoxious individuals. . . . Murder was committed. A reign of 
terror had in truth commenced.’ (Life of Parnell, ii. 247.) It is an admirer 
of the leper-hunter who writes this summary. . . . A million of men and 
women have departed from Ireland since Parnell pretended that his 
unwritten code was meant to keep them on their native soil !15 


But I must refer my readers who desire further details as to 
what Parnellism really was, to Mr. O’Donnell’s own pages. Here 
I am rather concerned with the steady demoralisation of the 
Irish Party under Parnell’s headship. The more weighty and 
influential men who had followed Mr. Butt’s lead declined to 
follow his. 


Gone were all the colleagues who symbolised the Union of Ireland ; gone 
Lord Francis Conyngham, our genial whip; gone O’Conor Don; gone Lord 
Robert Montagu, P.C.; gone Hon. Charles Ffrench; and gone Wilfred 
O’Callaghan ; gone or going Colonel King-Harman, who had been honorary 
secretary of the foundation conference of the Home Rule Party. Penny-a- 
liners from New York and Lambeth, from Mallow and Drumcondra ; out-of- 
works from half a dozen modest professions had come in their place to earn 
the wages of Mr. Patrick Egan and Mr. Patrick Ford. . . . The newcomers 
had what is called more brains, perhaps, than many of the departed 
Moderates. They had more of the ready assertion, the ready evasion, the 
gift o’ the gab. Probably there were far more of what was called brains in 
the sparkish ranks of the gay and desperate disclassed round Lucius Sergius 
Catilina than among hundreds of the stolid senators and equites whom he 
marked for spoliation. States are founded not on gab, but on citizenship. 
- . « The general impression made upon me by the new members of Parlia- 
ment representing the Land League was that they knew nothing about the 
causes of distress or prosperity in Ireland, and that they thought they would 
be regarded as more patriotic if they used violent language than if they 
talked common sense. . . . Instead of men who were at least conversant with 
the matter, and conversant with property and business, the Parnellite 
Cabinet was almost exclusively composed of young clerks and reporters, living 
a small town life, and almost all employed, on salary, as agitators under the 
Land League. Gone were the owners and heirs of estates, gone the men of 
commerce and business. A group of penniless lads, with the smallest claims 
to remunerative employment in ordinary circumstances, were to deserve 
payment out of a foreign revolutionary fund of 150,000/. a year by satisfying 
the hates and rancours of its collectors and contributors. . . . We had 
entered upon a time when common honesty, like common decency and 
common humanity, was to disappear from the loudest section of Irish politics. 
Parnell was enabled, with his pockets bulging with greenbacks, to stand for 
three constituencies. This champion of Free Ireland had opened his aposto- 
late by creating a corner in elections with money from abroad. When the 
electoral period had ended, Parnell had seated most of his executive staff. 
Together with a few later nominations, they formed an instructive epitome 
and exemplar of the sage experience called to solve the gravest problems of 
Irish legisiation. Taken with their qualifications, the leading gentlemen of 
Mr. Parnell’s company were the following : 





18 Vol. i. p. 503. 
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John Redmond, Bill Office clerk . 4 - House of Commons, 
Thomas Sexton, journalist . . .  . Dnublin. 
John Dillon, surgeon . ? . Dublin. 
Arthur O’Connor, War Office dderk . . London. 
J. J. O’Kelly, journalist . ‘ , - New York. 
John Barry, manufacturer . , ‘ . Scotland. 
T. P. O’Connor, journalist . ; ‘ - London. 
Justin McCarthy, journalist . . 4 . London. 
Captain O’Shea, retired officer . ‘ - London. 
T. M. Healy, railway clerk . , ‘ Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Almost all these ‘ Cabinet Ministers of the Parnellite Ministry ’ were men 
of promise in their modest professions, and most of them were public 
speakers of exceptional fluency and power. Probably not two of them could 
have been elected without the American money.*¢ 


American money! That is the key to The New Departure. 
Mr. Parnell, as I have already remarked, had picked up 40,0001. 
of it during his dollar hunt of January and February 1880. It was 
the only expedition of the kind which he made in person. He 
preferred, when the collecting movement had been well initiated, 
to leave it to his lieutenants, who carried on the business success- 
fully. Dollars steadily poured in during the whole of the Parnellite 
régime, and were applied—somewhat frugally indeed—to the 
sustenance of the members of Mr. Parnell’s party. There was 
no difficulty in filling its ranks. But the gentlemen who, in Mr. 
O’Donnell’s phrase, were ‘ tumbling over one another in order to 
become his men in Parliament,’ did not inspire keen observers 
with much confidence. One of the shrewdest of them, Mr. John 
O’Leary, the recognised head of the National Fenians in Ireland, 
observed : ‘ I have seen a lot of those fellows take the Fenian oath. 
They are now ready to take the Parliamentary oath. Parnell will 
soon find that they will be faithful to nothing but their own 
interest.’ That was precisely the experience which was in store 
for Mr. Parnell. 

One of the most interesting chapters in Mr. O’Donnell’s book 
is that which relates the story of ‘ the uncrowned king’s ’ fall in 
1890. He had ruled his Parliamentary items with a rod of iron, 
by no means veiling the contempt with which most of them filled 
him. A friend of my own was talking to him one day in Pall Mall 
when a prominent member of his party, who chanced to be 
passing, made him a most profound reverence, to which Parnell 
responded by the slightest and most supercilious nod. My friend, 
somewhat amused, said, ‘ Don’t you shake hands with Mr. ——?’ 
‘I shake hands with that sweep!’ was Parnell’s reply. But on 
this matter we will hear Mr. O’ Donnell : 


He frequently spoke of his followers, even his leading lieutenants, in 
language of lurid $ contempt. ‘Uye this point I opposed him ‘inveciahly: 





16 Vol. i. p. 454. 
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I told him that Napoleon did not despise the humblest of his grenadiers, 
that, on the contrary, he leaned on their shoulder and plucked their ear or 


moustache. Parnell growled: ‘Oh, Napoleon never met So-and-so.’ I was . 


not the only man to censure Parnell on his tone of utter insolence towards 
his party, with very few exceptions. I know a couple of distinguished 
journalists still living, one English and the other Irish, who had been 
fanatically devoted to Parnell, and who had often remonstrated with him 
on his ferocious scorn towards this, that, and the other of his most gushingly 
effusive henchmen. I drew the conclusion that it was not merely the insolence 
of the well-born squire towards nobodies of talent which could explain this 
depreciation. I felt certain that Parnell believed that they followed ‘ not 
the leader but the luck.’ If the luck turned, if the leader stumbled, Parnell 
already believed that some of them were quite ready to change the allegiance 
and stab the chief. Four men who were subsequently conspicuous in the 
secession to Mr. Gladstone came most frequently under the lash of Parnell’s 
contempt. But there is reason to believe that he was habitually overbearing 
to the mass of his followers. This was unjust and unwise. They were poor, 
poorly educated, taking their weekly wage from the impolite hands of Biggar, 
who scolded them over their expenses with rough familiarity. But they were 
honestly convinced of the goodness of their miserable Land Leaguism, and 
they began, at all events, by idolising Parnell. Parnell had taken the 
American dollars to drive out the noblemen and gentlemen who mustered so 
thick in the Home Rule party of Butt. He had deliberately supported the 
somewhat proletarian selections of Messrs. Devoy and Davitt. He had 
dipped deepest of all into the collecting-bag of Patrick Ford. Nothing but 
bad health, the sense of apprehended failure, the consciousness that he was 
dependent for his existence as a party leader upon the subservient ability 
of the men who had been his puppets, at least in his opinion; nothing, above 
all, but the growing sense that the star of Gladstone was rising, and that 
his own orb might be setting, in the view and the wish of many of his former 
fanatics, can palliate, I cannot say excuse, the worser portions of Parnell’s 
attitude towards his followers. If he feared their treachery, he was doing 
his best to ensure it. When Gladstone gave the signal, when the clergy 
seized the opportunity, the ferocious bitterness with which the emancipated 
helots rent their ancient master, at once attested and avenged the years of 
truculent overlordship. Gallant, sensitive, haughty Parnell was no more 
a leader than a statesman. He knew there was mutiny. Instead of suppress- 
ing, he envenomed it.17 


There can be no question that the Parnellite Party had been 
disintegrating for some time before the scandal of the Divorce 
Court. One reason, doubtless, was that many of its members 
had become possessed of a certain amount of worldly wealth, and 
aspired to be something more than impotent pieces in the game 
played by their chief. I remember a story of a very prosperous 
canon—it was in the good old days—whose canonry was supple- 
mented by several rich livings, objecting strongly to a proposal 
for the increase of the miserable stipends of the minor canons of 
his cathedral. ‘ No, no,’ said the astute pluralist, ‘ that will never 
do; keep ’em poor and you keep em humble.’ The Parnellite 
members at the beginning of their career—needy men taken from 


17 Vol. ii. p. 176. 
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counters and desks, where they were earning perhaps thirty 
shillings a week—were bound by the doles from Mr. Patrick 
Egan’s treasury, to order themselves lowly and reverently before 
their master : and so they did. Not so after they had made money 
in the Land Court War, in journalism, in the City. ‘ When the 
crash came, the starveling patriots who had been picked up out of 
nothing, who had been fed and clothed by the moneys of the 
League, were as unlike the prosperous persons who were now to 
discuss the retention or dismissal of their leader as the army of 
Italy of General Bonaparte, before entering Italy, from that army 
after it had reaped honours and profits, whole garments, uniforms, 
watches and trinkets, full bellies and full pockets from the occu- 
pation of Italy. But Parnell was not a Bonaparte, and hardly 
more than a bit of a Murat now, with his white plume draggled 
and his sword arm lame.’ ** 

At first, indeed, the unanimous resolution of the Parnellites 
was to stand by their chief. Mr, Dillon ‘ saw nothing in what had 
occurred’ to alter the leadership of the Irish Party: and his 
colleagues were of the same opinion. Four days after the divorce 
verdict, Mr. Justin McCarthy, at a great meeting in Dublin, 
proposed a resolution, which was triumphantly carried, of un- 
abated confidence in Mr. Parnell ; and eight days after the verdict 
Mr. Parnell was re-elected chairman of the party, no member of 
it venturing to express dissent. But this did not suit Mr. 
Gladstone. ‘Fed with soft dedication all day long,’ that veteran 
had always disliked Parnell’s independent ways, as is evident from 
passages in Lord Morley’s well-known Life. And it is quite clear 
from Mr. O’Donnell’s pages that he had for long been endeavour- 
ing, with considerable success, to extend and consolidate his own 
personal influence among Parnell’s followers. In the frequent 
negotiations between the two, from the time of the Kilmainham 
treaty, Mr. Gladstone had proceeded on the principle embodied in 
the schoolboy formula : ‘ Heads I win: tails you lose.’ Parnell 
himself owned in 1886, ‘I am no match for Gladstone: he got 
more out of me than I ever got out of him.’ When the divorce 
scandal came, the old Parliamentarian had got all that was to be 
got out of Parnell, and the moment was opportune for getting rid 
of him. That Mr. Gladstone was actuated in the line which 
he took by mere zeal for the cause of morality—Mr. Gladstone 
may have believed : he was capable of believing anything which 
he wished to believe. But it is very difficult for anyone else to 
believe it. From the year 1882 Mr. Gladstone had been in the 
habit of visiting Mrs. O’Shea as Parnell’s confidential friend : ‘ the 
most important and delicate negotiations had passed through her 
fine and tactful hands ’ ” : and yet, we are assured, it never occurred 


18 Vol. ii. p. 298. 19 Vol. ii. p. 160. 
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to him that the relations between this fascinating and beautiful 
woman and the young and handsome Irish leader were not purely 
Platonic. Anyhow, the opportunity for crushing and displacing 
Parnell had arrived, and Mr. Gladstone eagerly embraced it. He 
appealed to the Nonconformist conscience : he appealed to the 
Catholic clergy : nay, he—the author of Vaticanism—founded his 
hopes on the Pope himself.*° Cardinal Manning wrote to the Irish 
bishops that ‘ Parnell could not be upheld in London’ ; and after 
some delay those prelates took action. They had never liked 
Parnel}, a Protestant of the haziest description ; they had been 
shocked and dismayed by his Parliamentary support of Mr. Brad- 
laugh ; and they were not sorry when they saw clear indications of 
the improbability of his weathering the storm which had been 
raised against him—for in his own party rebellion had broken out, 
But I will let Mr. O’Donnell tell the tale : 


Mr. Gladstone sent for the most singleminded of the Gladstonians in the 
Irish Party, Mr. Justin McCarthy, a Liberal to the backbone, and told him 
that if the wicked chief of the Parnellites did not retire Mr. Gladstone could 
have nothing more to do with Home Rule and would decline the premiership. 
He added most carefully and considerately, as Lord Morley notes, that he 
would on no account put any pressure on the Irish Party—who were entirely 
free to come to any conclusion?!—but if they did not hunt Parnell, then he, 
Gladstone, would dish Home Rule, or words to that effect. Poor Mr. Justin 
McCarthy almost sank into the earth at the prospect of an Ireland without 
a Gladstone. All lobbies and corridors at Westminster were filled with 
Gladstonised Parnellites declaring with stifled sobs that they would never 
have put Parnell again in the chair if they thought it would make Mr. 
Gladstone retire. They were lachrymose. They were in wrath and despair. 
Their altercation was more loud than the voice of lamentation in Ramah. 
Their grief approached what it would have been in earlier stages of their 
fortune if Pat Ford had docked their wages. ?? 


And so Mr. Parnell was deposed from his uncrowned kingship 
after that protracted and desperate resistance in No. 15 Committee 
Room. His object in prolonging the fight, Mr. O’Donnell tells 
us, was twofold. ‘He wanted to let the facts enter into Irish 
knowledge, with a view to the removal of the scene of debate from 
Westminster to the Irish capital. He was convinced, from the 
assurances which he was receiving from all parts of Ireland, that 
the Gladstonised gentlemen would be swept away by the tide of 
Irish indignation. Parnell would have been quite correct in this 
expectation if the decision had lain with the intelligent classes of 
the Irish electorate. He forgot that the 500,000 new voters of 
the last Reform Act were about as capable of a high national 
sentiment as of a high mathematical calculation.’ * 

2° See Lord Morley’s Life, vol. iii. p. 429 and p. 449. 

21 ‘ There is a pump round the corner : I don’t say put him under it.’ 


22 Vol. ii. p. 500. I have compressed Mr. O’Donnell’s narrative. 
28 Vol. ii. p. 314. 
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The triumph of the Old Parliamentary Hand was complete— 
and so was his satisfaction. He had made his influence predomi- 
nant in the Irish Party : and—there was about him, as’ about 
Robespierre, ‘ a kind of theocratic distinction ’ *—he posed before 
the people of this country as a sort of amalgam of the Prophet 
Nathan and St. John Baptist, much to the admiration of the 
wise. Beyond the Straits of Dover it was otherwise. Mr. 
O’Donnell, who at the time was residing on the Continent, tells 
us ‘ Everybody was hugely amused at Mr. Gladstone’s morality. 
People had wondered at his taking le parti des dynamiteurs to his 
arms ; and now they noted gleefully that he was far more severe 
towards l’adultére than l’assassinat.’ In Rome the affair caused 
some astonishment. An Italian Cardinal observed to a friend of 
mine, ‘ You English seem to think that there is only one virtue.’ 
And I remember a leading French diplomatist telling me how 
much the whole business puzzled him. He said : ‘ Quant 4 moi, je 
suis de l’avis du Pére Tout-d-tous.: ‘* Adultére, péché énorme qu’il 
faut toujours éviter autant qu’il est possible ’’ : mais, vu l’intimité 
qui avait si longtemps existé entre le pauvre Parnell et la belle 
dame, que voulez-vous ? ’ and he shrugged his shoulders. I replied, 
‘* Ah, that’s your light way; but it is not the way of a virtuous 
British public.’’ To which he rejoined : 


‘ Faut de la vertu: pas trop n’en faut: 
L’excés en tout est un défaut.’ 


I thought that nothing would be gained by continuing the 
conversation. 

So Mr. Parnell was deposed from his uncrowned kingship—to 
die in two years—and Mr. Gladstone reigned in his stead over the 
Irish party. He had in a way merited his elevation by his 
remarkable conversion to Parnellism. In October 1881 he had 
denounced Mr. Parnell as an utterly abandoned character who 
was marching through rapine to Imperial and national destruc- 
tion ; in May 1882 and subsequently he had based his whole Irish 
policy on a reconciliation with Mr. Parnell. And his conversion 
was as thorough as it was sudden. Thenceforward, from the 
stern denouncer of Irish crime, he posed as the fiery champion of 
Trish wrongs. Possessing, in a singular degree, the faculty of 
not seeing what he did not wish to see, he shut his eyes to 
the horrible cruelty to brute beasts, the savage violence to 
unarmed men, the inhuman refusal of the necessaries of life even 
to women and children, which were the ordinary incidents of the 
Parnellite movement. He never spoke of the Crimes Act except as 

24 This phrase is applied by Lord Morley to Robespierre, between whose 


oratory and Mr. Gladstone’s there is a close resemblance, as I have pointed out 
at p. 194 of my First Principles in Politics. 
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an outrage on the law. He excused boycotting as one of the ‘ only 
weapons of defence belonging to a poor and disheartened people.’ 
Nay, he out-Parnelled Parnell : he vindicated the Plan of Cam- 
paign, at which Parnell had boggled. He declined to see in it 
anything more than ‘ a substitute, without authority, for the law’ 
—a very perfect Gladstonian phrase. ‘How can you say,’ he 
demanded, ‘that those men were wrong who by the Plan of 
Campaign saved the people from eviction and starvation?’ But 
though Mr. Gladstone may be said to have reigned over the Irish 
party till his death—his picture, we are told, was to be found in 
every Nationalist household—he did not govern. Nor was it Mr. 
McCarthy or Mr. Dillon or Mr. Redmond who really governed. 
Mr. O’Donnell correctly points out that it is Mr. T. P. O’Connor 
who has in fact guided the entire policy of the Irish Parliamentary 
party down to the present day. From the first Mr. Parnell 
trusted him, and leaned upon him, perceiving that he was 
endowed with ‘the quality of adroit and managing man 
which not another Parnellite possessed in a remotely similar 
degree.’ Before he had been in Parliament a fortnight, he had 
taken that command of Mr. Parnell which lasted till the Glad- 
stone ultimatum. And the authority thus acquired he has 
retained till now. From the year 1883 to the year 1910 
the direction of the Irish vote has rested in the hands of Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor. ‘ Whoever might be the Roi Fainéant on the 
throne of straw ina Westminster Committee Room, Mr. O’Connor 
remained Maire du Palais.’ He is, as all the world knows, a 
Radical of an advanced type, and his influence has been ever used 
in support of Radical candidates. How great his influence is, 
may be inferred from the fact that at the last General Election it 
gave the Irish vote to the Government, and thereby secured for 
them the election, in between twenty and thirty British consti- 
tuencies, notwithstanding the strenuous efforts of the Catholic 
Bishops to secure that vote for the supporters of religious education. 

It was in 1893 that Mr. Gladstone’s second Home Rule Bill, 
as it is called, was thrown out by the Lords. During the seven- 
teen years which have since elapsed, the Irish party has pursued 
its course on much the same lines as before, though with a 
diminished treasury and with a less formidable crime roll. The 
funds collected for it in Ireland have steadily decreased : last year 
they amounted to 3554l. as against 5454]. in 1907. Not many 
weeks ago Mr. Redmond declared in Dublin that ‘the Irish 
National party would have been bankrupt in the last election were 
it not for Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s mission’ to the United States, 
which brought in 10,0001. The sinews of war were not forth- 
coming from the Irish constituencies which returned the seventy- 
two members who now hold the balance of power in the party 
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game. No; as Mr. John Bright wrote, so long ago as 1887, those 
gentlemen ‘sit in the House of Commons by virtue of contribu- 
tions from America, from men whose avowed object is to separate 
Ireland from Great Britain and permanently to break up the 
Union of the three Kingdoms,’ Nor must it be supposed that 
they are the freely elected representatives of their constituencies ; 
far from it. They are the nominees of a rigged convention, the 
hirelings of a pay-chest. Mr. O’Donnell truly observes: ‘ The 
phrase ‘‘ the decision of the majority of the party ’’ is employed to 
cover the nakedness of brutal reality. As the majority of the 
party consists of poor devils to whom the loss of their hire of 41. 
a week would be destitution, and who generally have no concep- 
tion of what is or is not for the good of the country, “‘ the decision 
of the majority ’’ is always the decision of the pay-chest.’** Nor 
does he in the least exaggerate when he describes the real ruling 
power in Ireland in the following terms: ‘ An irresponsible con- 
spiracy, which does not hesitate to threaten coercion to men and 
brutality to beasts, is armed by irresponsible and extern pay- 
masters with the capital to hire adherents and to organise dicta- 
tion. It substitutes clubs and branches for the constituencies. 
It substitutes the watched voting of packed and sorted conventions 
for the vote by ballot of free electors. It substitutes a pledge to 
obey a factious majority for the absolute obligation to legislate 
according to conscience which the constitution imposes upon 
every representative in Parliament. It pays a salary to the 
member of Parliament, who sells principle for pelf. It accumu- 
lates every obstacle of expense and hostility in the way of every 
honourable candidate. It repudiates and prohibits the respon- 
sibility of the legislator to the country and substitutes biind 
subservience to itself.’ ** 

To show the kind of men who are returned by this machinery 
to the House of Commons Mr. O’Donnell relates the following 
story : 

The other day a Redmondite member of Parliament died, leaving a widow 
absolutely destitute and a ne’er-do-well son. As the deceased had been a 
patriot, the neighbourhood felt bound to raise a subscription for the poor 
widow—enough to set her up in an eggs and grocery store. A village wiseacre 
remembered a way out. ‘ If the son were to be elected in his father’s place 


he would get the 41. a week from Mr. Redmond’s ‘‘ Transatlantico-Trans- 
pacific pay-chest.’’ If he engaged to give 1l. a week to his mother, the 





25 Vol. ii. p. 461. 
26 Vol. ii. p. 457. ‘I remember,’ writes Mr. O’Donnell, ‘ the bitter jest of a 
Dublin head-waiter, with whom I had a most friendly acquaintance of many years’ 
standing. An election of some importance was pending, and I said to my friend, 
as I waited for the breakfast bacon and eggs, ‘‘ Well, Michael, who is going to be 
the new member?” “‘ Sure, that’s settled. You can make your mind easy about 
that, sir.” ‘‘ How settled?” ‘‘ Settled I said, and settled it is. Look here, Mr. 
O'Donnell! You see them four legs of that chair before you. Well, if there was 
3a2 
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neighbourhood need not raise that subscription.’ Of course, the ne’er-do-well 
agreed, and the problem was solved. The House of Commons has another 
patriot, and Mr. Redmond could count upon another independent vote for 
gagging Mr. Healy.?? 


It would seem, however, that the O’Brienites are not greatly 
superior in tone or culture to the followers of Mr. Redmond, if a 
recently-elected member of that faction—a Mr. McKean to whom 
Mr. O’Donnell introduces us—may be taken as a specimen of 
them. Apparently a dispute had arisen between him and a Mr. 
Laverty about some place-hunting matter, and the following con- 
versation is reported in the public Press to have taken place : 


Mr. McKean: ‘ Do you mean to say you did not come to me and ask me 
to get you the office of the Clerk of the Crown and Peace for Louth?’ 

Mr. Laverty: ‘I admit that. Stand back, sir.’ 

Mr. McKean: ‘I won’t stand back. I say you are a liar and the truth 
is not in you.’ 
' Mr. Laverty: ‘ Mr. McKean subsequently wrote me a letter branding me 
as a traitor to my country and friends. Was that a gentlemanly or 
honourable way to begin this contest ? ’ 

Mr. McKean: ‘ You know as much about gentlemanliness as a pig does.’ 

Mr. Laverty :‘ Don’t talk to me of pigs. You are the man who organised 
the band of rowdies to have me kicked at Lattan the Sunday after Christmas.’ 

Mr. McKean: ‘I did not. You area liar!’ 

Mr. Laverty: ‘ Don’t call me a liar.’ 

The High Sheriff attempted to intervene, but the combatants brushed 
him aside.?® 


I cannot better end this article than with an extract from Mr, 
O’Donnell’s ultimate appreciation of his subject : 


I am now entitled to conclude with a final word upon the Parliamentary 
party from Ireland. Never was that party much less deserving of esteem. 
Never was that party in more complete ascendency and domination over the 
British Constitution. . . . Four score of avowed outlaws to the constitution 
and professed unfriends of the Empire can make and unmake the Imperial 
Government. Probably not ten of them would have passed or faced the 
ordeal of the Irish polls but for the collecting hat at Transatlantic gatherings 
and the uncivic oaths and combinations of the political sacristy and the 
Ribbon Lodge. Certainly almost all of them are the survivors or the heirs 
of the sordid items who, from 1880 to 1890 and later, ate their daily dole 
from the red-stained hands of Egan and Ford.?* 


And these are OUR MASTERS! 
W.S. Lity. 








four elections in four quarters, north, south, east, and west of Ireland, and if the 
lads up there ”—giving a comprehensive indication in the direction of the League 
offices—‘‘ just sint down the four legs of that very chair to the four elections, the 
four legs would come back M.P.’s before the week was out”’ (vol. ii. p. 430). 

27 Vol. i. p. 448. 28 Vol. ii. p. 476. 
29 Vol. ii. p. 472. 
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THE SUBMERGED HALF IN INDIA 


THE very institutions that, for fifty years or more, have been 
weakening the body politic of India, have all along found their 
most ardent and insistent champions amongst the Indian fair sex. 
In this manner the women of Hindostan have seriously retarded 
the progress of their people. Furthermore, their reactionary 
attitude has kept themselves victims of arrested growth. 

Just how the woman of India has proved instrumental in 
keeping her nation tied down to hindering superstitions can readily 
be understood by examining the feminine attitude toward early 
marriage and enforced widowhood—two of the most noxious 
institutions that afflict the Indian polity. 

Statistics show the number of female children married under 
four years of age to be more than 200,000, of those married 
between five and nine to be over 2,000,000, and those married 
under fourteen to be 8,000,000. Of course a good many of these 
children are wedded in name only, the actual consummation of 
the marriage not taking place until some time later. Withal it 
must not be forgotten that an appreciable percentage of these 
girls are condemned to become mothers when they ought to be 
playing with dolls. Their husbands, too, are mere boys, who 
should be romping around in gay unconcern. The half-formed 
children need schooling for years to come, but tyrant custom 
ordains otherwise. 

The result of such an insane institution can readily be imagined. 
Both the girl-wife and boy-husband must pay for this folly—in 
which they participate without understanding its perils—by for- 
feiting many years of their life, and, in addition to that, by being 
weak and sickly so long as they live. The immature mother may 
pay the penalty of losing her life at childbirth, or, what is still 
worse, may become physically wrecked, more or less permanently. 
The demands of motherhood, if she survives the shock of early 
maternity, will go a long way to impoverish her constitution. 
The progeny also will suffer—will be healthy and strong only by a 
miracle. Indeed, in many cases defective and deformed children 


will result from such unions. 
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Now, the keystone that supports the arch of this baneful 
custom is the Indian woman. The fathers of the child-bride and 
groom may happen to be men who have drunk deep at the fountain 
of modern education. They have come into the realisation that 
early marriage will ruin their children, mentally and physically, 
and thus will contribute towards the degeneration of the nation. 
But their wives are absolutely incapable of grasping such funda- 
mental reasoning. If the girl’s mother is a Hindu, her Brahman 
teacher sternly tells her that she would be guilty of a horrible sin 
if she were to keep her little daughter unmarried after she is eight 
years old. The mother of the boy is likewise instructed by her 
pandit. In the case of the Mahomedan mother, religion cannot 
be cited as a goad which compels her to marry her children while 
they are of tender age; but, speaking broadly, custom enslaves 
her to as great a degree as it does her Hindu sister. The women 
of the neighbourhood would make it their business to scandalise 
the mother of any girl or boy who might dare to keep her progeny 
unmarried after the eighth, or tenth, or at the utmost fourteenth, 
year. Therefore both the Hindu and Moslem women see to it 
that their children are married at an extremely early age—directly 
in the face of their educated husbands’ arguments showing the 
harm of so doing. There is such a telling force behind the wife’s 
ignorant dictum—she is ready to blubber, and forsooth practise 
those petty, though drastic, domestic tyrannies that make life 
unbearably unhappy—that the educated man of India finds he 
must perforce submit to the marriage of his undeveloped son or 
daughter, thereby consciously kicking India down grade. 

Like early marriage, enforced widowhood has hung like a 
heavy millstone around the neck of India. True, this custom 
does not prevail in all sections of Indian society, being strictly 
confined to the Hindus. The Hindu community, however, forms 
the larger bulk of the Indian population. Any usage that may 
have a prejudicial effect upon the Hindus, therefore, cannot but 
eventually tell on the entire country. Enforced widowhood is an 
open sore that, for many centuries, has been festering in the 
Hindu community, sadly vitiating and disabling it. To study 
the woe-begone condition of that hapless human, the Hindu 
widow, who, once widowed, must perforce for ever remain un- 
married, is bound to convince any thinking person that a nation 
which thus inhumanly treats a part of its population cannot, in 
the very nature of things, be expected to prosper. In certain 
parts of India the widow’s head is tonsured. Practically all over 
the land she is obliged to divest herself of certain, if not all, of her 
ornaments. In no part of the country is she allowed to dress in 
gay attire or paint her forehead, as does the woman who possesses 
a husband. She must wear dull gray or white dresses, for her 
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external appearance must be that of one in everlasting mourning. 
As a rule, the younger the widow is the more is she regarded as 
the embodiment of ill-luck ; for the suspicion lurks in the minds 
of her illiterate relatives that, in some ulterior way, she may have 
been responsible for the demise of her youthful lord and master, 
and thus she has been the means of bringing disastrous fortune 
upon the household. When other females of the family are enjoy- 
ing themselves on festive days, this poor girl must mope around in 
some out-of-the-way corner. In many homes she has no higher 
status than that of a servant, condemned to eternal drudgery with- 
out any compensation, and even lacking the right to murmur, or go 
on strike, or seek service in another family. Like a little brown 
Cinderella without a fairy godmother, her place is in the scullery. 
When she is done with her pots and pans, her only recreation is 
to chant prayers which possibly she does not understand,and which 
she has repeated so many times that their dull monotony only 
makes her long more frantically for death than does her drab home 
life. In not a few instances the young Hindu widow finds that the 
family of her deceased husband is chary of keeping her, despite 
her commercial value as an unpaid servant. In such a case she 
must go back to her parents’ home, where, too, she finds that her 
life is not all a bed of roses. 

It goes without saying that all Hindu widows are not treated 
uniformly badly by their kith and kin. Whether she receives 
sympathetic and humane consideration, or the reverse, depends 
entirely upon the dispositions of the people among whom she is 
thrown. In some instances, indeed, the widow occupies a premier 
position in the family, and is looked up to and obeyed. Since the 
Hindu household, to this day, is patterned after the patriarchal 
style, this good fortune does not fall to the lot of the young widow, 
but only to the one quite advanced in years. However, even 
though she may be esteemed and appreciated, the widow’s 
wretched existence is merely palliated. The great sorrow that 
tugs at her heart still crushes and anguishes her soul. Her wound 
for evermore will remain raw and bleeding. 

Hindostan by now would have been appreciably freed from this 
dread institution but for the women of the land, who have per- 
sistently played at cross purposes with the enlightened men; for 
the male Hindu, under the impulse of his Occidental education, 
is coming to be heartily ashamed of this custom, and quotes 
verses and chapters from the Vedas to prove that it is against the 
spirit of his real religion. But, while the educated men are work- 
ing to blot it out of existence, their wives, mothers, sisters, and 
daughters, even their widowed female relatives, are bitterly 
opposed to this radical reform, and their combined power per- 
petuates the practice. 
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A survey of woman’s influence in regard to early marriage and 
enforced widowhood discloses the fact that the fair sex of India is 
at that stage of slavery where the serf, though suffering the horrors 
of thraldom, has become so sodden that she does not appreciate— 
indeed, she stoutly resists—emancipation. Some slaves actually 
take pride in the fetters that chain them, especially when the 
cunning slave-holder gilds and bejewels the shackles. The woman 
of India is suffering; yet she wants to be left alone to go on 
suffering through eternity. 

There is an essential reason why the women of India are play- 
ing at cross purposes with the men of their land who would, if 
they could, free them from their bondage. These aspirations are 
confined to men more or less learned in the Occidental sense of the 
word. Their women-folk, however, lack this very motive power— 
modern education. Small as is the number of Indian men who 
are modernised, there are still fewer educated women in the land. 
The last census, taken in India in 1900, returned about 10 per 
cent. of men and somewhat less than 1 per cent. of women as 
‘literate.’ There is no way of learning how many of these Indian 
men and women are fairly well educated, but these statistics give 
an idea of the great disparity existing between the percentage 
of enlightened males and females in India ; and incidentally they 
give an inkling of the reason why the women relatives of the 
progressive Indian men are reactionary. 


II 


But, apart from considerations of social reforms in Hindostan, 
the yoking together of an educated man and an uneducated woman, 
in the nature of things, cannot be conducive to the comfort of 
either party. Just fancy the tragedy of the life of the husband 
and wife who abide in two widely separated worlds. The man, 
as the result of his Western enlightenment, has had a vision beau- 
tiful of the rejuvenescence of his country. On the contrary, the 
woman to whom he is married, while she may be the mistress of 
the superstitions and traditions of yesterday, is totally lacking in 
the impulse that is urging her mate to attempt to replace the 
old, hindering, time-worn ways with manners and customs better 
calculated to fit the exigencies of to-day. Thus she not only 
is unable to help the man materialise his dreams in the world 
of active life, but she is totally incapable of grasping his point of 
view, of understanding his meaning, of sympathising with him 
in his ideals. You might as well hitch up together a huge Per- 
cheron draft-horse and a tiny Shetland pony and expect them to 
travel harmoniously in double harness, as yoke together a man 
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and woman with such obviously dissimilar tastes, aims, and 
methods. Comradeship is out of the question in such a case. In 
order to be at one with each other, one must become subservient. 
Usually the question is settled by the man putting aside, for the 
time being when he enters the precincts of his home, all thought 
of Occidental culture and Oriental evolution, and meeting his wife 
on the common ground of petty household interests, conversing 
with her about the deadly dull details of domestic drudgery or the 
little scandals of the joint family life. If he remembered fhe 
workaday world, or even the happenings of his own homeland, 
in such an environment, the iron would strike deep into his soul 
and he would be unable to bear the tragedy of his life. If he 
cherishes the ambition to impart to his wife something of the 
knowledge he has acquired, to cultivate her mind, to interest her 
in weightier affairs than pots and pans and inconsequential parti- 
culars of family life, more than likely his efforts are destined to 
failure. He soon learns that his life partner is positively bored 
when he suggests higher interests to her. She finds any other line 
of thought than the deep-rutted routine of trifling talk tiresome in 
the extreme. It is apparently useless to hope to be able to fight 
against the combined forces of her sloth of thought, slavery to 
age-ordained custom, and religious superstition. He might as 
well butt his head against a solid stone wall with the idea of 
demolishing the obstruction as expect to have much influence 
upon his wife’s rigid mental habits, and he soon abandons all 
effort in this direction, accommodating his own ideas to her 
capacity when he is in her company rather than antagonise her by 
trying to force his ideals upon her unprepared mind. In cases 
such as this, marriage implies little else than procreation ; for a 
man and woman so unequally matched mentally can find little 
camaraderie in their union. 

And so long as they live there is no way out of this domestic 
cul-de-sac, either for the husband or for the wife. Like lambs 
led to the slaughter, boys and girls are sacrificed on the altar of 
marriage to be the victims of the matrimonial Moloch literally 
‘until death do part’; because for the millions of Hindus there 
is no divorce. The child grown to maturity may learn to love 
some other man or woman ; but the tie that united the twain before 
either knew his or her own mind, and without their consent, 
never can be dissolved. The man may, if he so wills, marry a 
second wife and live in a state of polygamy, although this is the 
exception rather than the rule ; but for the Hindu woman there is 
no help on earth. Her husband may cast her adrift, send her 
home to her parents, refuse to have anything more to do with her ; 
she is helpless in his hands. He may marry again if he chooses, 
but she must ever remain an abandoned wife, looked upon with 
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suspicion by everyone because she was unable to win and retain 
her husband’s love. She never can marry again ; and no matter 
how much she may smart under the lash of Fate she must submit 
to the torture. Few men would dare thus to snap asunder their 
bonds for fear of offending Mrs. Grundy : so, after all, both the 
man and woman are victims of the ironclad rule. Naturally the 
couple with divergent ideals and aims must drag along together 
as well as they may. 

In this connexion it must not be forgotten that the discordant 
matrimonial pairs in India, unlike those in the Occident, can find 
no consolation in the fact that they themselves are to blame for 
selecting each other. Neither the Hindus nor Moslems allow 
courtship before marriage. Amongst the Hindus, stars and horo- 
scopes are consulted ; the questions of caste and dower are taken 
into consideration ; but the wishes of the boy and girl are not 
inquired into. The Moslems do not consult the stars and priests. 
The Mahomedan parent must perforce consider the desires of his 
son or daughter as to the life-mate to be selected ; but usually this 
is treated as a perfunctory formality. Even if the consent of the 
parties most vitally interested in the solemn contract should be 
asked, it would be of no consequence, for as a general rule both of 
them are of such a tender age that they could not possibly grasp 
the gravity of the plunge they are forced to make. In the majority 
of cases the bride and groom never have seen each other prior to 
the performance of the marriage ceremony—in some instances 
they are not permitted to meet each other even years after they 
have been indissolubly married. In the circumstances they are 
mere marionettes in the inexorable hands of their parents, many 
of whom marry off their children for the sake of the excitement 
it entails and because it affords a chance for the lavish display 
of riches. 


II 


Allusion has been made to the tragic life of the educated 
man whose wife is incapable of understanding his ambitions 
and participating in his ideals. But the misery of this man’s 
wife exceeds his own unhappiness. If he is a native of Northern 
India his spouse must observe the Purdah system (in Southern 
India; with the exception of Hyderabad, women are not, 
as a rule, kept in seclusion). This means that the wife is more or 
less confined within the four walls of her home. Custom may 
have so dulled her sensibilities that she does not chafe against her 
enforced imprisonment, but she undoubtedly suffers from lack of 
air and exercise. The man, on the contrary, goes out into the 
hurly-burly of the business world. He engages in the duties of 
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public life, and probably spends a portion of his time at the club. 
These outside interests take the keen edge from the bitterness 
he must endure on account of being married to an uneducated 
woman. But the humdrum routine in the domestic realm, the 
weary monotony which the wife must undergo, is untouched by 
any detail that would tend to make it bearable. The household 
grind in itself is trying. The Indian woman must rise betimes 
and get the wheels of the home machinery running smoothly 
before her lord awakens. She must perform her tasks without 
the help of the modern devices that lighten the labour of her Occi- 
dental sister. As a general rule, the Indian husband requires 
considerable ‘ waiting on.’ Such a round of labour, engaged in 
day after day for many years, without any change, without the 
stimulation of an occasional trip into the outside world, without 
the opportunity to exchange ideas with other people (with the 
exception of scandalmongers of her own sex, who are equally 
as ignorant as she is herself), probably shut up in the woman’s 
apartment, is nothing short of dreary drudgery. It tends to 
paralyse her brain, to narrow her horizon; and it is not to be 
wondered at that when her husband attempts to interest her in 
outside affairs he finds that her intellect is too deadened to permit 
her to become enthused over the larger and more vital topics in 
which he is concerned. 

The Indian woman, whether Hindu or Moslem, is of a deeply 
religious temperament ; but even her religion does not open up to 
her an avenue for mental emancipation. The creed in itself may 
be all right, but as she knows it, it is cold and stereotyped. The 
Hindu woman bows before the idols. She performs rituals and 
takes part in sacrificial ceremonies. She even learns lengthy 
passages from the Bhagavad Gita, Ramayana, and Mahabharata 
by rote, and not unoften recites these without understanding their 
meaning. Likewise the Moslem woman memorises texts from 
the Koran. Not being familiar with Arabic, the language in 
which they are written, she does not comprehend their meaning. 
However, she repeats these texts over and over again. If the 
Hindu and Moslem women do come in personal contact with 
religious teachers they are narrow-minded bigots, with cramped 
mental horizons. Thus even religion becomes only another mono- 
tonous factor in the grey monotone of her life. 

If she is a young wife, the Indian woman’s position is even 
more irksome. In certain parts of India it is a common custom 
that the young wife, living, as she does, in the joint family of ten 
or twenty members, must never show her face to her husband’s 
father, uncles, or older brothers, or talk with them. Amongst 
many communities and nearly all over the land, the youthful 
couple are not permitted to speak to each other in the presence 
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of their elders. If the husband commits the unpardonable indis- 
cretion of so much as mentioning his wife in a loving manner, he 
becomes the butt of the household and even the victim of the ire 
of his seniors. In some families the young people do not have 
@ private room. Broadly speaking, they meet only at night, and 
their entire relationship is carried on in a surreptitious manner 
as if it was something to be ashamed of. 

Not only does the young wife have to combat these untoward 
circumstances, but, since the joint family system still more or less 
holds together in India, she is forced to endure the rule of the 
mother-in-law, whose canons and commands are as inexorable as 
the laws of the Medes and Persians. The husband’s mother 
has such unbounded power over his young wife that the daughter- 
in-law in India, in her heart of hearts, is always looking forward 
to the time when old age shall free her from her thraldom. The 
young husband, because of his financial dependence, and on 
account of the social customs, is unable to lighten the burden of 
his wife’s slavery to his mother. In fact, some implacable 
mothers-in-law are shrewd enough to couple their own severity 
with that of their own sons, in order to make it weigh more heavily 
upon the unfortunate girl-wives. 

In view of all this, it will be easy to understand that the chief 
victim in the tragedy of family life in Hindostan for generations 
past has been the young wife, married when she was yet an infant, 
without any girlhood, with no future prospect to look forward to 
but a monotonous, menial existence. Snatched from the cradle, 
as it were, torn bodily away from her mother’s care and pro- 
tection, and transplanted to a home where she will experience 
little consideration and much misery, the life of the young girl is 
tragic from the moment she comes wailing into a world of woe 
that will have little sunshine for her all her life. 


IV 


The situation in itself is distressing; but it is more heart- 
rending when you consider that the woman of India is intelligent 
and keen-witted, patient and self-sacrificing, zealous and hard- 
working, and above all conscientious and faithful. Though her 
immediate heritage has been that of a slave, yet in the annals of 
ancient and medieval Hindostan and the literature of both the 
Hindus and Moslems she can read of her prototypes who were not 
the drudges and toys of men that the average Indian woman 
to-day is. 

Take Sita, the heroine of the epic Ramayana, for an example. 
No one ever would accuse her of being the sort of serf that the 
average woman is in modern India. Sita married at an adult age, 
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and actually selected her own husband. She shared Rama’s ideals, 
and was his constant companion, even during the years when, 
banished by his father, he tramped through the forests of Hin- 
dostan. Like Sita, her mother-in-law, the wife of Dasaratha was 
an emancipated woman. She was not veiled nor was she con- 
fined in the zenana. Dasaratha’s queen actually went to the 
battlefield with her royal husband. 

However, at the time these queens lived, the woman of India 
not only was called ‘ ardhangi ’—equal half—but was treated as 
such, both at home and in public life. Countless legends, tradi- 
tions, and historical incidents prove beyond the shadow of doubt 
that the Hindu of old took particular pride in his chivalrous con- 
duct toward the fair sex, and allowed woman perfectly even rights 
and privileges with himself. One incontestable proof of this is the 
fact that to-day the Hindu alone in the world conceives of the 
Godhead as being female as well as male, and addresses God both 
as ‘ Mother ’ and ‘ Father,’ millions of Hindus worshipping the 
female personifications of God, such as Kali and Durga. 

This is the inheritance of the Hindu woman. Her Maho- 
medan sister, more than likely, is a descendant of Hindu forbears, 
and in some measure, ulterior though it may be, she shares this 
endowment. But even if she is descended from Arabian pro- 
genitors who migrated to India, slavery is not her portion handed 
down to her from the early days when Mahomedanism was pro- 
mulgated. It is now admitted by all intelligent students that 
Mahomet’s edicts appreciably improved the lot of the fair sex of 
his country in his time, even though in this day and age his com- 
mands do not appear to give the modern Mahomedan women the 
status that is theirs by divine right. 

Be this as it may, the advent of the Arabian hordes in Hindos- 
tan at the dawn of the Middle Ages brought about a reign of 
anarchy that existed until the larger portion of the country passed 
from the hands of the Hindu into those of the Moslem ; and these 
turbulent decades proved instrumental in depriving the Hindu 
women of the perfect liberty they had erstwhile enjoyed. The 
men found it necessary to shut them inside their homes in order to 
protect their persons and honour, and ensure them as great a 
measure of safety as possible. Up to that time early marriage 
practically was unknown in the land; but the exigencies of the 
times demanded that the girls should be married at an early age 
so that they should have husbands to protect them from being 
molested. Early marriage brought about ignorance, for little 
girls became brides and mothers before their education had fairly 
begun, and thus were unable to teach their children even the 
rudiments of knowledge. Man, playing the réle of defender, 
began to be regarded as superior to the woman who needed protec-. 
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tion. This gradually degenerated into female infanticide. By 
the time the Moslems gained the upper hand in India and life 
finally settled down to its normal state, in every sense of the word 
the Hindu woman had fallen from her one-time high pedestal. 
The customs that came into being born of stern necessity took such 
a@ firm hold upon Indian society that they could not be sloughed 
off. Indeed, the purdah system (seclusion of women) became 
quite fashionable, since the Mahomedan royalty and courtiers 
observed it. Asa result of these forces, it came to be eminently 
the proper thing for the Hindu as well as the Mahomedan women 
to remain at home, and never appear in public without heavily 
veiling themselves. 

The misguided priests now stepped in and carried this reaction 
still farther, manufacturing sacerdotal records in order to give the 
new customs the sanction of religion. Thus, in time, it came to 
be considered a religious duty for the girl to marry early, to 
remain a widow after her husband’s death, and even to perform 
suttee—burn herself on the funeral pyre of her dead husband. 
The theory that it was ordained by God that woman should be the 
inferior of man came later, as a matter of course. 


Vv 


Yet even during the Middle Ages, when India was steeped in 
ignorance, the country produced many women who were the peers 
of the best men of their time. Females ruled wisely in various 
parts of the land, and wrote notable books on philosophy and 
religion. 

Judiths were not lacking in the history of medisval India, 
which, with its countless conflicts, produced numerous Holofernes. 
One of these brave women of the days gone by was the Queen of 
Ganor. She found herself compelled to marry the Mahomedan 
who had conquered her in war. With rare subtlety, she placidly 
went through the marriage ceremony that tied her for life to her 
hated victor, and then presented her husband with a poisoned 
tunic, informing him of his impending doom when it was too late 
for him to save his life; committing suicide as soon as he was 
dead. 

Another woman managed to escape the clutches of Aurangzeb, 
who proposed to force her into his harem, by offering to marry 
the Rana Raj Singh of Meywar. Raj Singh seldom took a step 
in any matter of importance without consulting his talented 
wife, and it is declared that her diplomacy dictated a letter, signed 
by the Rana, which was sent to Aurangzeb, arraying unanswer- 
able arguments against a capitation tax which the Moghul 
Emperor proposed to levy. The Rani’s benefactions at the time 
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of the famine which devastated the land during Aurangzeb’s reign 
have become a matter of history, and from the accounts that have 
been written regarding her, there can be no doubt but that she was 
looked up to by the people of her time as an example of bravery 
and sagacity. 

The annals of the rise of the Mahrattas furnish many instances 
of woman’s strength of character and mental and physical hardi- 
ness—even of her warlike proclivities and martial abilities. Not 
only have the queens of history distinguished themselves as leaders 
of the army, but the lowly women have filled the ranks as private 
soldiers and fought valiantly for their land. 

The Mahratta woman who distinguished herself in the Mutiny, 
fighting for what she considered was the right, was the widow of 
Shanker Rao. Her son and husband were blown from the guns 
at Jubbulpur on that dreadful 18th of September in 1857. The 
widow took part in a number of skirmishes and seized Ramgarh. 
Finally, when she found herself hard pressed by the pursuing 
British soldiers, she jumped from her horse and plunged her own 
sword into her bosom, dying shortly afterwards at the English 
camp, to which she had been removed. 

Probably the most remarkable Indian woman of the last 
century was Lakshmi Bai, the Rani of Jhansi, who gave the 
British the greatest amount of trouble during the Mutiny. When 
the native troops at Jhansi rose in June 1857, massacring all 
the Europeans in the place who had surrendered, Lakshmi Bai 
took the reins of government in her own hands and defended the 
town when the English army besieged it in 1858. When Jhansi 
was finally taken by the British, the Rani fled in the night and 
succeeded in escaping, although hotly pursued by a party of 
cavalry. She raised another army of rebels and made a stand at 
Kunch, where she was again defeated and once more escaped, 
making her way to Gwalior to take advantage of Sindhia’s troops 
that had mutinied. Here she met her death, receiving a sabre 
cut on the head and a shot in her arm from the pursuing English 
cavalry when she was trying to escape. 

Like the Hindu women, many of their Mahomedan sisters have 
distinguished themselves. In the time of Caliph Omar Moslem 
women, clad in armour, went to the battlefield and fought with 
the men, inspiring them to the charge ; while the fighting Begum 
of Oudh still lives in the memory of her countrywomen. ‘The 
consort of Shah Jehan exercised great influence on him in the 
administration of Court affairs, and the Moghul Emperor built 
the world-famed Taj Mahal at Agra as a memorial to her. Many 
Moslem queens have ruled more or less extensive principalities 
at various periods of Indian history and acquitted themselves 


creditably. 
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VI 


While, however, a few names of brave and capable Indian 
women stand out in bright relief against the black background of 
time, there is no doubt whatever that the masses of womankind 
for generations past’ have remained backward and halting. To 
put it quite bluntly, for centuries the woman of India has merely 
vegetated instead of living a full-orbed life. 

The impact of Western civilisation has caused Hindostan to 
experience a new thrill of life; and, as a direct result of it, a 
new era is dawning for the women of the land. During the last 
generation Raja Ram Mohan Roy delved deep into the old San- 
skrit literature, and discovered the status of Indian womanhood 
in ancient times. This, in a small way, helped woman to 
advance a few faltering steps out of her slavery of centuries. His 
discovery that the burning of the widow on the funeral pyre of 
her dead husband did not possess religious sanction went a great 
way towards arming the British Government with authority to 
prohibit the performance of suttee, which, never common in the 
land, now, by virtue of the law, has become extinct. Following 
the example of Raja Ram Mohan Roy, other Indian scholars, 
notably Iswar Charan Vidyasagar, interested themselves in 
woman’s cause. Their study of the earlier religious books of the 
Hindus convinced them that early marriage and enforced widow- 
hood were not enjoined by their Shastras. They also learned that 
in ancient India women were not led like mere automatons to 
the matrimonial altar. 

All of these discoveries to-day are having a distinct tendency 
to pave the way for the eventual bettering of the condition of the 
Hindu woman, although she still continues to figure in the réle 
of a half-slave, half-plaything to man. Gradually the men of 
India, educated in the modern schools conducted by the Govern- 
ment and the missionaries, are commencing to see, as in a glass 
darkly to be sure, but nevertheless to discern that they cannot 
expect to be able to make any progress as a nation so long as they 
keep half of the population submerged in the Cimmerian darkness 
of ignorance. They are progressively coming into the realisation 
that it is absolutely necessary for the womanhood of the country 
to be educated to a sense of responsibility before Hindostan can 
expect to rise to its rightful place in the scale of nations. This 
awakening has come, as yet, to comparatively few Indians ; but it 
is acting as a wonderful motive power to uplift the fair sex of 
the land. These men are working for the emancipation of the 
women, but unfortunately, as already observed, they are per- 
sistently hindered in their efforts by the opposition offered to 
their programme of progress by their unlettered, reactionary 


women-folk. 
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T'he only thing that will open the eyes of the Indian women 
to their disabilities and disarm their resistance to reforms is 
modern education. So long as they do not have the opportunity 
to learn to read and write, the seed of enlightenment can but lie 
dormant beneath the clods of ignorance in the furrow of evolution. 
This truth is now dawning upon the Indians, and as a result they 
are coming actively to engage themselves in the furthering of 
female education. They are making an effort to educate their 
adult female relatives, in which undertaking they are but per- 
functorily succeeding. Not daunted, however, they are turning 
their attention to the young girls, and are giving them a training 
that will fit them to be potent factors in the emancipation of their 
sex and the progression of India. 


vil 


The ‘advance of female education in India has been slow on 
account of the reactionary forces arrayed against it. So far as 
figures go it would appear on the surface of things to be very 
slight ; for the last census showed that 997 Mahomedan and 995 
Hindu women per thousand were illiterate in the year of our 
Lord 1900. What is still worse is the fact that at present less 
than 1 per cent. of Indian girls of school-going age are being 
educated. In 1906-7 there were but 273 Indian women in 
colleges, while 525,000 of the females in schools had not passed 
beyond the lower primary stage. In all British India in this 
period less than 625,000 girls were receiving education, as 
balanced against 4,800,000 boys. The total number of institutions 
for girls in that year was 12,470, as against 150,220 for boys. 
While during this period 912,396/. 1s. 2d. was expended for male 
education, only 125,968]. 1s. 4d. was spent on the education of 
girls. 

These statistics would tell a discouraging tale but for the fact 
that the number of girls who are attending modern schools is 
progressively increasing. Whereas in 1896-97 about one female 
to ten males was receiving instruction in educational institutions, 
in 1906-07 the ratio rose to one to eight. 

The most encouraging fact of all is that the more wide-awake 
an Indian community is, the more of its girls are in school. Every- 
one acquainted with conditions in Hindostan will concede that 
probably the Parsees and native Christians are the most advanced 
sections of Indians. Amongst these the ratio of children at school 
is about one girl to two boys. Next to the Parsees and Christians 
rank the Brahmans and Buddhists in point of being alive to the 
necessity of educating the females. Amongst these communities 
about one girl to seven boys attends school. The Mahomedans 
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and Hindus other than Brahmans are the most backward of all 
in this respect, and amongst them one girl to nine boys is being 
educated. 

Likewise the more advanced the portion of Hindostan the 
greater facilities does it provide for female education. Baroda is 
considered to be the most progressive State in India, and here you 
find the highest percentage of girls of school-going age attending 
educational institutions. Baroda maintains a system of free and 
compulsory education for girls. Though the Gaekwar rules only 
about 2,000,000 people, still he conducts 350 schools solely for 
educating female children. These institutions are so conducted 
that they provide for the educational needs of every class of girls. 

Small as is the percentage of literate women in India to-day, 
and of the girls being trained in modern schools, when compared 
with the masses of women and the female children of school- 
going ages, yet it must be remembered that education is like an 
avalanche. It may start as a very small ball, but as it rolls 
onward in its course it rapidly gains in size and impetus until in 
the end it sweeps everything before it. The psychological effect 
of the success attained by the Indian women in professions such 
as medicine and literature, few in number though they are, is 
tremendous. What these advanced women have achieved, other 
Indian females long to attain. The parents of these girls like- 
wise are anxious to see their daughters distinguish themselves. 
Whereas in the years gone by a man’s station in life was measured 
by the strictness of the purdah the women members of his family 
observed, now it is gradually coming to pass that the real worth of 
an educated man of India is gauged by his ability to overcome the 
prejudices of the women schooled in the prejudices of yesterday, 
and to impart modern education to his daughters. 

As a natural result of this, all over the land, in the Native 
States as well as in British India, schools solely designed for girls 
are being established, and female children are being sent to them 
in increasing numbers. The Governmental institutions are being 
supplemented with academies financed and managed by educated 
men and women. Nearly every town in India of any size or 
consequence now has one or more modern schools conducted under 
native management, and their number is progressively increasing. 

Many of these modern schools are being maintained solely for 
the benefit of the widows. Here the unhappy Hindu girl who has 
lost her husband is enabled to learn some art or industry that will 
render her self-supporting, or at least that will render her 
unfortunate life more bearable to her. No fees whatever are 
charged at some of the better-known schools, and they are well 
patronised by erstwhile reactionary Hindus. 

In the past the British Government of India has spent but a 
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small pittance upon educating the women of the land; but now 
the Administration seems to be in the mood to take up the task 
in real earnest. As an encouraging instance, the measures that 
the Provincial Government of the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh are just at present launching may be mentioned. The plan, 
in brief, includes the appointment of an inspectress to organise 
and control the work of female education, with suitable assistants 
to help her in the work ; the enlargement of class-room accommo- 
dation at the Lucknow Normal School so as to take in day scholars 
as well as boarders ; the encouragement of the attendance of girls 
in boys’ schools by means of a system of capitation grants; the 
revision of the curriculum for girls’ schools; the training of 
teachers of good social standing to work both in the primary and 
secondary grades and as visiting governesses ; the encouraging of 
school teachers to educate their wives and female relatives with a 
view to their being engaged as instructors; the granting of sub- 
stantial scholarships to encourage girls and women to continue 
their studies at home from the lower to the higher grades, and 
even to the point that will enable them to take the university 
examinations ; increasing the number and improving the staff of 
girls’ schools ; the employment of fairly competent teachers until 
specially-trained ones are ready to enter the field; Government 
assistance for private schools for the better classes of girls ; active 
measures to stimulate attendance and study by giving money 
prizes as well as books and pictures as rewards of merit; and the 
establishment of local committees of advice to co-operate with the 
Government, to consist of members of the communities repre- 
sented in the district. The United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
Administration also has invited the active co-operation of Indian 
ladies in the effort to encourage and popularise female education. 
It will thus be seen that the scheme is comprehensive and far- 
reaching. It proposes to fit Indian women to teach their own 
girls; reaches out to educate the purdah females who, at this 
stage, could not be coaxed to the public schools; and takes the 
natives into the confidence of the Government, making it possible 
for them to help shape the educational policies according to the 
needs of their own communities. 

In this way the work of educating the girls of India is steadily 
progressing. But in a country where mere children are married 
and become mothers—and where such institutions are so firmly 
rooted in the soil of habit that it seems to an observer to be a 
matter of generations before they can be uprooted—whose hide- 
bound custom decrees that the girl who has been parted from her 
dolls also must observe purdah, it is necessary that the school 
should be carried to the home, since she cannot come to the 
institution. Some effort is being made along this line by the alert 
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members of the various Indian communities and by the Govern- 
ment. The various religious denominations are sending educated 
women into the strictest purdah families with a view to leavening 
the women with a desire for spiritual, mental, moral, and physical 
uplift. These workers do much good in a quiet way, and are 
appreciably helping the womanhood of the country to plod forward 
in the path of progress. 

As a natural sequel to such work, the women of the purdah are 
becoming modernised to a slight degree. Zenana parties are 
becoming quite common amongst the Hindu and Moslem ladies of 
Northern India, who must perforce remain secluded. These 
functions frequently take the form of readings or lectures, and are 
at the same time interesting and instructive. 


VIII 


You cannot impart modern education to a woman without 
inspiring her to chafe against her limitations and lack of 
opportunity and endeavour to secure her rights. This is what is 
happening at present in the case of the Indian woman. Gradually 
she is waking to a realisation of her needs and possibilities, and is 
earnestly considering what she can do to better her condition. 

Take the case of the Jain women as an illustration. This 
community usually has been considered backward; yet nearly 
4,000 Jain ladies gathered at a recent conference, where resolutions 
were passed condemning early marriage, emphasising the need of 
female education, and suggesting the establishment of widows’ 
homes. This was the fourth assembly of Jain ladies, and was 
much larger than any previous conference of the sort. Marwaris, 
Cutchis, Bhatias, and Gujaratis attended the gathering, as well 
as a few Daccani and Parsee women who were not members of the 
Jain community. Coming, as they did, from so many different 
parts of India, it is easy to judge that the advanced amongst the 
women of Hindostan are becoming inspired with the desire to 
improve their individual, domestic, and social lives. 

Even the intelligent amongst the widows are being awakened 
to the propriety and necessity of their lending a helping hand in 
uplifting the submerged half in India. Schools for women who 
have lost their husbands are now being conducted in many parts 
of the country, in which widows are to be found working as 
teachers on a merely nominal pay or for nothing at all. Many 
wealthy widows munificently contribute funds to help along 
institutions of this nature. 

The consorts of the rulers of the Native States are showing a 
keen interest in reforms of all kinds. The Maharani of Baroda 
probably takes as great an interest in public affairs as does her 
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popular husband, the Maharajah Gaekwar. She frequently 
speaks in public. The Begums of Bhopal and Janjira are helping 
the newly-founded college for Mahomedan girls at Aligarh with 
generous donations. Recently the Maharani of Mysore publicly 
distributed prizes to school-girls in order to inspire the ambition in 
the women of her State to take part in the civic life of India. On 
a similar occasion the Maharani of Burdwan appeared in public 
and gave away rewards to successful pupils. 


Ix 


These are indications seemingly small and insignificant, yet 
fraught with deep meaning for Hindostan. Yesterday the waters 
of that vast ocean—Indian society—were placid and calm. To-day 
here and there the surface is flecked with foam, showing that some 
force is at work beneath the billows, churning them into activity. 
That force is modern education. While as yet the number of 
educated women is pitifully small, as shown by the figures already 
quoted, still their influence is beginning to be felt. Occidental 
enlightenment is swaying the women, just as it does the men of 
India, to seek to do away with the senseless customs that have 
been crushing the life out of the land. Thus to-day the educated 
man who has been so fortunate as to marry a literate woman finds 
that his wife is a true comrade to him, eager to help him in 
furthering the welfare of the community, instead of hindering him 
by wiles and guiles when he seeks to effect a social reform. 

Indeed, in one important respect the situation is changing for 
the better. The educated men of the Peninsula are so infatuated 
with their political playthings that they are giving most of their 
attention to the firing off of verbal bombs at ‘the bureaucracy ’ 
of the land, for the time being losing sight of the larger and graver 
problem of purging the Indian polity of enforced widowhood, early 
marriage, and illiteracy amdéngst females and males. As a con- 
sequence a large share of the burden of pushing forward the social 
reforms must fall upon the shoulders of the educated women. To 
their credit be it noted that the advance guard of emancipated 
Indian women show a willingness to put their shoulder to the 
wheel of communal progress. This impetus, in years to come, is 
bound to become a tremendous force in uplifting the submerged 
half, thereby paving the way for Indian prosperity : for the only 
way Hindostan can become great lies through the emancipation of 
its womanhood. 


Saint Nrnat SINGH. 
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AN EFFICIENT NATIONAL ARMY 


THE reason why the problem of British Defence has not yet been 
satisfactorily solved is partly that it is far more complex in itself 
than that which confronts any other nation, and partly that the 
necessity to find an effectual solution of it has not hitherto 
been realised by the people at large, or been fairly and squarely 
admitted and faced by the leaders of either political party in 
the State. 

The British Empire stretches to the three corners of the world, 
and its communications lie over the surface of the Seven Seas. 
The white subjects of King Edward, of whom about four-fifths 
inhabit the United Kingdom, amount to little more than fifty 
millions, whereas the coloured races number upwards of three 
hundred and fifty millions. In addition, therefore, to dangers 
from without, there are also elements of danger within the Empire 
itself, the nature of which was manifested in 1857, and the sheet- 
anchor of our defence in all circumstances is obviously the Navy. 
The expression, ‘ The Navy first,’ is for us not merely a whole- 
some guiding principle, but a solid bed-rock of essential fact. 
Upon the Navy we must always rely for preventing invasion of 
our own territories, for the safe convoy of military succour to 
threatened points of our Empire, and for our ability to make 
counter-attacks, or to bring aid to an ally, on whatever land. No 
Army, however great its numbers or superlative its quality, could 
avail us anything if our Navy were to be vanquished ; yet land 
forces strong enough and good enough to repel invasion, and to 
follow up on land whatever advantages may be won at sea, must 
be provided as an indispensable complement to the Navy. The 
freedom of our fleets to employ the strategical offensive must not 
be hindered by a mill-stone of responsibility for local defence, as 
at present is unhappily the case; and it is equally imperative, 
because naval potentialities are naturally limited to the sea itself, 
that our Army should be capable of using effectively the opportuni- 
ties for offensive operations on land that the Navy may provide 
for it. A passively defensive strategy would not merely preclude 
all possibility of winning an advantageous peace, but eventually 
involve our financial ruin; because prolonged hostilities would 
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press far more heavily upon ourselves than upon any conceivable 
adversary. The calamities of war can be mitigated only by 
arriving at a quick decision, and to this end a vigorous offensive 
is absolutely indispensable. 

As regards the naval factors of the great problem of British 
Imperial Defence, the national understanding is, generally speak- 
ing, satisfactory. With the exception of a few blind faddists, who 
imagine that fair words will suffice to butter the parsnips of 
enduring peace, all classes and all political factions are agreed in 
demanding naval efficiency and sufficiency, at whatever cost to 
the State. Many resent the weight of the naval burden that 
presses so heavily on the shoulders of the tax-payer, yet the vast 
majority recognises the necessity for bearing it, as best it can be 
borne. Ina word, the naval problem resolves itself into the mere 
question of determining, in accordance with expert advice, the 
requisite strength of the Navy; the necessary funds being pro- 
vided, however reluctantly, by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in whatever manner he finds least inconvenient. That the money 
must be forthcoming is accepted as a matter of course. Far dif- 
ferent is the case of the Army. The cost of the Navy being 
enormous as well as unavoidable, there must necessarily be a limit 
to Army expenditure. Thus the question for the military authori- 
ties is not to determine the standards of strength and efficiency 
that they may consider requisite, but to discover how to get the 
best Army they can for the price that the State can or will pay for 
it. Soldiers and others who pine for great military efficiency in 
addition to naval, accept, nevertheless, the unanswerable logic of 
facts, loyally bowing to the essential principle ‘ The Navy first,’ 
and comforting themselves with the reflection that whereas the 
Navy, to be of any use at all, must be maintained in a state of 
constant readiness for action, armies can to some extent be 
improvised when required. With this conclusion it would be 
idle to disagree, since it is plainly evident that we cannot afford to 
maintain in normal conditions a professional Army strong enough 
to meet the needs of a great war. 

Where we have failed, however, is in our neglect to provide 
in peace an effective system by means of which to facilitate the 
improvisation of the additional forces required to reinforce the 
Regulars whenever the occasion may demand. Mr. Haldane 
undoubtedly had the desired object in view when he transformed 
the Militia into the Special Reserve ; but the practical effect of his 
measures has not been satisfactory. Mr. Haldane’s scheme has 
had in this connection the following results : About 20,000 first- 
rate Regular soldiers have been disbanded, with a consequent loss 
of fighting strength, including the reduced production of Reserv- 
ists, amounting to at least 35,000 men. Against this loss we are 
promised 90,000 Special Reservists, of whom about 70,000 are 
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. actually forthcoming, and half are, and always will be, immature 
boys not available for active service until long after a war has been 
commenced. But the Special Reserve has merely taken the place 
of the Militia. The Militia was 100,000 strong, and, although 
enlisted without any obligation for oversea service, never failed to 
volunteer when its assistance was required. The Special Reserve 
is better trained than was the Militia, but the latter had 30,000 
more men. In all, therefore, we have lost 35,000 Regulars and 
30,000 Militia, or a total of 65,000 men. The 35,000 Regulars had 
a fighting value greater than that of the whole 70,000 of the Special 
Reserve—first, because of their higher quality; and, secondly, 
because not more than half of the Special Reserve is composed of 
grown men fit for immediate service. In a word, we appear to 
have lost a good deal as regards both quality and quantity, and do 
not seem to have gained anything ; except that, whereas Militia- 
men were formerly under no obligation to serve abroad (though 
they always did so when invited), the Special Reserve is enlisted 
under a definite agreement to render such service. 

The Territorials are better organised than were the Volun- 
teers, but no better trained and scarcely stronger numerically. 
‘ Parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus.’ Is it not so? 

Nevertheless, in spite of practical failure, Mr. Haldane has 
undoubtedly proceeded in accordance with perfectly sound 
theories, and his failure has resulted chiefly from an unhappy 
obligation to juggle with names and figures. The unfortunate 
Secretary of State has been controlled by a pair of very potent 
evil genii—the policy of ‘ improvident economy ’ and the ‘ Right 
not to fight for one’s country.’ With such obstacles confronting 
him, Mr. Haldane’s good intentions became vain. Even the 
reductions of the Regular Army would have been perfectly justi- 
fiable, and might legitimately have been extended even further, 
if only they had been preceded by the completed creation of 
‘ Limited Service Regulars,’ an ‘ Active Militia ’ capable of doing 
the work of professional soldiers in times of national emergency. 
The late Mr. Arnold-Forster reached far nearer to the required 
mark than Mr. Haldane has done, but, like his successor, fall- 
ing over the same stumbling-blocks, he failed to provide in 
substitution for the reduced establishment of genuine Regulars a 
really efficient Militia or other organisation. 

If it be granted that ‘ no system can be satisfactory which does 
not give power of expansion outside the limit of the Regular 
Forces of the Crown, whatever that limit may be,’ the acceptance 
of the following corollaries can scarcely be avoided : 

(1) The citizen forces to be used for purposes of expansion to an abnormal 
fighting strength in the event of a great war must be so organised and 
trained in peace that they shall be fit to fight whatever enemy on fairly 
equal terms with professional soldiers. 
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(2) The citizen forces having fighting quality nearly equal to that of 
ars, the professional Army itself need not be maintained at a higher 
establishment than is necessary for the performance of its normal duties as 
the ‘police of the Empire.’ 
We require soldiers for two distinct purposes : 
(1) For garrison duties at home and abroad in times of peace and for 


‘ small wars.’ 
(2) For the defence of the United Kingdom and Empire in great national 


emergencies. 

For thirty-nine years we have striven unsuccessfully to make 
our Regular Army, composed of professional soldiers, serve two 
utterly antagonistic purposes. An Army which has half of its 
strength continuously employed on service abroad, and which 
therefore requires to keep mature men in its ranks, cannot pos- 
sibly possess within itself the ‘ power of expansion’ that is re- 
quired in order to give it numerical strength sufficient for a great 
war. Meanwhile, by the introduction of comparatively short 
service, we have made our Regular Army less professional, and 
consequently less efficient, without realising the intended object ; 
because, while our units abroad are incomparably superior to any 
others in the whole world, and probably superior to the units of our 
own long-service Army of former days, the units at home are so 
full of immature soldiers that Reservists are required not merely 
to complete them to war strength on mobilisation, but practically 
to reconstruct them. Consequently the initial drain on the 
Reserve is so great that little or no residue remains to replace 
wastage in the field. The Army of no other great Power is depen- 
dent upon its reserves for purposes of mobilisation to the extent 
that prevails in this country. 

The solution of our Army problem can be reached only by 
differentiating sharply between our normal and abnormal military 
needs, meeting the former with a professional Army recruited 
voluntarily, and the latter with a National Army raised and trained 
by compulsory methods, and in which will be absorbed the present 
Special Reserve and Territorial Force. 

There is not the slightest reason, however, that the soldiers of 
the National Army should live in barracks, except during the 
recruits’ course of, say, six months’ training, the ‘ service’ of such 
soldiers being given under the system that has been styled ‘ com- 
pulsory volunteering.’ In a word, the training of the National 
Army for war should merely give practical application to the theory 
in accordance with which it is now attempted, in vain, to train the 
Territorial Force. The recruits must be properly trained in the 
first instance, while the trained soldiers must be compelled to 
attend parade on a reasonable number of specified occasions during 
each year, and to attend camp in accordance with regulations 
approved by authority. 
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THE OBJECT IN VIEW 


The object of the present article is to propose a scheme 
whereby to obtain the necessary powers of efficient expansion, 
while interfering as little as possible with the vocations or trades 
of the officers and men, and keeping the expenses within the 
narrowest limits that are compatible with the necessary efficiency. 
The proposals which follow deal principally with the question of 
raising and training a National Army, having within itself an active 
branch available for Imperial Defence overseas, and a defensive 
branch for service at home only. Owing to the exigencies of 
space, it will frequently be necessary to omit details, supplying 
them only where it is apparently essential to do so. 


FOUNDATIONS 


For the basis of the scheme we will employ the system of 
compulsory cadet training recently adopted by the Australian 
Commonwealth, and charge the cost to the Education Votes.’ 

The physical development of all boys will be attended to 
between the ages of twelve and fourteen, and a few simple drill 
movements will also be taught. Between the ages of fourteen 
and sixteen the standards of physical development and of drill 
will be raised ; the latter, however, still remaining elementary. 
Shooting with miniature rifles will be commenced, and the squads 
will be exercised in judging distance. Between the ages of six- 
teen and eighteen elementary tactical training will be added to 
the course, and, if possible, shooting with the Service rifle. At 
the age of eighteen the morally and physically best of the youths 
will be selected, subject to a few necessary exemptions, to enjoy 
the honour of being enrolled as defenders of their country, up to 
the number required to fill vacancies in the local corps—a very 
different affair from conscription. Preference will of course be 
given, as far as possible, to those who voluntarily offer themselves 
for enlistment. The selected youths will then perform a con- 
tinuous course of six months’ training in all the duties of the soldier 
in war. There will be plenty of time for a thorough training, the 
elements of drill and musketry having been already mastered 
during the cadet stage of the course. 


COMPULSORY SERVICE 
Conscription, that is to say the use of the ‘ ballot,’ is the very 
worst of all systems of recruiting ; it is detestable in theory and 
unsatisfactory in practice. By employing the ballot in order to 
decide who shall discharge and who shall escape performance of 
the noblest. duty attached to citizenship, if is inevitably ensured 
? Non-commissioned officers who have passed the examination for Army school- 


masters should be given preference when appointing masters to National Schools, 
and a sufficient proportion of the Inspectors of Schools should be ex-officers. 
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that those whose names are ‘ drawn ’ shall be deemed unlucky, and 
so consider themselves, while others who successfully evade their 
national obligation are regarded as fortunate. Thus patriotism is 
debauched by indolent selfishness. Moreover, among the actually 
conscripted there must necessarily be many who lack the stomach 
to be good soldiers, while others who (although not keen enough to 
have previously offered themselves voluntarily) would have accepted 
with cheerfulness a military destiny, are nevertheless excluded. 
Little wonder is it, therefore, that the great military Powers of the 
European Continent have one and all discarded conscription in 
favour of universal service, although, owing to the immensity of 
their needs, they can actually afford to reject comparatively few in 
addition to the manifestly unsuitable. Our own situation is for- 
tunately different. We have no need to emulate the Continental 
standard of numbers, and are therefore free to exercise a very care- 
ful system of selection—to our great military and other profit. 
Human nature being what it is, we may rest assured that among the 
class of men we want for our soldiers, the moral and physical pick of 
the nation, rejection would be regarded as a disgrace, and selection 
consequently as a much-coveted honour. Instead of young men 
wilfully maiming themselves or malingering in order to escape 
service, thousands would eagerly strive to better their physical 
development, and to earn the best possible testimonials, lest they 
should be numbered with the women, the priests, the effete, and the 
disreputable. For Quakers and other ‘ conscientious objectors ’ 
there are the Hospital Corps and other non-combatant branches of 
the Army. Finally, all who give whatever military service to the 
State ought, as in Switzerland, to enjoy compensating advantages 
in civil life. 

THE PROVISION OF OFFICERS AND NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 

(1) Officers 

Previous to the enlistment of each batch of recruits, those who 
wish to be candidates for eventual promotion to the commissioned 
and non-commissioned ranks respectively will be subjected to 
suitable educational tests. All who pass will be granted certifi- 
cates, and their names will be registered for future selection, 
subject to the degrees of military fitness they may subsequently 
display. 

After four months’ training a limited number of acting lance- 
corporals will be appointed, the best soldiers being selected, regard- 
less of position on the educational test-lists. A month later the 
lance-corporals and any privates whose merits may at first have 
been overlooked will be practically tested in the duties of section 
commanders in the field (the scope of these duties being rather 
liberally interpreted), and will further undergo a searching written 
examination in tactics and field engineering. Guided by the 
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marks gained in the whole examination, and by his personal know- 
ledge of each candidate’s practical ability ,? the officer commanding 
the instructional squadron, battery, or company will recommend 
promotions to the rank of ‘acting corporal,’ and the names of 
those who are promoted accordingly will forthwith be placed on 
the ‘ waiting list’ for appointment as lance-corporals in the bat- 
talion or other unit of their corps to which they may be posted. 

On the conclusion of the six months’ course of training a 
limited number of carefully selected ‘ acting corporals,’ who are 
considered qualified for eventual promotion to commissions, will 
be permitted to remain under instruction as assistant instructors 
of the succeeding batch of recruits for a second period of six 
months. All who give complete satisfaction during the further 
course will be entitled to present themselves at competitive exami- 
nations held periodically for the purpose, and the successful candi- 
dates will be promoted to the rank of second-lieutenant as 
vacancies occur. In this way it seems to the writer that an ade- 
quate supply of competent officers would be ensured for the Terri- 
torial Army ; whereas in existing conditions the inefficiency of the 
officers, owing to their lack of elementary military knowledge, is 
the most serious of all detriments to the fighting value of that 
force. Under a compulsory system there would be plenty of 
candidates ; every young fellow fit to be an officer, and no doubt 
others also, would prefer to work for a commission rather than 
remain in the ranks throughout the whole period of service. There 
would certainly be keen competition, and strict selection would 
consequently be practicable. 


(2) Non-Commissioned Officers 


The provision of properly trained non-commissioned officers is 
no less important than that of officers, and involves, moreover, 
greater difficulties. Upon the one hand, it is easy to teach any 
intelligent and properly educated lad during a six months’ course 
of training all that the average sergeant of Regulars knows of a 
section commander’s duties in the field ; but, upon the other hand, 
only experience in applying such knowledge, aided by the attain- 


* With reference to the exercise of ‘selection’ in conjunction with the test 
of examination, the present writer would mention an example of its importance, 
based on his own experience when in command of the ‘ Spectator Experimental 
Company.’ Of the Spectator sergeants, the second in order of practical merit 
as a section commander was a lad who, if he had been judged solely in accordance 
with the results of the written examination, would not have been promoted 
sergeant at all. By his subsequent performances, however, he clearly proved the 
justice of his selection. At a field-day on the Fox Hills he used the ground so 
cleverly for the advance of his section, that he was enabled to surprise and put 
out of action an entire company of a Regular battalion, after which he proceeded 
further to surprise and capture a machine-gun belonging to the same corps. On 
parade this lad was one of the smartest soldiers I ever saw, and I have always 
regretted that he did not enlist in the Army. 
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ment of full manhood, can supply that influence over the private 
soldiers which is indispensable to the efficiency of a section leader 
in war. Knowledge, however practical in itself, is of little value 
without the power to compel obedience by inspiring confidence, 
and such power very few boys can have over men. Plenty of 
recruit non-commissioned officers would, no doubt, willingly 
remain for six months longer after the completion of their original 
course of training, but it would obviously serve practical efficiency 
better if the selected men were to rejoin the instructional units, for 
a ‘refresher’ course, after, say, two years’ regimental service. 
The latter arrangement, however, would clearly involve inter- 
ference with now settled occupations in civil life, and would there- 
fore be probably found impracticable without compensation to 
employers sufficient to induce them to reinstate the men in the 
posts they had temporarily vacated. Meanwhile it is quite certain 
that the ‘ refresher ’ plan would be the more useful, and therefore 
that it should not be rejected without a fair trial. 
INSTRUCTORS. 

For the first start of efficient Territorial training large numbers 
of Regular and ex-Regular officers, and pensioner or Reservist 
sergeant-instructors, would be indispensable; but*such outside 
assistance would be quite unsuitable for general use in perpetuity, 
because it is imperative that the Territorial Army shall be as far 
as possible complete in itself in all respects. To this end the pro- 
vision of experienced Territorial non-commissioned officers is espe- 
cially important. The officer question is not so difficult, because 
even the youngest officer holds, as an officer, a superior position ; 
and, moreover, the officer is not in such continual contact with 
the men. So long as the officer knows his work, his age and 
experience are of only secondary importance ; but it is otherwise 
in the case of the non-commissioned officers. 

ORGANISATION AND NUMBERS 

The proposed National Army will consist of two branches—the 
Territorial Army and the Territorial Reserve. The former force 
will be available for service beyond the sea in time of great national 
emergency, but the latter will be liable for home defence only. 

Territorial soldiers whose ages do not exceed the prescribed 
limit will be allowed at any time to enlist in the Regular Army, 
so far as vacancies will permit, and also, after the completion of 
the six months’ recruit training, to enlist in the First Class Army 
Reserve. Soldiers who adopt the latter alternative will be re- 
quired to serve with a unit of the Regular regiment of their choice 
for a period of six months, the pay of these recruits to be at the 
usual rate. Vacancies in the Territorial Army, caused by such 
enlistments for service in the Regulars, will be filled by calling 
up @ corresponding number of additional recruits, 
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The officers and men will be engaged at the age of eighteen for 
twelve years, of which period seven years will normally be served 
in the Territorial Army and five years in the Territorial Reserve. 
For the first two years of their service Territorial soldiers will be 
borne as supernumeraries on the rolls of their regiments ; and, in 
the event of mobilisation for service abroad, all under twenty years 
of age will be attached to units left at home. 

Units of the Territorial Army will be composed of men of from 
twenty to twenty-five years of age, and will be maintained always 
at war strength ready to take the field exactly as they stand. The 
constant completeness of these homogeneous units will largely 
compensate for lack of professionalism. It is only because Regu- 
lars are Regulars that the efficiency of Regular units is not more 
seriously impaired by the composite nature of their mobilised 
construction. 

On the basis of twelve years’ total service, and making due 
allowance for a certain number of officers and other ranks pro- 
longing their service in the Territorial Army, and eventually re- 
engaging, the enlistment of 100,000 recruits annually should 
yield a force of about 1,200,000, serving as follows : 





Young soldiers under two years’ service. ‘ . 200,000 
The Territorial Army 3 ‘ é : : . 500,000 
The Territorial Reserve . j : ; : - 500,000 

ee eee 2 


It may be assumed that, whereas a certain number of men on 
the establishment of the Territorial Army would be found unfit 
for service in case of mobilisation, there would be a sufficiency of 
young soldiers over twenty years of age, although having less than 
two years’ service, ready to fill such vacancies. 

On mobilisation for active service, in the event of great national 
emergency, one half of the Territorial Army will be available for 
an Expeditionary Force, the other half supplying drafts from 
time to time to replace casualties sustained in the field by Regular 
as well as by Territorial units; and with this object a Territorial 
infantry regiment, for example, will consist of four battalions. 
The regiments of the Territorial Reserve will be similarly com- 
posed, but will be mobilised only to the extent necessary for 
garrison duty at home—probably furnishing composite units for 
such service, except in times of very grave necessity. 

An infantry brigade will be composed of two regiments, and 
in times of peace will thus have eight battalions ; but a brigade of 
the Territorial Army, mobilised for service abroad, will include 
only four battalions—two from each regiment—the remaining four 
battalions forming a ‘ provisional brigade,’ under a previously 
selected regimental lieutenant-colonel (holding temporary or 
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permanent rank as colonel), who during peace will have acted as 
‘ understudy ’ to the permanent brigadier, taking his place during 
any temporary absences of the latter on leave or otherwise. Field 
armies for home defence will be formed of provisional brigades and 
divisions of the Territorial Army, divisional commanders and 
staffs being as a rule obtained from. the half-pay and retired lists. 
The troops required for sedentary garrison duties will be furnished 
by the Territorial Reserve. 

Infantry divisions will be composed of three brigades, and 
army corps of two divisions. 

The County Associations will continue to conduct local adminis- 
trative business, including the recruiting services; they will be 
formed in groups corresponding with army corps districts, and 
each will be represented on a central council of the group to which 
it belongs. 

THE TERRITORIAL RESERVE 


It is proposed that the organisation of the Territorial Reserve 
shall be carried no higher than the formation of brigades, and that 
the brigades, regiments, battalions, squadrons, batteries, and 
companies of that force shall severally be associated very closely 
with the corresponding units of the Territorial Army belonging to 
the same districts. By this means very considerable economies 
will be secured, because the necessity to employ a large permanent 
staff with the Territorial Reserve will be obviated. Divisional 
commanders of the Territorial Army will be responsible for super- 
vising and inspecting the Territorial Reserves attached to their 
commands. All armouries, rifle ranges, &c., will be used in 
common by the units of the Territorial Army and of the Territorial 
Reserve, the working personnel in respect to such services being 
supplied by the former force. The strength of the staff and 
departments need not be completed unless in the event of 
mobilisation. 

TRAINING 


The permanent instructional staff of each Territorial regiment, 
assisted by a sufficiency of regimental officers and N.C.O.s (who 
will be invited to volunteer their services, and will be adequately 
paid for them), will train the recruits at regimental headquarters. 
It will have been observed that, as the normal period of service 
on the effective establishment of a regiment of the Territorial 
Army is five years, about two hundred recruits per battalion will 
be required annually in order to maintain a strength of 1000. 

That is to say, in a regiment of four battalions the annual 
intake will be about 800 recruits. To train so large a number 
simultaneously would demand the services of a very large staff of 
instructors, and would therefore be exceedingly expensive. In 
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order to meet this difficulty, therefore, the recruits will be trained 
in two batches from the Ist of January to the 17th of June, and 
from the Ist of July to the 18th of December : i.e., equal periods 
of 168 days. Against the foregoing proposal it may naturally be 
objected that the instructors must be allowed reasonable holidays. 
Quite so. But this can easily be arranged, because at the 
beginning of each course very few officers will be required during 
the stage of elementary drills and exercises. Similarly, towards 
the end of each course, when training is the principal thing, the 
bulk of the sergeants can be spared, more especially as the 
recruits who have earned ‘ acting rank ’ will not only be available 
for drill and exercises, but will obviously need to be given all 
possible opportunities for learning their work as commanders 
of sections. By adopting this simple method the training staff 
will be enabled to do double duty, and the cost will be corre- 
spondingly reduced. 

Long ‘annual trainings’ must, as a rule, be frankly 
abandoned ; but the regulations must be elastic, so as to suit local 
conditions. The men of the Cameron Highlanders (Special 
Reserve), for example, could not possibly attend intermittently for 
training during the year without grave hardship, whereas it suits 
them to attend an annual training of considerable duration. 

In Australia the amount of training to be performed is fixed in 
hours of attendance, which can be performed either piecemeal or 
for the most part in camp, and camp attendance beyond seven 
days is not compulsory. 

We ourselves must similarly legislate, so as to prevent men 
suffering needlessly in the discharge of their military duties. 

During his seven years’ service in the Territorial Army, every 
officer and man will therefore be compelled to attend the annual 
camp for seven days only, but will be required to put in during the 
rest of the year, in addition to musketry practice, the equivalent of 
seven other days’ training—say, forty-eight hours more ; one drill 
or exercise per month to be for ‘all hands,’ and held on a date 
notified in orders. In return for such service, let all ranks be 
entitled to pay and allowances, including rations and messing, 
partly in kind and partly in money, for fourteen days annually. 

In the Territorial Reserve a seven days’ camp in the second 
and fourth years, with one drill or exercise per month during each 
year of service, would be sufficient. Pay to be granted for the 
week in camp, but the intermittent attendances for drill and 
exercises (the latter including musketry) to be unpaid. 


THE PRINcIPAL ITEMS OF CosT 


The pay of recruits undergoing six months’ training need only 
be nominal—say, half-a-crown a week for pocket-money. The 
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value of free board, lodging, and clothing would not be less than 
ten shillings a week, so that the total receipts in money or in kind 
would roughly amount to twelve shillings and sixpenee per week— 
quite enough for the average lad of eighteen. Only ‘ Service 
dress’ need be issued to Territorials. The principal items of 
cost in relation to training the recruits and for the training, pay, 
rations, messing, and clothing of the Territorial Army and of the 
Territorial Reserve have been estimated as follows :— 






































_ Recrorrs 
ed 
Pay of 100,000 Recruits, 24 weeks at 2s. 6d. . . - . he 300,000 
| Rations and Messing,3 1é8daysatls.. . . . . . 840,000 | 
| Free Kits and Clothing, at £4 F ‘ * : - . . 400,000 | 
Ammunition, at £1 100,000 
For Camp and Drills (second six months), Pay, Ratious and 
Messing, 14 days at 1s. 9d. . ° 129,000 
| Tar Se ee 
ee padieasss Dipema. th Se bi wrmee 
SECOND-YEAR RECRUITS 
— 
| ave ot 100,000 Recruits, 14 days at 1s. . F 4 . ’ F 70,000 
| ons and Messing, 14 days at ae ‘20 dito Deak ee 52,500 
we at £1 per man. ° . . fF : ‘ ‘ 100,000 | 
tion, at 10s. per man ettiall> aie. rae 50,000 1 
ee ee 
INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 
' 
Officers | Other 
| P 
| 150 Majors, 365 days at £1 . ipa ihe 54,750 
| 1,000 | | ye weer do ubalterns, 365 days 5 at, say, 10s. . , - | 182,500 
; 400 | | ts and Quartermasters, days at, says 15s. - F 109,500 | 
| 4,000 | MN. “0. I Tustrassene, 206 aarp at, say, 48. ot > bie 
i 5,000 | Old Soldiers (duties and fatigues), 365 days: at, say, mes 182,500 
| 600 Buglers (old soldiers), 365 days at, say, 2s. . ‘ a an 18,600 
| | Annual Clothing, 9,600 N.C.0.s and men at £2 10s. at 24,000 
| Rations and Messing, 9,600 N.C.O.s and men 365 days at 9d. 131,400 
| 1,550 9,600 Total £995,250 | 
Norz.—The above represent average rates. 
STAFF OF THE TERRITORIAL ARMY 
oe Moe ia | a = - _— — 
| Officers } see nks 
2 
8 Lieut.-Generals at (in addition to Half-Pay) am ‘ . ‘ 4,800 
20 Major-Generals 4 at £500 . R e 10,000 | 
100 | Brigadiers and Colonels on the Staff 4 at £400 . 40,000 
400 | Other Combatant and De ental Staff Officers 4 at £200 ‘ 80,000 
5,000 | Engineers, Surgeons, &c. (retaining fees) at £50 ‘ . 250,000 
(1,000) | Clerks, &c. (ex-soldiers, supernumerary)4at #80 . . ‘ 80,000 
5,528 Total . é bast @ . . e . | £464,800 


3 An extra 3d. per day for early-morning cocoa, &c., and suppers. 
* In addition to half-pay, retired pay, or pensions, if "Regulars. 
Vou. LXVII—No. 399 31 
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REGIMENTAL Lists 
































| 
Officers _ is 
| ‘ 
800 | Lieut.-Colonels, 4 days * 308. 16,800 
1,600 | _— 14 come at 208. 22,400 
5,000 vs at 15s. « 

10,000 terns, 14 days at 10s, 70,000 
1,000 Aajatente’ 365 by -yaey ° 273,750 
1,000 da: at 15s. 273,750 

1,000 ate ny 365 days at 7s. . 127,750 
1,000 ene Sergeants 5 365 oye 8 at és. 109,500 
5,000 ur Borgeanta 6 365 days at 456,250 
2,000 | Clerks, &c.5 365 days at4s. . 1 
ais | Seren staan ‘as 
ys a ° } A 
35,000 | Corporal, 14 days at 2. | 35,000 
25,000 , 14 days at 1s. 3d. | 21,875 
379,922 ss 14 4 days atls. . 995 
Annual clothing, ey ‘ other ranks’ "at £2 927,844 
i Rations and 922 ‘ other ranks,’ 14 days wi at wd. 243,559 
Ammunition, 1 492,922 officers and men at 10s. . | 246,461 

19,400 | 463,922 Total . | 28,605,184 
7,078 9,600 | Add Staffs. 

26,478 | 473,522 | 

500,000 Total Territorial Army, all ranks, 
TERRITORIAL RESERVE. 
| RSS BK ee 
Other 
ffi } 
| Officers | Ranl once | 2 
s = Saeed a eer 
& 
100 | ot oar ve} and Colonels on the Staff@at 2200 . 20,000 
4v0 Other Officers § at £100 . e 40,000 
(500) Oherhe yh supernumerary) 8 at £80 ° 40,000 
1,000 | Adjutants ( Quartermasterr) § at £100 ; 100,000 
1,000 | Sergeant-Majors acting loo as Q.M.S. and O.R. mse at £80 80,000 
| Clothing for 43,68 N, 0.8 and Men at 21 « 473,522 
Ammunition for 492,922 Officers and Men at 5s. . 128,230 
| Annual charge on account of two mee of seven days each, 
| | | during periods of five years . . ° - | 158,000 
| | ! aS 
| 
| 500 | 2,500 pon Total . ; (21,096,762 
RECAPITULATION 
owe £ 
| | | £ 
| | Beorutta, six months’ training and to end of first yor 1,769,000 
| | Sete ws ee ee 25500 
} | | | mnstructional sr 995,250 
j j Territorial Army Staff and de; rtment 464,800 
| os Regimental lis' ° 3,605,184 
| ” Reserve (all coving e : | 1,034,762 
| | | 
| Total ‘ 25,141,486 








5 Permanent Staff. 
* Includes squadron and battery Sergeant-Majors. 
* I have not attempted to estimate for artillery practice; but I imagine that 
for, say, 1200 guns, the amount would not exceed about 20,0007. 
8 In addition to retired pay or pensions if ex-Regulars. 
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It need hardly be said that other expenses will require to be 
met in addition to the items set forth in the foregoing tables. 
Existing regimental depot barracks must be enlarged, at an average 
cost of at least 50001. each—say, 345,0001.; and the entirely 
new construction also involved would probably raise the charge for 
barracks to upwards of half a million. Also there must be a large 
increase of the stock of weapons and equipment, costing not far 
short of 2,000,0001., and about 500,000/. will probably be required 
for additional camp equipment and other stores, including practice 
ammunition for Artillery. These items, due allowance being 
made for depreciation, will represent a further annual charge of 
about 450,0001., thus raising the total estimate for the National 
Army to about 8,591 4861. annually—a very serious sum of money. 
But we must remember that the Special Reserve and the Terri- 
torial Force already cost between them 3,204,0001., and that as 
soon as the proposed Army has been made ready at least 25,000 
Regulars, now costing about 1,500,000/., may quite safely be 
dispensed with. The Army Service Corps Transport, for 
example, which has never been, and never can be, of the slightest 
use for ‘small wars,’ ought in any case to be organised on a 
‘Militia basis.’ The net amount requiring to be additionally 
provided, according to the foregoing estimates, will thus be no 
more than 3,887 ,486/., and this would not be too high a price to 
pay for the final laying of the ‘ Invasion Bogie ’ at home, and for 
the preservation of the ‘ balance of power in Europe ’—both very 
potent factors in the interests of peace and of security. If, how- 
ever, the amount is deemed excessive, a million might be saved 
(regrettably, though not disastrously) by allowing the Territorial 
Reserve to be normally dormant, as a mere body of organised 
veterans, the members of which would be permitted to attend 
voluntarily, for occasional training, in the ranks of those units of 
the Territorial Army with which their own are associated. 


THE ReGuLAR ARMY 


A few words remain to be added in reference to the Regular 
Army, which, after the creation of efficient Territorials available 
for oversea service, need no longer have its value impaired by 
‘short service.’ Let the Regular Army represent the entry of a 
man finally into the service of the State—unless he himself elects 
to leave it. Let Mr. Arnold-Forster’s proposal to fix nine years 
as the normal period of service with the Colours be adopted, 
subject, however, to earlier transfer to the Reserve by indulgence ; 
and allow any efficient man of good character to prolong his service 
to twelve years with the Colours, and to re-engage for twenty-one 


years and a pension if he so desires. Men of fifteen years’ service 
312 
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and upwards should, however, be encouraged to transfer to the 
permanent cadres of the Territorial Forces. The wastage of a 
long-service Army would be so small that a very considerable part 
of it could be absorbed in the manner suggested, and the remainder 
by employment under the civil authorities. The First Class 
Army Reserve would necessarily become very small indeed, so far 
as regards its maintenance from Regular sources ; but enlistments 
directly into it from the Territorial Army would probably yield the 
required numbers, or, if not, the compulsory transfer of Territorial 
soldiers from the active units of that force left at home would 
supply all deficiencies in case of a great war, while for ‘ small 
wars ’ there is not the slightest doubt that many more Territorials 
than were required to complete and maintain the war establish- 
ments would certainly volunteer. Regular battalions, recruited 
by means of nine years’ enlistment, maintained at a peace estab- 
lishment of 800, and having thus an effective strength of about 
700, would seldom need more than 300 Reservists to complete them 
to war strength, whereas in 1899 these figures were in too many 
cases reversed. In the conditions of service that have been 
suggested in this article, drafts from the Territorial Army would 
be composed of sufficiently well-trained soldiers, all of them 
morally and physically superior men ; but in any case, a Regular 
unit having 700 effectives already in its ranks can far more 
efficiently absorb 300 moderately trained Reservists than a unit 
having only 300 effectives can assimilate 700 of the very best 
imaginable. 

Much more might be said, but reasonable limits of space have 
already been exceeded. 
A. W. A. POLLocK. 
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THE TRIAL OF WILLIAM BLAKE 
FOR HIGH TREASON 


One August morning in the year 1803 a small man in a frenzy of 
passion might have been seen propelling a big dragoon along by 
his elbows through the village street of Felpham. The soldier 
strove to turn upon his assailant, volleying forth curses and threats 
of vengeance. In vain, for the anger of inspiration was behind 
him. For a distance of fifty yards his unwilling steps were 
hastened by this tempest of impulse that gripped him with a 
clutch of iron, nor was he released until the Fox Inn was reached. 
Here the soldier retaliated upon his adversary by a torrent of 
abuse, swearing and threatening to be revenged for the indignity 
thus put upon him and the King’s uniform, quite unconscious 
that he was in the process of being immortalised. The little man 
who stood with blazing eyes, before which the soldier found no 
more effective means of retaliation than by threats and abuse— 
words, merely words—was William Blake, the poet-painter and 
visionary, and the soldier one John Scofield, of Captain Leathes’ 
troop of First or Royal Dragoons, now temporarily quartered at 
the Fox Inn, Felpham. 

Outside the stable-door of the hostelry a little group formed 
round the two men. There were mine host and his wife and 
daughter, William the ostler, Trooper Cock (a comrade of 
Scofield’s), and several others. From the flood of words that 
engulfed all coherence, it was found that upon very few points 
were the contesting parties agreed. The whole affair would have 
been passed by as an incident, an illustration of the amenities of 
rural life, were it not that out of this altercation there arose a trial 
for high treason, whereby the life of an English poet and painter 
was endangered. 

To reconcile the two stories is impossible, for they possess but 
few points in common. It appears, according to Blake’s own 
account, that, coming out of his cottage, he found in the tiny front 
garden not only William the ostler from the Fox Inn, whom he 
expected to see there tidying the garden, but a soldier. Unaware 
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that the soldier was there to assist William, or to bring to him a 
message—the parties are at issue on this unimportant point— 
Blake requested him ‘as politely as possible, to go out of the 
garden.’ ‘To the poet it appeared that the man’s reply was 
impertinent ; it most probably was, for Blake was a small man 
with a large manner. Blake insisted; the soldier refused to 
depart, and threatened to knock out his adversary’s eyes ‘ with 
many abominable imprecations, and with some contempt for my 
person,’ which ‘ affronted my foolish pride.’ 

The soldier looked down scornfully at this little man in black 
knee-breeches and worsted stockings, not five and a-half feet high, 
and, trusting to his own inches, declined to move. To the man’s 
astonishment, Blake, without further parley, took him by the 
elbows and settled the matter by summarily ejecting him from 
his demesne. Here the matter would in all probability have 
ended so far as Blake was concerned; but, according to the 
account he gives in a letter addressed to his friend and patron 
Mr. Butts, the soldier, 
turning about, put himself in a posture of defiance, threatening and swearing 
at me. I, perhaps foolishly and perhaps not, stepped out at the gate, and, 
putting aside his blows, took him again by the elbows, and, keeping his back 
to me, pushed him forward down the road about fifty yards—he all the while 
endeavouring to turn round and strike me, and raging and cursing, which 
drew out several neighbours. 


At the Fox Inn the altercation was continued, the soldier 
vowing vengeance, yet judiciously refraining from attacking his 
enemy; mine host of the Fox, who was also Blake’s landlord, 
endeavouring to get the two soldiers within doors, in which he 
was eventually successful. In the tap-room the outraged 
dragoon, deprived of one opponent, sought another, and 
threatened to knock out the eyes of the inoffensive William 
because he refused to go to Chichester to swear that he had heard 
Blake utter seditious words. 

During the altercation and the unusual turmoil without, at 


‘least one person appears to have retained his composure. In the 


tap-room throughout the excited scene, and in spite of the angry 
voices, there had sat undisturbed an old man named Jones. 
Through his apparently unconquerable phlegmatic disposition 
this village philosopher comes into the picture only as a shadow. 
He, too, was unaware that the breath of immortality was in 
the air. 


II 


Three years previously Blake had migrated from London to 
Felpham, and taken up his abode in the little cottage that stands 
in the grounds of Felpham Rectory, about a mile and a half north- 
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east of Bognor. Here he held nightly communion with the grey 
shades of antiquity, and daily intercourse with his patron, William 
Hayley, ‘the Hermit of Eartham,’ who lived a most unhermit- 
like life. Here he followed his craft as an engraver, preparing, 
among other plates, some that were to illustrate Hayley’s Life of 
Cowper, then in course of preparation. 

To Blake, Felpham was. ‘a sweet place for study,’ and his 
cottage, with its ‘ thatched roof of rusty gold,’ a palace of pleasure. 
With that enthusiasm so characteristic of his simple and earnest 
nature, he expressed his joy at finding himself in so spiritual an 
atmosphere. He found in his cottage a palace in miniature. 
He could never in future be satisfied with a mansion that was 
not designed on the same scale. The rugged old elm that stood 
sentinel in the rear awed him ; the clematis that ran riot over the 
veranda delighted him, whilst the shifting lights at sea and the 
sweet calm of the country-side remained long afterwards in his 
mind a glad and solemn memory. 

Three days after the scene outside the Fox Inn, viz., the 15th 
of August, John Scofield, of the First Regiment of Dragoons, 
supported by his comrade, Trooper Cock, laid an information 
against William Blake before a Justice of the Peace at Chichester, 
whereby he accused him of having uttered certain seditious 
expressions. In his signed statement there is an ingenuously 
drawn picture of a law-abiding soldier anxious only to keep the 
King’s peace from being violated and the King’s name from 
being damned. In the formal indictment, which is here published 
for the first time, the expressions alleged to have been used by 
Blake differ in detail from those in Scofield’s statement, but not 
in effect. Disentangled from the amusing tangle of legal jargon 
in which they are compassed, they run as follows : 


The English know within themselves that Buonaparte would take pos- 
session of England in an hour’s time and then it will be put to every English- 
man’s choice for to either fight for the French or to have his Throat cut. 
I think that I am as strong a man as most and it shall be throat cut for 
throat cut and the strongest man will be the conqueror. You will not fight 
against the French [this was probably addressed to Mrs. Blake]: damn the 
King and Country and all his Subjects. I have told this before to greater 
people than you. Damn the King and his Country his Subjects and all you 
Soldiers are Sold for Slaves. 


In the soldier’s statement Mrs. Blake is alleged to have announced 
her intention of assisting Blake and Buonaparte in the conquest 
of England, but there is no actual mention of this circumstance in 
the indictment; one remark, however, seems to have been 
addressed to her. ; 

In his Memorandum of Refutation Blake denies at some length 
the troopers’ statements. He gives the names of those present 
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during the altercation, and concludes a rather rambling document 
with these words : ‘ Is it not in the Power of any Thief who enters 
a Man’s Dwelling, and robs him, or misuses his Wife or Children, 
to go and swear as this Man hath sworn?’ 

There is something in the words alleged to have been uttered 
by Blake strangely familiar to the student of his wrathful 
invective. They are just what Blake was capable of uttering 
when labouring under the excitement of a great passion. Here 
was the Blake who in earlier years paraded the streets wearing 
a Phrygian cap as a token of sympathy with the French Revolu- 
tion, albeit before the Reign of Terror horrified the whole 
civilised world. They were just such words as the saviour of 
Tom Paine might, under stress of great excitement and indigna- 
tion, have thundered forth with flashing eye and quivering lip. 
William the ostler, however, denied the truth of the allegations. 

There is a touch of humour in the suggestion made by Scofield 
that Blake’s cottage should be searched for plans of the surround- 
ing country that he might have prepared to aid the enemy, for 
was he not ‘ a military painter’? Scofield had heard of Blake as a 
miniature painter and had confused the two terms. 

i On the 16th of August Blake appeared before a Bench of 
| Justices of the Peace at Chichester to answer the charges brought 
against him. He affirms that the lawyer who wrote down the 
accusation told him in private that the Justices were ‘ compelled 
by the military to suffer a prosecution to be entered into, although 
they must know, and it is manifest, that the whole is a fabricated 
perjury.’ In the end he was admitted to bail, himself for 1001., 
/ and Davepent Joseph Seagrave (a local printer) for 501. each, to 
/, appear at the Quarter Sessions. want 
/ yo According to Blake, the prosecution had a marked effect upon 
At r, the villages : 
) . r 
It has struck consternation through all the villages round. Every man 
is now afraid of speaking to, or looking at, a soldier; for the peaceable 
villagers have always been forward in expressing their kindness for us, and 
they express their sorrow at our departure as soon as they hear of it. 


Immediately on hearing of the charge brought against his 
protégé, Hayley bestirred himself to obtain Blake’s acquittal. 
His enthusiasm touched Blake, who previously had written to 
friends caustically about this tedious and irritating busybody ; 
for Hayley seemed to lack about every quality calculated to 
recommend him to a nature such as Blake’s. It was Hayley’s 
whole-hearted championing of his cause at this moment that 
postponed the rupture that from the first was inevitable. There 
is no question that Hayley was in no small degree responsible 
for the subsequent triumphant acquittal of Blake. 
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On the 4th of October Blake appeared at the Petworth 
Sessions to hear the indictment of record against him, to which 
he pleaded not guilty, and was formally bound over to appear at 
the next Quarter Sessions. This amusing document, which has 
hitherto escaped the notice of Blake’s biographers, runs as follows : 


SUSSEX. AT THE GENERAL QUARTER SESSIONS OF THE 

Petworth PEACE of Our Lord the King held at Petworth in and for the 

Se*petor, said County on Tuesday the fourth day of October in the forty 

1303, third year of the Reign of Our Sovereign Lord George the Third 
by the grace of God of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland King Defender of the faith and of the United 
Church of England and Ireland on Earth the supreme head and 
in the Year of Our Lord One thousand eight hundred and three 
Before John Sargent Esquire Charles Duke of Richmond 
George Obrien Earl of Egremont Sir George Thomas Baronet 
Lieutenant Colonel John Whyte John Pearchey William 
Mitford William Battini John Napper Richard Hollist 
William Stephen Poyntz Nathaniel Trederoft William 
Brereton and John Leach esquires Justices of Our said Lord 
the King assigned to keep the Peace in the said County and also 
to hear and determine divers felonies Trespasses and other ill 
deeds done and committed in the said County William Ellis 
Gentleman Clerk of the Peace there attending for the space of 
One day. 


Rex v, Blake, WILLIAM BLAKE late of the Parish of Felpham in the 
me County of Sussex came here in Court in his own proper person 
and desired to hear the Indictment of Record against him read 
which is in the words following (that is to say) SUSSEX (to 
wit) THE JURORS for our Lord the King upon their Oath 
present that on the Twelfth day of August in the Year of our 
Lord One thousand Eight hundred and three (War was carrying 
on between the persons exercising the powers ‘of Government in 
France and our said Lord the-King, to wit, at the Parish of 
Felpham in the County of Sussex and That WILLIAM BLAKE 
late of the said Parish of Felpham in the said County of Sussex 
being a Wicked Seditious and Evil disposed person and greatly 
disaffected to our said Lord the King and Wickedly and 
Seditiously intending to bring our said Lord the King into great 
Hatred contempt and scandal with all his liege and faithful 
Subjects of this Realm and the Soldiers of our said Lord the 
King to Scandalize and Vilify and intending to withdraw the 
fidelity and allegiance of his said Majesty’s Subjects from his 
said Majesty and to encourage and invite as far as in him lay 
the Enemies of our said Lord the King to Invade this Realm 
and Unlawfully and Wickedly to seduce and encourage his 
Majesty’s Subjects to resist and oppose our said Lord the King 
on the said twelfth day of August in the year of Our Lord One 
thousand eight hundred and three with force and arms at the 
Parish aforesaid in the County aforesaid in the presence and 
hearing of divers liege Subjects of our said Lord the King with 
whom the said William Blake then and there was conversing of 
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and concerning our said Lord the King and his Soldiers and of 
and concerning an Invasion of this Realm by the Enemies of 
our said Lord the King maliciously unlawfully wickedly and 
seditiously did pronounce utter and declare The English words 
following ‘ The English (meaning the Subjects of our said Lord 
the King residing in this Realm) know within themselves that 
Buonaparte (meaning the Chief Consul of the French Republic 
and one of the persons exercising the powers of Government in 
France) would take possession of England in an hours time and 
then it would be put to every Englishman’s choice for to either 
fight for the French or to have his Throat cut I (meaning 
himself the said William Blake) think that I (meaning himself 
the said William Blake) am as strong a man as most and it 
shall be throat cut for throat cut and the strongest man will be 
the conqueror You (meaning one of the said liege subjects of our 
said Lord the King with whom he was then and there con- 
versing) would not fight against the French: damn the King 
(meaning our said Lord the King) and Country (meaning this 
Realm) and all his Subjects (meaning the Subjects of our said 
Lord the King) I (meaning himself the said William Blake) 
have told this before to greater people than you (meaning one 
of the liege Subjects of our said Lord the King with whom he 
was then and there conversing) damn the King (meaning our 
said Lord the King) and his Country (meaning this Realm) 
his Subjects (meaning the Subjects of our said Lord the King) 
and all you Soldiers (meaning the Soldiers of our said Lord the 
King) are Sold for Slaves’ to the great Scandal of our said 
Lord the King and his Soldiers in Contempt of our said Lord 
the King and his Laws to the Evil and pernicious Example of 
all others in the Jike case offending and against the Peace of 
cur said Lord the King his Crown and Dignity. And the 
Jurors aforesaid upon their Oath aforesaid further present that 
the said William Blake being such person as aforesaid and 
again wickedly and seditiously intending to bring our said Lord 
the King into great Hatred Contempt and Scandal with all his 
liege Subjects and the Subjects and Soldiers of our said Lord 
the King to Scandalize and Vilify afterwards (to wit) on the 
same day and year above mentioned with force and arms at 
the Parish aforesaid in the County aforesaid wickedly 
maliciously and seditiously in the presence and hearing of divers 
other liege Subjects of our said Lord the King did pronounce 
utter and declare the English words following’damn the King 
(meaning our said Lord the King) and Country (meaning this 
Realm) his Subjects (meaning the Subjects of our said Lord 
the King) and all you Soldiers (meaning the Soldiers of our 
said Lord the King) are sold for Slaves’ To the great Scandall 
of our said Lord the King and his Subjects and Soldiers, in 
contempt of our said Lord the King and his Laws, to the evil 
Example of all others in the like case offending, and against 
the Peace of our said Lord the King his Crown and Dignity. And 
the Jurors aforesaid upon their Oath aforesaid further present 
That the said William Blake being such person as aforesaid 
and again Wickedly and Seditiously intending to bring our said 
Lord the King into great Hatred Contempt and Scandal with 
all his liege Subjects with force and Arms afterwards, to wit, 
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on the same day and year above mentioned at the Parish afore- 
said in the County aforesaid wickedly seditiously and maliciously 
in the presence and hearing of divers other liege subjects 
of our said Lord the King did pronounce utter and 
declare the following English words “damn the King (meaning 
our said Lord the King) to the great Scandal of our said Lord 
the King in Contempt of our said Lord the King and his Laws 
to the evil Example of all others in the like case offending and 
against the Peace of our said Lord the King his Crown and 
Dignity. And having heard the same Read says and pleads 
that he is thereof not Guilty and for his Trial puts himself upon 
the Country and William Ellis Gentleman Clerk of the Peace 
for the said County who for our Sovereign Lord the King in 
this behalf prosecute &c. doth so likewise therefore the Sheriff 
of the said County is commanded &c. to raise to come to Jury 
&e. To try &. 


AND the said William Blake—Ackwd. 100£ 

AND WILLIAM HAYLEY of Felpham 

aforesaid Esquire and Joseph Seagrave 

of Chichester in the said County spent 
MES a6 01a. on 0d. ctetaes Ackwd. 


UPON CONDITION for the said William Blake to appear 
at the next Sessions and try his Traverse with Effect &c. Then 
&c. Otherwise &. 


THE SAID WILLIAM BLAKE. late of the Parish of 
Felpham in the County of Sussex designer and Engraver came 
here in Court in his owii proper person and desired to hear the 
Indictment of Record against him Read why he on the Twelfth 
day of August in the forty third year of the Reign of our 
Sovereign Lord George the Third of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland now King with force and Arms at 
the Parish of Felpham aforesaid in the County aforesaid in 
and upon one John Scholfield [sic] in the peace of God and of our 
said Lord the King then and there being did make an Assault 
on him the said John Scholfield then and there did beat and | 
wound and ill treat so that his life was greatly despaired of and 
other Wrongs to the said John Scholfield and against the Peace 
of our said Lord the King his Crown and Dignity. And having 
heard the same Read says and pleads that he is thereof Not 
Guilty and for his Trial puts himself upon the Country and 
William Ellis Gentleman Clerk of the Peace for the said County 
who for our Sovereign Lord the King in this behalf prosecute 
&c. doth so likewise therefore the Sheriff of the said County is 
Commanded &c. To raise to come a Jury &c. To try &c. 


AND the said William Blake—Ackwd. 100£ 

AND WILLIAM HAYLEY of Felpham 

aforesaid Esquire and Joseph Seagrave 508 each. 
of Chichester in the said County 

Printee so 200 SAO) or Ackwd. 


UPON CONDITION for the said William Blake to appear 
at the next Sessions and try his Traverse with Effect &c, Then 
&c. Otherwise &c. 
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On the 25th of December of the same year, Richard Dally, 
solicitor of Chichester, applied for a copy of the indictments 
against Blake, which was duly furnished him. From this fact it 
seems that Blake was not legally represented at Petworth nearly 
three months previously, or there would have been an earlier 
application for copies of the papers, without which the defence 
could not be prepared. It is reasonable to assume from this that 
there was some doubt in the minds of Blake’s friends as to whether 
the charges were to be proceeded with. Otherwise they would 
scarcely have waited from early October until late December before 
making provision for his defence. 


ITI. 


At the General Quarter Sessions held at Chichester on the 
10th and 11th of January 1804, Blake surrendered to his bail to 
answer to the charges of high treason and assault upon trooper 
John Scofield, whom he ‘ did beat and wound and ill treat so that 
his life was greatly despaired of.’ By virtue of its charter, Chiches- 
ter possesses the unusual privilege of trying every kind of case at 
the City Quarter Sessions. It is on record that murder cases have 
been dealt with—a very unusual thing at Quarter Sessions. 
Blake’s was a capital charge, the punishment (as in the case of 
murder) being death by hanging. 

The Duke of Richmond, third of the creation, presided. 
Blake’s case apparently was tried-on-the second day of the 
Sessions. Samuel Rose, the friend of Cowper, had been engaged 
by Hayley to conduct the defence. Nothing could equal the 
enthusiasm and energy or daunt the courage of this unique hermit. 
A severe fall from his horse, the result of his eccentric habit of 
carrying an open umbrella when riding, a few days previously did 
not deter him. In falling he had struck his head against a flint | 
by the roadside, but in spite of this and with splendid determina- 
tion he informed his doctor that ‘ living or dying, I must make a 
public appearance . . . at the trial of our friend Blake.’ Hayley 
was unquestionably a bore of the most extravagant description, 
yet no man was more loyal to his friends. If he wrote elegies and 
sonnets whilst shaving or in his bath, he also spared no trouble in 
assisting those whom he liked. 

The prosecution relied upon the evidence of troopers Scofield 
and Cock. Scofield testified that on the 12th of August 1803 he 
went to Blake’s garden to tell William, the ostler of the Fox Inn, 
who was at work there, that he, Scofield, was unable to do a 
certain job that he had agreed to undertake, as his troop was under 
orders to march to Chichester. Whereupon the accused had come 
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out of his cottage, and, without the slightest provocation, had 
proceeded to utter the treasonable words complained of. Later 
the wife of the accused had appeared, and had encouraged the 
accused in his seditious utterances, saying that ‘ although she was 
but a woman, she would fight as long as she had a drop of blood in 
her,’ meaning that she would assist the French when they landed 
in England. Subsequently the accused, encouraged by his wife, 
had forcibly ejected him (Scofield) from the garden, and had 
committed upon him the assault complained of. Scofield himself 
had made no resistance, in spite of the greatness of the provoca- 
tion. At one period of Scofield’s evidence Blake electrified the 
whole court by shouting ‘ False! ’ ‘ with characteristic vehemence 
and in a tone which carried conviction with it.’ According to 
Mrs. Blake, this indignant denial was drawn from her husband 
by Scofield inventing something in support of his charge. In 
cross-examination by the ‘ young, admirable barrister, Rose,’ 
Scofield was forced to make a damaging admission. He had once 
risen to the rank of serjeant, but had been reduced for drunkenness, 
a circumstance that did him much harm in the eyes of the jury. 

Trooper Cock, Scofield’s comrade, stated that, hearing a noise 
in the street whilst at work in the stable of the Fox Inn, he went 
to the door. Outside the inn he saw Mrs. Grinder, the landlady, 
endeavouring to separate Blake and Scofield. He heard the 
accused shouting, ‘Damn the King, damn the country; you 
soldiers are all slaves.’ There was no provocation, or, as far as he 
could hear, any previous exchange of words between the two. 

At length Blake’s counsel rose to open the defence. He 
began by execrating the ‘atrocity and malignity’ of High 
Treason as unjustifiable and not to be extenuated. He 
shuddered at the thought of defending from his just punishment 
such a villain as him who utters treasonable words. Blake, he 
affirmed, shared with every right-minded man a horror at the 
thought of exposing ‘ the sacred person of his Sovereign ’ to con- 
tempt. The accusation he apostrophised as ‘foreign to our 
natures and opposite to our habits,’ adducing as proof the daily 
cry of ‘God save the King’ that arose from the throats of 
thousands in the streets. He made good use of the. name of his 
friend William Hayley, ‘ whose patriotism and loyalty have never 
been impeached.’ He emphasised that it was the tendency of 
art ‘to soften every asperity of feeling and of character, and to 
secure the bosom from the influence of those tumultuous and 
discordant passions, which destroy the happiness of mankind.’ 
He proceeded to show that of all men Blake was the least likely 
to be carried away by angry passion. The man whose testimony 
‘the jury was asked to accept was reduced from a superior rank. 
He was once a serjeant, and, according to his own acknowledg- 
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ment, was degraded on account of drunkenness. The counsel 
made a great point of this circumstance. ‘Merit always 
promotes a man, misconduct degrades him,’ he assured the jury. 

He proceeded to deal with the expressions alleged to have been 
used by Blake. What was the meaning of ‘ cut-throat for cut- 
throat’? He confessed himself at a loss, and this ‘ after no small 
pains bestowed on the point.’ Were the words ever uttered? 
The garden did not contain more than ten square yards; yet 
William, who was undeniably there all the time, heard nothing ; 
and Mrs. Grinder, who strove to part Blake and Scofield, heard 
nothing either ; yet trooper Cock, who was avowedly some yards 
away, heard the seditious utterances to which he had testified. 
In conclusion he promised to call witnesses who, by their testi- 
mony, should totally overthrow the evidence of the two soldiers. 
Several of Blake’s neighbours gave evidence in his favour, if his 
own Memorandum of Refutation may be trusted. 

Mrs. Haynes, the wife of the miller, deposed that she saw 
Blake propel Scofield down the road; but that during the whole 
time they were outside the stable door the soldier made no charge 
against the accused, either of sedition or anything else. He 
seemed quite content with swearing and threatening. 

Mr. Hosier testified to hearing the soldier vow to be revenged, 
and that he would have Blake hanged if he could. This threat 
was uttered the day after that on which the soldier was turned 
out of Blake’s garden. 

William, the ostler, gave evidence that no seditious words were 
uttered whilst he was within earshot. His testimony was of the 
utmost importance, for, as Blake had pointed out, and Scofield 
made no effort to rebut the statement, William and he were 
always within twelve yards of each other whilst in the garden, and 
the day was a very still one, there being no wind to carry the 
voices away. Again, Blake was not the man to express his 
opinions in whispers. William further stated that the first words 
Blake spoke to Scofield were those ordering him out of the 
garden. 

Hayley spoke with enthusiasm (he seldom spoke with anything 
else) as to Blake’s amiable and peaceable character, and in this he 
was supported by other neighbours, to whom the poet was a man 
whose noticeable characteristic was an habitual gentleness of 
manner and sweetness of disposition. They assured the jury that 
Blake was a lover of peace, to the obvious astonishment of the 
dragoon, who had a rather curious experience of Blake’s method 
of peaceable persuasion. 

‘ After a long and patient hearing,’ the Sussex Advertiser 
states, ‘he was by the jury acquitted; which so gratified the 
anditory that the court was, in defiance of all decency, thrown 
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into an uproar by their noisy exultations.’ In other words, 
Hayley’s words, ‘ The verdict of the jury was in favour of his 
(Rose’s) calumniated client.’ The exultation of Hayley was 
great. Blake was relieved and ‘ exultant’ at the course events 
had taken. He had been in grave danger, and he could scarcely 
have been oblivious of the fact. The official record of the acquittal 
runs as follows : 


SUSSEX. AT THE GENERAL Quarter Sessions of the Peace of our 

Chichester | Lord the King held at Chichester in and for the said County on 

Sem January, Luesday the Tenth day of January in the forty fourth year of 

1804. the Reign of Our Sovereign Lord George the Third by the Grace 
of God of, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
King Defender of the Faith and of the United Church of 
England and Ireland on Earth the Supreme Head and in the 
Year of Our Lord One thousand Eight hundred and four Before 
His Grace Charles Duke of Richmond John Peachey John 
Napper John Quantock William Stephen Poyntz James Holmes 
Goble and George White Thomas Esquires Justices of Our said 
Lord the King assigned to keep the Peace in the said County 
and also to hear and determine divers Felonies Trespasses and 
other ill deeds done and committed in the said County William 
Ellis Gentleman Clerk of the Peace for the said County there . 
attending for the space of Two days. 


CAME as well the said William Ellis as the aforesaid 
William Blake and the Jury by the Sheriff of the County afore- 
said impanelled (to wit) William Bayley Alexander Fogden 
Thomas Millyard Thomas Smith Richard Piercey Charles 
sea Gate Newland John Chitty George Collins George Harding Joshua 
per Country. Jelliff James Guy and John Grove who being Chosen and Sworn 
to Enquire into the Truth of the premises do upon their Oath 
say That the said William Blake is not Guilty of the Sedition 
aforesaid as in the said Indictment is alleged against him 
Therefore he goes without day. 


CAME as well the said William Ellis as the aforesaid 
William Blake and the Jury by the Sheriff of the County afore- 
said impanelled (to wit) William Bayley Alexander Fogden 
Thomas Millyard Thomas Smith Richard Piercey Charles 
Newland John Chitty George Collins George Harding Joshua 
oe Gee Jelliff James Guy and John Grove who being Chosen and Sworn 
to Enquire into the Truth of the premises do upon their Oath 
say That the said William Blake is not Guilty of the Assault 
aforesaid as in the said Indictment is alleged against him 
Therefore he goes without day. 


During the progress of the trial Samuel Rose was seized with a 
sudden indisposition. He continued his pleading and completed 
the case, but with obvious suffering. From the illness that 
followed the promising young barrister never recovered, and 
before the close of the year he died of consumption. 

Thus ended Blake’s trial for high treason in a triumphant 
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acquittal ; but the memory of it remained with him until his death, 
{He was convinced that the Government, knowing him to have 
/been of the Paine coterie, had ‘sent the soldier to entrap him’ 
“ into some utterance that should bring him within reach of the law. 
From that date Scofield appeared in Blake’s visionary inter- 
course as the embodiment of evil. In one plate of the Jerusalem 


/ the unhappy dragoon appears bearing heavy chains, and next to 


him, with bowed head, broods Hyle (Hayley). Blake’s was a mind 
framed by Nature in a moment of magnificence. It was capable 
of many great and beautiful thoughts and actions ; but forgiveness 
of an injury, real or imaginary, was beyond its compass. Reason 
was engulphed in the sea of conviction. It was always sufficient 
for Blake that he considered himself as injured. Once the opinion 
had been formed, nothing could shake his belief. It is one of the 
great drawbacks of being divinely inspired. 

These newly discovered official papers have another and 
peculiar value, which throws a very vivid light upon Blake’s 
prophetic books. In his Life of William Blake Gilchrist quotes 
the following passage from the Jerusalem : 

While I write of the building of Golgonooza and of the terrors of Entuthon : 

Of Hand and Hyle, and Coban; of Kwantok, Peachey, Brereton, Slayd 
and Hutton: 

Of the terrible sons and daughters of Albion and their generations. 

Scofield, Kox, Kotope and Bowen resolve most mightily upon 

The furnace of Los, before the eastern gate bending their fury. 


Gilchrist comments that 


Of these names, many never occur again throughout the book; and to 
the remainder we, to the last, fail to attach any idea whatever. Their 
owners cannot even be spoken of as shadows, for a shadow has a certain 
definiteness of form. But these continue mere names. Perhaps abstract 
qualities, of some kind or other, may be the things signified. 


They were not abstract qualities, but obviously the names of 
persons, if it be safe to judge all by those that it is possible to 
trace to their bearers. A reference to the documents printed 
on pages 853-855 and 859 of this article shows that several were 
connected with the trial. Scofield has already been identified as 
the accusing dragoon, and Hyle is William Hayley. It is now 
easy to see that Kox was trooper Cock. Kwantock and Peachey 
are obviously John Quantock, J.P., and John Peachey, J.P., two 


| of the magistrates before whom Blake appeared at Chichester. 


| Brereton was William Brereton, J.P., who sat on the bench when 
Blake appeared at Petworth. If it were possible to obtain the 
names of all the magistrates and clerks connected with the 
accusation, it is reasonable to suppose that other names could be 


\. identified. It seems very probable that the Bowen was Thomas 
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Barton Bowen, whose name is given in the Law List of the time 
as practising on the Home Circuit and Sussex Sessions. He 
possibly acted as counsel for the prosecution. 

During those periods of vision when his subjective faculties 
rioted in their imaginative splendour, and seemed ‘as if they would 
tear him asunder,’ these names, at one time possessed of so great 
a significance, presented themselves to Blake and were eagerly 
seized upon as inspiration. It was the same with the terrible 
and discouraging lists of counties, suburbs, and animals that are 
reeled off in other parts of the same poem. Blake and Whitman 
stand alone in this respect. They were both given to ‘ cata- 
loguing,’ for both were highly subjective, and that which the 
fine frenzy of their imaginations had produced was never after- 
wards permitted to be controlled or criticised by the objective 
mind. Each would have accepted as the whole truth the dying 
utterance of Saint-Simon : 

Souvenez-vous que, pour faire quelque chose de grand, il faut 


étre passionné. 


HERBERT IVEs. 
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ENGLAND AND GERMANY: 


HOW NOT TO MAKE THE CRISIS 


THE article last month on this subject in this Review (but under a 
slightly different title) has, I believe, filled many of its readers 
with astonishment, and seems to require some words by way of 
counterblast. 

My first thought when I read its amazing scheme of policy 
was ‘ What a splendid advertisement for the German Navy 
League! This article will probably add two Dreadnoughts to the 
Kaiser’s Navy.’ 

My second was: ‘ Alas! for poor Sir Edward Grey. Who 
would be Minister for Foreign Affairs in a country where sane 
and level-headed men, engaged in the service of the State, can 
make such suggestions as this for our behaviour towards foreign 
nations?’ 

The writer of the article fears that we do not realise the 
gigantic increase in our expenditure in national defence. He 
may make his mind quite easy on that score. We realise it only 
too sadly, and have in fact secretly thought of little else for the 
last ten years. But in saying this I do not for a moment commit 
myself to acceptance of his scheme for lightening the burden. 

Briefly put, Sir Edmund Cox’s premises and conclusion are 


as follows :— 


Premises: ‘ What has led to all this is one thing and one thing only— 
the firm resolve of Germany to crush this nation, to destroy the British 
Empire. Let this be realised once and for all, that it is the relentless un- 
deviating determination of Germany to make herself mistress of the world 
by conquering England.’ 

Conclusion: ‘The only possible alternative to this endless yet futile com- 
petition in shipbuilding is to say to Germany, ‘‘ All that you have been doing 
constitutes a series of unfriendly acts. Your fair words go for nothing. 
Once for all you must put an end to your warlike preparations. If we are not 
satisfied that you do so, we shall forthwith sink every battleship and cruiser 
that you possess.”” . . . 

‘ Not a shot need be fired. . . . The whole of Europe, with the exception 
of Austria, would gladly support England in an ultimatum demanding the 
instant cessation of this universal danger. France remembers the Delcassé 
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incident. Russia has not forgotten how Germany forbade her to strike a 
blow for Bosnia and Herzegovina. The other Powers have no wish to see 
Europe under the heel of a German Napoleon.’ 


I have not space for a discussion of the author’s premises. I 
can only register a doubt whether he has rightly read the riddle 
of the German Sphinx, and a still graver doubt whether the 
German Emperor, even if he were set on war, would be able to 
drag the industrial millions of his own subjects and his federal 
allies into an unprovoked attack on the British Empire. Unpro- 
voked—I lay stress on that word. After such an arrogant 
announcement as that which this writer recommends, every 
German heart would be aflame and the war party would be praeti- 
cally conterminous with the nation.’ 

I proceed to deal with the practical conclusion to which the 
author would lead us, and I say, with all due respect, but with 
profound conviction, that the step which we are asked to take 
seems to me a gigantic blunder and an unpardonable crime. 

Let us take the blunder first : let us consider the wisdom of 
the suggestion before we consider its righteousness. ‘ Not a shot 
need be fired.’ Astounding statement! A summons couched in 
these haughty and arrogant terms, a summons to which the 
smallest State in Europe would hardly bend its neck without at 
least a show of resistance, is to be méekly submitted to by the two 
leading States of Central Europe—always remember that at this 
time and for this purpose Germany and Austria are one—by these 
two great military monarchies with their 108,000,000 of 
inhabitants, and armies and navies the very size of which is the 
gravamen of the accusation against them. 

Oh! but our author says: ‘ Europe will gladly support Eng- 
land’s ultimatum.’ Is not this rather like the miscalculation made 
by Napoleon the Third on the eve of the Franco-German war? 
‘Surely,’ he thought, ‘ Austria out of revenge for Sadowa, Italy 
out of gratitude for Magenta, will support me in the impending 
contest.’ Yet, as we know, he had to go into it alone. But in that 
dread pause in the summer of 1870, when Bismarck and Moltke 
had made all their plans for France’s undoing, even they would 
hardly have succeeded without their unconscious helpers, Bene- 
detti of the Ems interview, Ollivier of the ceur léger and the 
gamins who rushed through the streets of Paris shouting @ Berlin, 


1 There are some words in the article on ‘ Racial Feeling in India,’ in the 
April number of this Review, which in my opinion admirably express the present 
state of the relations between the English and German peoples. ‘Suspicion has 
bred suspicion, hasty judgments have produced hasty judgments, and in this way 
things have in many places arrived at a purely artificial state of complication 
which has little to do either with the English or the Indian [read German] 
character as they really are. And the true problem of the future must consist in 
gradually unravelling this tangled skein and reducing things to a condition of 


normal and natural simplicity.’ 
3K2 
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a Berlin. These were.the unwise patriots who, by rousing the 
dogged German temper, played Bismarck’s game and brought ruin 
upon France. May our editors and contributors not follow their 
evil example ! 

But let it be granted (as Euclid would say) that England has 
made her demand and has enforced it—not assuredly without 
bloodshed—at the head of a great European coalition. Although 
victorious, we cannot, on the scale on which wars now are waged, 
estimate the addition to her National Debt at less than 
500,000,000/. ; and certainly, with the deadly enemies whom she 
will have made for herself, her military and naval expenditure will 
not return to the happy days of 1894. Far more probable is it 
that she will then look upon even 1910 as a year of unattainable 
economy. Since the whole procedure is recommended to us as 
@ provision against ever-increasing expenditure, this calculation 
deserves to be seriously considered. Hateful as is a naval expen- 
diture of forty millions—and no one detests it more than the 
present writer—even that is better than a big European war and 
its consequences. 

But now let us consider whether Sir Edmund Cox’s policy, 
however alluring might be its promise of success, is justifiable 
on the ground of morality. After all, right and wrong are 
words that have not entirely tost. their meaning, and the doctrine 
that there is no morality for States, though there may be for 
individuals, is happily not yet accepted by the collective conscience 
of mankind. Rather, I would say, now that the horrors of the 
battlefield are brought before us so vividly by war correspondents 
—more vividly than in the days of our grandfathers—when we 
are actually engaged in war, there is a keener perception than 
formerly of the truth that whosoever wilfully engineers a needless 
war is guilty of a crime against Humanity. 

Now what is the offence which the Germans have committed 
which entitles us to summon them to our bar and, by sinking their 
battleships, destroy perhaps a hundred thousand German lives? 
‘ The offence of building a large Navy.’ Very inconvenient for us 
doubtless, but one does not see the criminality of the action ; or, 
at any rate, it hardly lies with us to denounce it, seeing we are 
building a Navy more enormous. ‘ But these ships are evidently 
destined for war with England.’ And for what purpose have all 
the big recent additions to our Navy been made? Confessedly 
and almost ostentatiously for a possible war with Germany. 

Mutato nomine de te fabula narratur. Let us try the 
righteousness of the proposed action by seeing what we should 
think of it if practised-upon ourselves. A sufficiently strong con- 
federacy of States, perhaps European, perhaps American, perhaps 
Asiatic, perhaps a blending of all three, addresses to us such a 
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summons as is suggested in this article. ‘We are tired of 
Britannia’s arrogant pretensions to rule the waves. Cut down 
your Navy at once to the level of the Navy of Spain, or we will 
sink every battleship and cruiser that you possess. The situation 
that you have created is intolerable. If you insist upon war, war 
you shall have : but the time shall be of our choosing, and not of 
yours, and that time shall be now.” 

However formidable might be the confederacy against her, I 
suspect that blood would flow before such a summons was com- 
plied with. (This by way of comment on the delightful assurance 
‘Not a shot need be fired.’) But the point which I wish to 
emphasise is the intolerable sense of wrong which such an im- 
perious demand so enforced would leave on the mind of our nation. 

‘We were in our right,’ we should say, ‘ in creating our Navy, 
and they were not in their right in ordering us to scrap it.’ 

There is only the right of the stronger by which any such action 
can be defended, and are we now at this stage of the world’s 
history to make the lamentable discovery and the degrading con- 
fession that this, or, in other words, brute force, is the only power 
left in the world? 

When the late Shah of Persia paid his visit to London, many 
years ago, he was immensely struck by the orderly appearance of 
the streets, and asked the Chief Commissioner of ‘Police, Sir 
Edmund Henderson, ‘ How many policemen have you under your 
orders?’ Sir Edmund gave him the number. I think under 
twenty thousand. ‘ But how can twenty thousand men keep order 
among four millions?’ ‘C’est la force morale, Votre Majesté,’ 
was the answer, the conversation being conducted in French. ‘ Et 
qu’est-ce que c’est que la’ Force Morale?’ said the oriental 
potentate. 

If the writer of the article should put the same question to me, 
I should not know exactly how to answer him ; but I am persuaded 
that there is such a thing, that already it counts for much in the 
world, and I believe that it will count for more. 

Let not England, which, whatever her detractors may say, has 
a conscience, do anything to loosen the hold of Moral Force upon 
the world. 

Our way is dark and difficult enough, but let us not lose heart, 
nor let go our hold on Right. Fais ce que dois, advienne ce que 
pourra. 


And because right is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence. 


THos. HoDGKIN. 


? These last words are a quotation from Sir E. Cox’s.article. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


EPOCHS OF JAPAN 


II 


THE story of the dark ages of Japan has been told in the preceding 
article. Civilisation spread through the country during the 
seventh century of the Christian era, and thenceforward recorded 
historical facts and human actors present themselves to our notice 
and take the place of mythological traditions, deeply tinged with 
supernatural phenomena, the actors in which possessed more than 
human attributes and depended on the material help of heaven 
for the successful accomplishment of their measures. Throughout 
all the antecedent centuries the Emperors directly exercised both 
the civil and military authority of their Empire. , They had 
generals and councillors to assist them, but they conserved the 
supreme control in themselves, led their own armies to battle, 
appointed their own officers, formulated their own policy, and 
generally played the réle of vigorous and active sovereigns vested 
with the most complete authority. There was no established 
capital. Each successive Emperor reigned in a new palace, in a 
different locality from that occupied by his predecessor, and where 
the Emperor lived that place became the seat of Government and 
the capital for the time being. ll this was changed in the eighth 
century. A permanent capital was established, first at Nara and 
later on at Kioto where it remained for over 1100 years. The 
system, which was destined to last till 1868, was inaugurated under 
which the Emperors became fainéants in the executive, though 
always retaining the imperial prestige and always recognised as 
the sole fountain of office, rank, and honour. It was in the reign 
of the Emperor Gemmyo (708-715) that the capital was fixed 
at Nara. Buddhism had now become firmly established. Its 
influence was paramount not only in religion, but in art, literature, 
and statecraft ; and it left memorials at Nara in grand old temples, 
fronted by imposing gateways (toriye), in a colossal statue of 
Buddha, in pagodas and deep-toned bells, all of which owe their 
foundation to the piety of the sovereigns who reigned during the 
Nara epoch (708-794) and of the people who shared in their 
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religious fervour. These sovereigns were seven in number. Three 
of them were Empresses. One and all were devoted patrons of 
art and literature, and all invoked the best talents of architectural 
and decorative artists to do honour to the new religion. x The 
artists had a fair field for their art.x Nara to this day preserves 
many of the aspects and some of the monuments of the days of the 
Nara epoch in the national history,~ The present town is probably 
not a tenth of its former size ; many of the ancient buildings have 
been destroyed by fire, but have been rebuilt in their old form, and 
the natural surroundings are unchanged. The groves of cherry 
and plum trees, of gigantic cryptomeria and evergreen oaks, of 
great pines of almost fabulous age, amid which herds of tame deer 
wander in perfect security, the verdant turf, blazing in the spring 
time with an unbroken covering of red azaleas, all combine to 
form now, as they did a thousand years ago, one of the fairest of 
the many scenes of picturesque beauty that lovers of nature can 
find throughout Japan. 

Také Mika Dzuchi, one of the ambassadors sent from heaven 
to prepare the way for the descent to earth of the Sun Goddess’s 
grandson, once rode here on a white deer, and was so pleased with 
all he found that he made it his earthly residence and associated 
with him the god Ama Tsu Koyané, who accompanied Ninigi in 
his descent. In honour of these two gods the temple of Kasuga 
was built in 767, and it still remains. A greater temple is, how- 
ever, Todaiji, a complete model of which will, it is expected by the 
Japanese Commissioners, form one of the chief attractions to the 
eyes of English visitors to the Exhibition. A model of its great 
two-storied gateway will stand at the Wood Lane entrance, with 
the figures on either side of ‘ Nio,’ the Deva Kings of Buddhism, 
who, according to Buddhist doctrines, guard the world against the 
attacks of demons; and rows of stone lanterns, gifts of devotees 
to all great Buddhist temples, will line the approach. Through 
these visitors will pass to the historic tableaux. The temple was 
founded by the Emperor Shému (724-749), who, devoted to 
Buddhism himself, was keenly stimulated in its propagandism by 
his consort, a woman who is regarded as one of the great female 
personalities in Japanese history. Her features were beautiful, 
and her complexion so fair that she was known as the Empress 
Komiyo—Splendour. Her whole influence was given to the 
spread and honour of Buddhism, to the erection and endowment of 
temples, not only in the capital, but throughout the Empire. In 
every province two temples were built and endowed by her, one 
served by monks and the other by nuns, and religious fervour 
became the passport to Court favour. The story is told that she 
washed 1000 poor people with her own hands, the last of whom 
was @ leper, whose loathsome appearance did not deter her from 
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fulfilling her task. When she had done so the leper became 
miraculously cured of his sores. It is sad to relate that much of 
this lady’s saintliness was attributed to the influence of Dokio, a 
Buddhist priest, who was said to be her lover, and that under his 
influence her interference in the secular affairs of the Empire was 
far from being to the national advantage. 

Todaiji has been twice destroyed by fire, and the present 
building only dates from the end of the seventeenth century. Its 
contents include some of the finest results of the work of the 
ancient artists in metal work, an art on which, in its most imposing 
effects, the Japanese of a thousand years ago attained such skill as 
to leave no room for improvement by their successors. The great 
image of Buddha, fifty-three feet in height, which fills nearly the 
whole temple, was cast in 747, the Emperor himself assisting in 
the manual work ; but the head has since been twice restored. It 
represents Rokana, the Spirit of Light in the Buddhist Pantheon, 
and Buddhist priests, in their diplomatic custom of establishing 
an identity between Buddhist and Shinto deities, harmonised its 
worship with that of the Sun Goddess. 

The oldest and most illustrious, and, next to the Imperial line, 
the most venerated family in Japan, is that of the Fujiwara, the 
first ancestor of which was Ama Tsu Koyané, who accompanied 
Ninigi in his descent from heaven, and is worshipped at Nara, 
through whom the Fujiwara have claimed, like their Imperial 
masters, divine descent, though not from so great a god. 
Throughout the dark ages this family had all religious observances 
in their hereditary charge, and, in a Court so closely associated 
with the gods that were the only objects of worship prior to the 
introduction of Buddhism, gradually acquired an influence which 
enabled them to obtain the chief share in the civil as well as in the 
religious administration. Nakatomi no Kamatari, the head of the 
family in his lifetime and the twenty-first in the direct line of 
descent from Ama T'su Koyané, became Kuambaku, First Minister 

of the Empire, under the Emperor Kotoku (645-654), and assumed 
the name of Fujiwara (wisteria field), taking the wisteria as the 
family crest. The office of Kuambaku, as well as the High 
Priesthood , became hereditary in the family, and during the Nara 
epoch, while the sovereigns were gratifying their piety by the 
erection of temples and idols and encouraging the development of 
the religious aspects of art and literature, the Fujiwara succeeded 
in possessing themselves of the entire executive of the Empire, in 
reducing their Imperial masters to a nominal dignity, and in sub- 
jecting all the other nobles to their influence. The exact meaning 
of the term Kuambaku is ‘ to be charged with and to represent, 
and its meaning covers the twofold duties and privileges of the 
office, that of administrating the Empire and that of being the 
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medium of communication between the sovereign and his subjects. 
It also involved the regency during the minority of an Emperor 
or when the throne was occupied by an Empress. While the 
Emperor continued to conduct the government personally, every 
subject had the right to address to him direct petitions. The 
Fujiwara soon arrogated that of opening all petitions and of 
rejecting or submitting them to the sovereign at their will. They 
filléd all the offices of State with their own kindred, they married 
their daughters to the Emperors and princes, so that in course of 
time all the members of the Imperial family were closely related to 
them. Their arrogance and power became so great that they 
promptly forced the Emperors to abdicate who showed the least 
sign of chafing under their domination, and then placed minors 
on the throne whom they could bend: without difficulty to their 
own pleasureX Their sway lasted for four hundred years, from 
645 to 1050, and in the first two centuries of this period they per- 
formed great services to the Empire. It was by them that the 
capital was established first at Nara and then, on a more 
permanent foundation, at Kioto. They encouraged the spread of 
Buddhism, reformed the military service, and, by separating the 
military and agricultural classes, laid the foundation of the class 
of Samurai. They compiled the Tai Ho Rio, the ‘ Code of Great 
Treasure,’ the code of laws which continued in force till the 
restoration in 1868, and they subdued the Ainus and colonised with 
Japanese the whole of the Main Island. 

In 794 the seat of government was transferred from Nara to 
Kioto, not to be moved again until after the restoration in 1868. X 
The Nara epoch, brilliant not only in its religious results, but even 
more so in literature, then ended, and that of Heian began, 
Heianjo, the castle of peace, being the first name of the new 
capital { There, for three hundred years, the Fujiwara continued 
to be all-powerful, at first in reality, but later in name only, they 
themselves finally meeting with the fate which they had imposed 
upon the Emperors. Three tableaux in the Exhibition will 
illustrate this period, each depicting typical scenes of life among 
the higher classes, the last one an allegory of the time when the 
once strenuous nobles had given way to the enervating influences 
of idleness and luxury and, in their mental and physical deteriora- 
tion, permitted the executive to fall from their hands. Their 
grasp of power was not always left unchallenged. The tenth 
Emperor to reign at Kioto was Uda (888-898), the last Emperor to 
endeavour to shake off their yoke and free himself from their 
humiliating tutelage. A family of less distinguished lineage than 
the Fujiwara, but still noble, was that of the Sugawara ; and the 
head of that family, Michizane Sugawara, a man of profound 
scholarship, still reputed to have been the greatest Chinese scholar 
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that Japan has ever produced, who had charge of the education of 
the Emperor in his youth, encouraged him in his efforts. But the 
struggle failed, as similar struggles had failed before. Uda was 
forced to abdicate and retire into a monastery, and Michizane was 
expelled to the island of Kiusiu, where he is said to have died of 
starvation. His virtues were recognised after his death, and have 
given to him a degree of posthumous honour far beyond that of 
any of his persecutors. He was deified under the title of Tenjin. 
Temples of great size and splendour were erected in many places 
in his honour, and he is worshipped as the god of caligraphy, an 
art which in Japan is both exquisitely beautiful and _heart- 
breakingly difficult to acquire, to whom children daily pray that 
they may become good penmen, and older students that they may 
be successful in literature. The Emperor Uda, in his monastic 
retreat—where he was followed by his devoted and beautiful 
mistress Ise—and his teacher Michizane, in his exile, separated for 
ever from both wife and children, have always been favourite 
subjects for both painters and poets. 

With the exile and death of Michizane ends the last attempt to 
resuscitate the personal government of the Emperor. Over the 
succeeding occupants of the throne the head of the Fujiwara for 
the time being exercised an iron rule. The sovereigns were in 
turn crowned, deposed, or forced to abdicate at his pleasure. They 
were secluded from the people. Their palace became a prison, 
where they were rigidly secluded from the outer world, and could 
associate with none but members of the Fujiwara family. From 
that family were their wives exclusively chosen. They became 
only a name to their subjects, none of whom, outside the autocratic 
circle of the palace, was ever permitted to look upon their faces. 
Few were permitted to occupy the throne beyond their arrival at 
years of manhood, especially if they gave the least evidence of 
virile intellect and energy. The sole mental occupations that 
were left to them were poetry and literature. Their pleasures 
were found in the society of mistresses, and their advisers in 
sorcerers and astrologers. But, outside the Court and capital, 
another influence steadily grew that was destined to shatter in 
time the domination of the Fujiwara and to lay the solid foundation 
of a system of feudalism that for centuries continued to be the 
chief feature in the social organisation of Japan. 

The Taira and Minamoto were two families neither of which 
could, like the Fujiwara, claim direct descent from one of the gods 
of heaven, but both traced their origin to Imperial ancestors, and 
therefore shared to some extent divine prestige. All employment 
in the Court or its neighbourhood was closed to them by the selfish 
exclusiveness of the Fujiwara, and they were therefore obliged to 
seek an outlet for their ambition and energy in military service, 
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in conducting expeditions against the barbarian aborigines who 
still resisted the Imperial authority in all the northern provinces 
of the main island. The leading members of both families became 
experienced generals, the cadets and retainers fearless soldiers, 
whose ranks were constantly recruited from all the bold and 
restless spirits of the Empire, who, in the hope of sharing in 
the spoils of victory, were eager to enrol themselves among the 
followers of one or other of the two great military families that, 
outside the capital, were winning fame and wealth. They became 
so numerous, they so entirely absorbed in themselves the military 
service of the Empire, that the military class became one entirely 
apart from the rest of the population, and formed the Samurai who 
throughout all succeeding ages have played so great a part in the 
history of the Empire. While these families were subduing the 
enemies of the Empire and growing in strength, the Fujiwara 
coincidently declined. The conditions of life which they had 
tyrannically imposed upon their sovereigns in the process of time 
seized upon themselves. In the luxury and indolence of Court 
life they sank into effeminacy, into lives of sensualism and 
pleasure, and offered themselves as a ready prey to the determined 
and ambitious soldiers who had restlessly fretted under their 
domination when in the prime of their active power, and who were 
now ambitious to supplant the effete civil by a vigorous military 
administration. /* The fifth tableau in the Exhibition, representing 
@ nobleman and his harem, idling in a pleasure-boat amidst 
voluptuous scenery, will aptly illustrate the mode of life of the 
Fujiwara in the decline of their influence. Their active authority 
lasted for four hundred years, and with their downfall the history 
of ancient Japan may be said to have closed and that of the Middle 
Ages to have begun. 

( Two chiefs of the military families, Yoshitomo of the 
Minamoto and Kiyomori of the Taira, played great parts, and are 
among the most prominent figures in Japanese history. The 
stories of both are full of romance, equally full of merciless cruelty 
and tyranny. Both the Minamoto and Taira at first worked in 
harmony against their common enemy, the Fujiwara ; but on the 
downfall of the latter their arms were turned against each other, 
and the wars of the Gempei, which have been compared to our 
Wars of the Roses, resulted, and lasted for thirty years.« The sixth 
tableau illustrates the life at this period as aptly as does the fifth 
that of the preceding. It represents a group of warriors standing 
in front of a strong castle in all the panoply of war. 

Kiyomori’s father had a liaison with one of the Court ladies, 
whom the Emperor Shirakawa (1073-1087) delighted to honour. 
He was forgiven by the Emperor, who promised to make the 
coming child an Imperial princess, if a girl, and to permit its 
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adoption as his own by the father, if a boy. x Kiyomori was born, 
and succeeded to the headship of the Taira. From his earliest 
years he gave evidence of a masterful disposition and great physical 
strength. His boyhood and youth were passed in active military 
service. Fame came to him as a soldier while still a youth from 
his successful operations against pirates who ravaged the western 
coasts, in which he showed both courage and capacity of a high 
order. XIn 1155 the throne became vacant by the death of the 
Emperor Konoye (1142-1155), there were two rival claimants 
for the succession, and the decision of their claims had to be left 
to the arbitrament of arms. The Minamoto and Taira, hitherto 
friends, took opposite sides in the struggle, in the battle in 
which it was decided the Taira were victorious, and their Imperial 
protégé was placed upon the throne. Kiyomori’s triumph was 
complete. The Emperor, the only source of legal authority, was 
in his hands, and could be moulded to his will. He quickly 
followed in the footsteps of the Fujiwara, even to the extent of 
marrying his daughter to the Emperor. He filled all offices with 
his relations and adherents, conferred on them extensive domains 
throughout the Empire, and obtained for himself the office of 
Dai Jo Dai Jin—Chief Minister of State—which vested him with 
the supreme executive, and enabled him to pursue with legal 
authority his ambition of establishing his own family as first in 
the Empire. His old comrades and friends had attempted to 
thwart him. They were now vanquished and scattered, and the 
memory of old days, when they fought side by side, might have 
appealed to his pity and procured some indulgence for them.” But 
mercy to fallen foes is a quality that was never known to the 
Japanese until they learnt it from Western civilisation. It was 
unknown to them in 1867, when a beaten general was carried in a 
cage from one end of the land to the other, and finally executed as 
a common malefactor on the bed of the River Kamo in Kioto. It 
was still less known in the twelfth century, a period in which, it 
must be confessed, it was little better known in Christian Europe. 
Kiyomori determined to extirpate the whole Minamoto family. 
He caused its chief Yoshitomo to be murdered in his bath. Other 
leaders were executed or exiled, and those of lower rank who 
escaped his vengeance only saved themselves by refuge in 
obscurity. 

Many romantic stories are told of the Minamoto during the 
time that their fortunes were at the lowest ebb, and form favourite 
subjects for painters and sculptors. Tametomo, Yoshitomo’s 
brother, was taken prisoner, and, as he was the most famous 
archer in the land, the muscles of his right hand were cut so as to 
render him incapable of drawing the bow. He escaped and fled 
to the island of Oshima, near the entrance of the Gulf of Tokio. 
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There his arm recovered its strength, and when his,retreat was 
discovered and officers were sent to.take him once more, he was 
able to discharge an arrow which sank the boat that carried them. _, 
Yoritomo, the younger son of the murdered chief, was taken © 
prisoner when only thirteen years of age and brought before the 
tyrant, who was about to put him todeath. But his boyish beauty 
and fearless demeanour won the heart of Kiyomori’s stepmother, 
Ike-no-ama, the nun Ike, who in widowhood had become a 
Buddhist priestess, and whom the boy reminded of her own son 
who had died in youth. She interceded with tears and suppli- 
cations on his behalf, and his life was spared. He was, however, 
banished to the distant province of Idzu, and Kiyomori’s coun- 
cillors said, in sparing him, that he was letting a tiger loose in the 
fields. But all the legends of this time give place in romantic 
pathos, in the fascination with which they continue to enthral 
Japanese painters to the present day, to that of Tokiwa, the 
mistress of Yoshitomo, who, though only a peasant of lowly birth, 
was so lovely that none could look upon her without loving her. 
Its incidents recall those of Margaret of Anjou and the robber, and 
of Elizabeth of York handing her sons over to the tender mercies 
of the Duke of Gloucester. Tokiwa had three ehildren, and when 
her lover was murdered she fled to the woods in the. darkness of 
night when the ground was deep with snow. One child wearily 
clung to her on each side, the third, an infant, was in her arms. 
She was fortunate enough to meet with a fugitive soldier of her 
lover’s defeated army, and by him she was succoured and hidden 
in an obscure village. There the news reached her that the Taira 
had seized her own mother and threatened to put her to death 
unless‘ the daughter surrendered with her children. Filial duty 
demands the last sacrifices in Japanese morality. Tokiwa gave 
herself up to Kiyomori, who was at once captivated by her 
marvellous beauty, and secretly but vainly tried to bend her to 
his will. ‘Her mother wept floods of tears, and represented to 
her the misery that would follow on her refusal and the happiness 
which the other course would assure her,’ so she was finally forced 
to give way. Her three children were placed in monasteries to be 
reared as monks. The youngest, whom she had carried in her 
arms, was then less than two years old. He was subsequently 
known as Yoshitsune, and is only second to Yamatodake as the 
darling hero of Japanese knighthood. 

The supremacy of the Taira lasted for twenty-seven years, till 
1181, when Kiyomori died. Their cruelty, pride, and greed had 
made them universally hated outside their own family. Kiyo- 
mori’s eldest son had predeceased him. His second gave little 
promise of capacity. Yoritomo, the fugitive son of his murdered 
rival, had grown to manhood. He had taken refuge in the pro- 
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vinces of Kwanto, the eastern provinces that lie around Tokio, 
far distant and separated from Kioto by a range of mountains over 
which there is only one military pass. There he had gathered 
round him the remnants of the Minamoto, reinforced by enemies 
of the Taira from all parts of the Empire. He had now a power- 
ful army at his disposal. On his deathbed Kiyomori foresaw the 
fate which threatened the family it was his ambition to establish 
in power for ever. Too late he admitted that he had let loose a 
tiger in the fields, and his dying wish was that Yoritomo’s head 
should be placed upon his tomb. His death gave Yoritomo his 
opportunity. He marched on Kioto, drove the Taira from it, 
followed up his victory by again driving them in headlong rout 
from their own headquarters at Ichi no Tani—the modern 
Hiogo—and finally overwhelmed them in utter ruin at the naval 
battle of Dan no Ura in the Straits of Shimoneseki. Here the 
Taira had gathered a fleet of five hundred ships in which to make 
their last stand against their relentless foes. Wives and children 
accompanied them in their flight and were with them on board 
the ships. Kiyomori’s second son and successor was in chief 
command. With him were his sister, the ex-Empress, her son, 
the Emperor, only five years old, whom the fiying Taira had 
carried along with them, and by so doing had the egis of the 
imperial prestige to countenance their struggles, to give them the 
status of loyalists and the Minamoto legally that of rebels to their 
divine sovereign. Throughout the whole of a bright May day the 
hand-to-hand battle continued in the straits, and when evening 
came the Taira were no more. Kiyomori’s widow, worthy spouse 
of the great dictator, scorned to yield herself to the victors, and, 
taking the young Emperor in her arms, threw herself into the 
sea. The boy’s mother, who had tried to save her son, followed 
her. The Taira men were slaughtered without pity. Their 
women, without distinction of rank, were reserved to be made 
into prostitutes. Such was the mercy shown to beaten foes in 
medieval Japan. A remnant of the Taira hid themselves in the 
most secluded mountain recesses on the borders of Higo and 
Hiuga in Kiusiu, where their descendants have ever since lived 
in poverty and obscurity, apart from and maintaining no inter- 
course with the rest of their countrymen. With the exception of 
that remnant, the family and all who had shared its fortunes were 
swept off the face of the earth. The Gempei war was over, and 
Yoritomo, the acknowledged head of the Minamoto, became un- 
disputed dictator of the Empire—no less powerful, autocratic, and 
cruel than Kiyomori in his zenith. 
The story of the war is full of incidents of chivalrous bravery 
that are to this day the delight of artists and authors. «Amidst 
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them all, the exploits of Yoshitsune, the gallant knight, the 
Bayard of his age, wanting only in Bayard’s quality of generosity 
to his beaten foes, a quality which the age forbade him to acquire, 
shine with the brilliancy of the midday sun, before which those of 
all his compeers pale into the obscurity of late twilight. It has 
been already told that when the lovely Tokiwa yielded herself to 
Kiyomori as a ransom for the lives of her three sons, the sons were 
placed in monasteries to be reared as monks, members of a priest- 
hood which is vowed to celibacy. But Yoshitsune from childhood 
gave little hopes to the monks that they would succeed in making 
him one of their own order. He studied books, but they were the 
histories of his own warlike progenitors, not those of holy writ. 
Fencing, archery, and feats of strength and activity were his main 
occupations, and he became a constant source of anxiety to his 
guardians. Persistently they urged him to shave his head as the 
outward sign of his final adoption of a religious life, but in vain. 
He replied : ‘ My two elder brothers have become priests, and I 
am ashamed of them. Am I to imitate them?’ In despair, 
thankful to be rid of a perpetual cause of disturbance to their 
monastic decorum, the monks at last shut their eyes to his escape, 
and he fled to the northern province of Mutsu, where aborigines 
were still to be subdued and where the authority of the Taira did 
not extend. Here he had his fill of fighting, and soon became an 
expert soldier. After six years had passed, when Yoritomo was 
preparing at Kamakura for his advance against Kioto, it was one 
night announced to him that a knight, about twenty years of age, 
of distinguished countenance, had appeared in the camp at the 
head of twenty horsemen and requested an interview. Yoritomo 
at once said: ‘ This is Kuro from Mutsu, call him in at once.’ 
It was Yoshitsune (Kuro was his second—corresponding to our 
Christian—name), and the two brothers at last met after their 
long parting. In their joy, both, hardened soldiers though they 
were, shed tears together. From that day forward Yoshitsune 
was constantly at the head of the army at the front, boldly leading 
his men in every battle, shunning no personal risks, until the last 
great day at Dan no Ura, when he was in supreme command, 
Yoritomo himself having remained at Kioto. 

The tales that are told of his personal exploits are endless. 
When but sixteen years of age, a noted robber stole a horse from 
the camp. He was pursued and overtaken ; but, when he placed 
his back against a tree, and, sword in hand, boldly challenged all 
his pursuers, no one but Yoshitsune dared to approach him, and 
he took the robber single-handed. A band of robbers again at- 
tempted to plunder the camp. Yoshitsune slew four of them. 
When Yoritomo was in doubt as to which of his younger brothers 
to entrust with command in the field in his own absence, to test 
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their firmness he heated a metal water jug red hot and called on 
each brother in turn to serve him with it. All but Yoshitsune 
dropped it the moment they took it in their hands. Yoshitsune 
alone held it, with unmoved face and tranquil heart, until Yori- 
tomo’s requirements were finished. In order to take the Taira 
troops in flank at the battle of Ichi no Tani, a precipitous moun- 
tain, many hundred feet in height, had to be descended. The 
guides declared that the descent was practicable for neither men 
nor horses—only deer could descend it: ‘ Where a deer can go 
so can a horse,’ declared Yoshitsune, and, forcing his own horse 
down, he encouraged three thousand horsemen to follow him, and 
the battle was won. On the bridge of Gojo, near Kioto, he was 
attacked by a noted robber ‘eight feet in height, strong as a 
hundred men,’ but the tables were promptly turned and the robber 
had to sue for mercy. He thenceforward devoted himself entirely 
to his vanquisher’s service and continued by his side till the last 
chapter. This was Benkei, whose exploits almost rival those of 
his noble master and are cherished with almost equally loving 
memory. Master and henchman are the King Richard and Robin 
Hood of Japanese history. The features of both are the most 
favourite decoration that adorns the kites of Japanese boys to this 
day. 

‘. When the Taira were utterly destroyed and a new Emperor was 
on the throne, Yoritomo consolidated his power at Kamakura, the 
home of his ancestors, which quickly grew into a populous and 
flourishing city, the capital of the eastern provinces. There he 
ruled the Empire in the name of the sovereign at Kioto, and 
established the feudal system and the dual form of government, 
which lasted until 1868. Strong military governors were sent to 
the provinces to replace the weak civil representatives of the 
Imperial Court at Tokio. Taxes were levied on agriculture. 
Anarchy came to an end, and, under his strong rule, the country 
was prosperous and peaceful. The Kamakura epoch began, illus- 
trated in the seventh tableau in the Exhibition by hunting scenes. 
In order to maintain the manly spirit of his followers, which could 
no longer be fostered on the field of battle, Yoritomo, an ardent 
sportsman himself, encouraged hunting by his followers, and there 
are many records of his hunting expeditions and of great camps 
on the wild slopes of Fujiyama and on the still wilder hills of 
Shinano, and the camps have been made the scenes of many popu- 
lar dreams of love, murder, and revenge. The subject of the 
tableau is, therefore, chosen with singular happiness. For 
fourteen years Yoritomo lived in regal splendour and more than 
regal power in his capital.at. Kamakura, which was all the time 
growing in wealth and magnificence. Early in the year 1099 he 
attended the ceremony of opening a new bridge which had been 
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erected on the Tokaido, the great eastern high road of Central 
Japan, over a river which flows into the sea a few miles to the 
westward of Kamakura. As he crossed the bridge in a stately 
procession, when both the banks of the river were lined by enthu- 
siastic crowds of his people, whose acclamations hailed him as 
their lord and master, the ghost of his murdered brother, Yoshi- 
tsune, the brother whose faithful services he had rewarded so 
basely, rose out of the water and confronted him. He fell from 
his horse in a swoon, and was carried home senseless to die within 
a month. The frightened horse leaped from the bridge into the 
river, whence the river is still called Ba-niu—horse-enter. As a 
general, a statesman, and a ruler, he is regarded as one of the 
greatest men that Japan has produced, but one dark blot clings to 
his memory, his ingratitude to the brave and chivalrous brother 
to whom he owed so much. 

After the battle of Dan no Ura, Yoshitsune had returned in 
triumph to Kioto, bringing with him his prisoners and the heads of 
the most noble of the enemies who were slain. Then he proceeded 
on his way to Kamakura to lay his spoils at the feet of his lord and 
elder brother. But jealousy had entered into the heart of the 
latter, and he not only refused to see him, but planned to have 
him assassinated. Yoshitsune returned to Kioto humiliated and 
angry, his heart bitter with the consciousness of unrequited merit. 
Thence he was obliged once more to take refuge in Mutsu, where 
he had passed his youth. There at Mayozawa, a village on the 
banks of the river Koromo, he was found by the troops sent in his 
pursuit by his remorseless brother. With his little remaining 
band of followers he fought to the last ; overwhelming numbers 
prevailed, and, when all was lost, he killed his wife and children 
with his own hand and then himself. His head was sent to Kama- 
kura ‘ contained in a lacquer box and moistened with strong wine.’ 
The faithful Benkei died with him. When the battle was over 
Benkei walked into the river, and there was shot to death by 
arrows discharged from the banks by foes, none of whom dared 
to come within his mighty reach. 

A Yoritomo is only one of the great names in history. That of 
his wife is undoubtedly the greatest female name, scarcely second 
to that of the mythological Empress Jingo. Whilst still a fugitive 
in his early youth, with all his friends scattered in remote districts, 
and the Taira thirsting for his blood, Yoritomo took refuge with 
the Hojo, a noble family of substantial wealth that had dwelt for 
generations at Hojo, now an insignificant village lying in a roman- 
tically beautiful valley in the peninsula of Idzu. They were con- 
nected by marriage with the Minamoto, and had always adhered 
to them, though they traced their descent remotely to the Taira. \ 
The head of the family, during Yoritomo’s life, was Hojo Toki- 
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‘Inasa, and his daughter, Masako, became Yoritomo’s wife after a 
courtship the romanticism of which has been rarely paralleled even 
in the humbler walks of Japanese life. At his death Yoritomo 
left two sons, Yoriiye and Sanetomo, both of whom succeeded in 
turn to all his honours and to his nominal authority. The honours 
included the title of Sei-i-Tai-Shogun (Barbarian-representing 
great-general), the highest military title which can be bestowed on 
@ subject, one which continued to be borne by the rulers of Japan 
down to 1868, which, anglicised as Tycoon, appeared to us as the 
proper title of the legitimate sovereign when first European powers 
entered into diplomatic relations with Japan ; which even Koemp- 
fer, the early Dutch historian, translated as Secular Emperor. 
Both sons died while yet young, and the direct line, which their 
father had fought through a sea of blood to establish in power 
for ever, for which he had spared neither kith nor kin, came to an 
end within twenty years after his death. 

Tokimasa and Masako were the real rulers even during the 
sons’ lifetime, and, after Tokimasa’s death, though she had nomi- 
nally retired to a secluded nunnery, Masako continued to admin- 
ister the Government with such effect that she became known as 
the ‘Nun Shogun.’ When her second son died, the successor- 
ship to the Shogunate was conferred by the Emperor, at her 
request, on a child of the Fujiwara family, and, in the name of 
this child, she continued to exercise supreme power at Kamakura, 
and when she died was able to transmit it unimpaired to the suc- 
cessor in the headship of her own family. The Hojo became to the 
Shoguns what the Fujiwara had been to the Emperors. A long 
series of puppet Shoguns of the Fujiwara or even of the Imperial 
family followed. Boys were nominated to the office almost before 
they had emerged from childhood, only to be deposed when they 
arrived at manhood, and throughout a period of over a hundred 
and twenty years the Hojo were the de facto governors of the 
Empire, never assuming the title of the highest office and always 
acting as Shikken, or regent, in the name of the Shogun, who, 
in turn, derived all his authority from the Emperor. Both 
Eroperor and Shogun were mere political nonentities, and 
Emperors were deposed from their throne with as little compunc- 
tion as the Shoguns from their office whenever it was the pleasure 
of the Shikken for the time being. ,But in no country in the 
world has history repeated itself with more fidelity than in Japan. 
As the luxury and effeminacy of the Imperial line caused the 
executive to fall into the hands of the Fujiwara,as the weak charac- 
ters of the later Fujiwara opened the way for the military domina- 
tion of Kiyomori and Yoritomo, as the incompetency of Yoritomo’s 
own sons placed the power in the hands of the Hojo, so did the 
degeneracy of the Hojo, when the leadership of the family came 
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to be vested in youths who sacrificed duty to pleasure, in turn 
cause their downfall. The cause of the Emperor at Kioto was 
espoused by three soldiers—Kusunoki Masashige, Nitta Yoshisada, 
and Ashikaga Takauji, the two last scions of the Minamoto, the 
first a territorial noble who traced his descent to a former 
Emperor. All three are noted characters in history, the first two 
as loyal and devoted soldiers who have handed down to posterity 
memories of the unselfish patriotism and unswerving devotion to 
duty that are cardinal points in the doctrine of Bushido in its 
highest form ; the last, the founder of one of the greatest families 
of Shogun, as an unscrupulous self-seeker who sacrified even his 
fealty to the throne for the gratification of his overweening 
ambition. 

The Emperor Go Daigo (1318-1339), the ninety-sixth of the 
long line of Emperors from Jimmu, was an exception to the 
general rule. Boys, even children, had hitherto occupied the 
throne during the Hojo period, and all had been mere tools in the 
hands of the masterful regents. Go Daigo was already a man over 
thirty years of age when he ascended the throne, active in mind 
and physically energetic. 'Though he owed his nomination to the 
throne to the Hojo, he soon began to fret under their domination, 
and finally attempted to enforce his prerogatives by an appeal to 
arms. The attempt was promptly crushed, and Go Daigo was 
dethroned and exiled to the island of Oki. He escaped. Another 
army was raised, and, under the command of Nitta, it marched 
upon Kamakura, the Eastern capital and the home of the Hojo. 
Kamakura was so strongly fortified as to be impregnable against 
an attack from land ; but it lies on the sea, and the way into it was 
open from the beach. Between the great statue of Daibutsu and 
Kamakura there is a bold cliff jutting from the land close down to 
low-water mark. Here the garrison had placed a chevauz de frise 
extending from the cliff to the sea, while facing it, a little way 
from the shore, was a large fleet filled with archers. Nitta’s 
advance was therefore checked. He climbed alone to the top of 
the cliff, and there, after having invoked in prayer the help of the 
Sea God, he flung his sword, the last treasure of a warrior, as @ 
votive offering into the sea. The sea miraculously retreated from 
the beach with such rapidity as to sweep the watching fleet from 
its anchors far in the offing, where the best archers were power- 
less, and a long space was left.dry on the sand where the chevaue 
de frise did not extend, along: which thearmy easily passed. The 
assault was made, the city taken after a bloody fight, and 
Kamakura, rich in great triumphs of ecclesiastical architecture, 
prosperous and wealthy, was almost entirely destroyed. The 
usual slaughter followed, and the Hojo were exterminated as com- 
pletely as the Taira had been 150 years before. They had ruled 
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Japan for over a hundred years. They had done much for the 
cause of civilisation. They had encouraged agriculture, industry, 
and commerce ; constructed roads and established a postal service. 
Taxation under them was light, and justice was fairly 
administered. Above all, under them the threatened invasion of 
Kublai Khan, the Mongol who won for himself the throne of 
China and sought to culminate his career on the Asiatic continent 
by bringing Japan under his Imperial sway, was triumphantly 
repelled. 

‘ The story of the invasion resembles that of the Spanish 
Armada. Irritated by the piratical excursions of Japanese seamen 
on his coasts, still more so by the contumely with which his envoys 
were treated at the Court of the Hojo, the great Conqueror of 
China despatched against Japan a huge fleet, which is said to have 
numbered over 350 war junks, and to have been manned by more 
than 150,000 of his best seamen and soldiers. The Japanese had 
full warning—as had the English of the Armada—of the coming 
fleet, and had prepared to meet it ; but all they could do seemed 
to give little prospect of success. The Chinese junks were of the 
largest size. The Japanese had only small and light ships, easily 
managed, no doubt, by the intrepid and experienced sailors who 
manned them, but hopelessly inferior in strength to the towering 
junks of China. The latter had firearms and catapults. The 
Japanese had only their arrows to rely on until they came to 
close quarters. Still they never quailed. Just as the English 
admirals hung on the outskirts of the Spanish fleet in its progress 
up the Channel, so did the Japanese on that of the Chinese fleet as 
it crossed the same stormy sea that, in our own day, has witnessed 
the destruction of the Russian fleet, and harassed it by repeated 
attacks in which they inflicted much loss on their enemy and 
suffered little themselves. But the advance of the invaders could 
not be checked, and the great fleet finally anchored off the west 
coast of Kiushiu. Repeated attempts were made to land in vain. 
The Japanese swordsmen at close quarters were more than a 
match for the boldest Tartar spearmen. The gods of heaven, too, 
came to the help of the divine land peopled by their own 
descendants. A typhoon, the most terrible form of storm that 
sweeps the seas of any part of the world, broke upon the coast and 
played havoc with the fleet, formed as it was in close order. Many 
great ships were destroyed at their anchors. Others escaped to 
the sea, but on these, shattered and scattered, their own crews 
demoralised, the Japanese, who through the storm had lain 
securely hidden in sheltered inlets and bays unknown to the 
Chinese, fell and destroyed them in detail. Only three survivors 
of the whole of the grand armada that had sailed in such pomp and 
pride returned to their native shore, 
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All the triumph of this great national victory, all the domestic 
benefits that they conferred on their country, all the undoubted 
virtues of some of the line, have not succeeded in endearing the 
memory of the Hojo to their countrymen. All their services are 
overshadowed by their cruelty and tyranny in banishing their 
Emperor—the heavenly king—to a desolate island, and their very 
names are spoken with hatred and detestation. 


JosepH H. LONGForRD. 











THER NINETEENTH CENTURY 


COMPULSORY INSURANCE AGAINST 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


A SWISS SCHEME 


A MIDDLE-CLASS man, whose back was almost broken by the 
burden of rates and taxes he had to bear, once went into the great 
blast furnace district. There, to his infinite surprise, he found 
puddlers drinking champagne at their midday meal. It gave a 
sort of relish to their grub, they said ; and livened them up a bit. 
He found, too, puddlers’ wives disporting themselves in velvet, 
and with feathers a good yard long in their hats. For it was the 
palmy days of the iron trade, the days when ironworkers were 
making their 61. 10s. a week each; and were spending week by 
week every penny they earned. 

What this man saw set him a-thinking, and sorrowfully ; for 
the old saying, ‘ Wilful waste makes woful want,’ was in his 
mind ; and, although he had nothing to do with the waste, the 
want, when it came, would, as he knew, touch him to the quick. 
He was a frugal man, and by necessity, not choice: he had no 
champagne to drink, his wife had no long feathers. He must 
pinch and save, indeed, to make both ends meet, even in those 
palmy days when ironworkers were throwing money out of the 
very windows. And he would have to pinch and save harder than 
ever when the palmy days were gone, when trade was bad, and 
these workers were tramping round the country-side unemployed 
and penniless. For then, besides maintaining himself and his 
own belongings, he would have to help to maintain them and 
theirs—these men who were drinking champagne, and their much 
befeathered wives and children. 

The thought of his hardly earned money going to these people 
troubled him sorely. He knew, of course, that, wastrels though 
they might be, they must not be left to starve. No civilised 
State, in this our day, can knowingly leave even the most worth- 
less of its members to die through lack of bread. Still, let him 
cudgel his brains as he would, he could find no reason at all why 
he, who could not for his life earn 61. 10s. a week, should have to 
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stint himself in all things that they who could might spend their 
61. 10s. week by week the more light-heartedly. He had to lay 
by in good days for bad days ; why, then, should they not lay by? 
Why should the State not force them to lay by? It forced him to 
pay rates and taxes. And he railed against the State, declaring 
that it left undone what it ought to do, and did what it ought not 
todo. He even went so far as to accuse it of deliberately extorting 
toll from the frugal that it might have the wherewithal to deal out 
doles to the thriftless. 

This man was unreasonable, of course, but then he had heavy 
rates and taxes to pay; and this being the case, he could hardly 
be expected to be reasonable. Besides, it is trying, as even the 
best tempered among us must admit, to see men and women, for 
whom we may later have to provide necessaries, revelling in 
luxuries which we cannot afford. Probably most needy rate- 
payers—and the majority of ratepayers are very needy—had they 
seen what he saw, would have felt more or less inclined to join 
with him in his railing, and to ask, as he did, why should the 
State allow this wilful waste to go on? Why should it not force 
these men to lay by, in the days of their prosperity, for the days 
of adversity which are sure to come upon them sooner or later? 
The philanthropic among them might even have suggested that 
the State ought—that it was its duty—to force them to lay by, 
not only for the sake of the ratepayers but for their own sakes, 
as @ means of securing them against the misery and degradation 
of becoming paupers. A wage-earner who spends week by week 
every penny he earns, no matter whether it be six pounds or six 
shillings, is bound inevitably, if he lives, to become a pauper, to 
his own detriment, even more than to the detriment of the rate- 
payers. 

Now that it is the duty of the State to prevent, so far as it can, 
its members from becoming paupers, we all agree, in theory at 
any rate ; just as we all agree that it is to the interest of the whole 
community that it should, in this matter, do its duty. Every 
pauper has to be housed, fed, and clothed, at the cost of the com- 
munity, it must be remembered. Unfortunately, here in England, 
it is by no means always easy for the State to do its duty, even 
when it is manifestly to the interest of the whole community that 
it should do it. The only means by which a certain section of 
our fellows could be prevented from becoming paupers would be 
by forcing them, as this man suggested, to lay by in good days 
for bad. Yet were the State but to give a hint that it was going to 
force them to lay by, was going to force anybody, indeed, to do 
anything excepting pay rates and taxes, straightway there would 
be a clamour. Someone or other would at once discover that 
man’s sacred rights were in danger ; someone or other would start 
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arguing that the right to waste one’s own money in one’s own 
way was a sacred right, secured to all men alike by the Magna 
Charta. Besides, even were it otherwise, there would still be 
a difficulty in the way: it is by no means sure that the Minister 
exists whose wit it would not pass to devise a Compulsory Laying- 
by Bill. Thus, that the State will ever force men directly to lay 
by is practically out of the question ; all that we can even hope for 
is that it may some day force them to do so indirectly, may force 
them at any rate to insure when employed against unemployment. 
If it would even do this, however—and there is some hope now 
that it soon will—it would do well for all classes, and for no class 
quite so well as the wage-earning class, especially the section of it 
that earns not 61. 10s. a week, but perhaps sixteen shillings. 

Compulsory insurance against unemployment, we are always 
being told here in England, savours of tyranny, and is therefore, 
in a democratic country, quite impossible. In Switzerland, how- 
ever, the most democratic of all countries, it is argued, that it is 
only in a democratic country that it is possible. And the Swiss 
can speak on the subject with more authority than any other 
people ; for they are the only people who have not only framed, 
but have actually worked, compulsory systems of insurance against 
unemployment. 

Already hundreds of years ago, insurance against unemploy- 
ment was organised on compulsory lines in Basle, where it seems 
to have worked fairly satisfactorily up to 1789, when war broke 
out, and the only form of insurance worth having lay in powder 
and shot. Since then several compulsory schemes have been 
devised, one of which was tried in Zurich, and another in St. Gall, 
both proving failures. That tried in St. Gall never had a chance, 
indeed, of proving anything else, so badly was it worked. By far 
the most interesting of the compulsory schemes that have yet been 
devised, however, has never been tried at all, although the Berne 
Government was at one time eager to try it ; and would no doubt 
have done so, had they not found that, if they did, a certain small 
but. powerful section of the Berne workers would raise a storm. 
This scheme is the work of Dr. Wassilieff, a Russian, who, until 
quite recently, lived in. Switzerland. 

Dr. Wassilieff is a medical man ; and it was his sympathy, not 
with the ratepayers in their woes, but with his poorer patients in 
the suffering entailed on them by unemployment, that first moved 
him to interest himself in the unemployed problem. As he went 
about among the wage-earners, he saw family after family plunged 
into misery simply because the head of the family chanced to be 
out of work for a few weeks. So great was the misery in some 
cases, that it led to complete demoralisation ; and men who had 
been worthy citizens sank down into loafers and paupers. In some 
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callings, indeed, the men had practically no alternative but to 
become paupers when out of work, he found ; for, when in-work, 
their wages were so low that even the provident among them could 
never lay by more than a pittance. If thrown out of work, they 
were, therefore, soon at the end of their resources, face to face 
with starvation. And people may be thrown out of work almost 
any day now, and without any fault of their own. 

To Dr. Wassilieff this state of things seemed, not only terrible 
for the workers, but disastrous both socially and economically for 
the whole community. He therefore set to work to try to find a 
remedy for it. For years he worked ceaselessly among the un- 
employed in Berne, studying the whys and wherefores of their 
unemployment, and trying to find remedies for the evils it entails. 
As the result of what he learnt, he became convinced that the 
only real solution of the unemployed problem was insurance 
against unemployment. He therefore drew up an insurance 
against unemployment scheme—the system in force in Berne 
to-day is partly founded on it. This first scheme, which was 
framed in 1893, was on voluntary lines. Five years later, how- 
ever, he framed a scheme on compulsory lines ; for he had, in the 
meantime, made up his mind, thanks to the experience he had 
gained, that no voluntary scheme of this sort would ever work 
quite satisfactorily. It is with his compulsory scheme that we 
are here dealing. 

This scheme is founded on the assumption that unemployment 
is the concern, not only of employers and their employees, but 
of the whole community. Men who are unemployed become 
destitute sooner or later, and when they are destitute the commu- 
nity is bound to support them. It behoves the community, there- 
fore, for its own sake, to take means to secure them, so far as 
possible, against being unemployed ; to secure them also, nolentes 
volentes, against being destitute if unemployed. 

Dr. Wassilieff realised clearly, of course, that, in a modern 
industrial state, unemployment cannot always be prevented : let 
Governments take what precautions they may, and employers and 
employees do what they will, there will still be seasons when trade 
will be bad, times of depression, when men and women must stand 
idle because there is no work for them todo. He holds, however, 
that, although unemployment cannot always be prevented, it can 
be prevented very often ; and in framing his measure he took good 
care that it should be one that tended to prevent it. 

Under the insurance system he devised, both the State and the 
local authorities—the whole community, in fact—have a strong 
inducement to do all in their power to prevent unemployment ; 
and therefore to try to organise industry in such a way as to 
secure that there shall be as little unemployment as possible. All 
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classes alike have a direct interest in there being no unemploy- 
ment at all; and therefore, in seeing that, so far as possible, every 
man shall be employed. This system offers no temptation to men 
to throw up their work, no temptation to employers to dismiss 
their employees. On the contrary, it is so contrived that under it 
it would be to the advantage of masters and men alike that there 
should be no throwing up of work, no dismissals. 

Had the Bill which Dr. Wassilieff introduced into the Berne 
Parliament become law, the local authorities of any town—or 
district—in the canton, would now have the power to compel all 
wage-earners living in that town, or working for employers who 
lived there, to insure against unemployment. They would also 
have the power to compel all employers who have works there to 
insure their employees against unemployment. What he pro- 
posed was that, in each town or district, the local authorities 
should organise a Labour Institute ; and that they should require 
all the employers of labour there, together with their employees, 
to become members of it. The Labour Institute was to consist of 
three sections—viz. a Conciliation Board, a Labour Exchange, 
and an Insurance Office ; all the three, however, were to be worked 
together, and were to be under the same direction and control. 
The actual work of the Institute was to be done by paid officials, 
under the surveillance of a managing committee. One-third of 
the members of this committee were to be appointed by the muni- 
cipality, while one-third were to be elected by the employers in 
the town, and one-third by their employees. The members of the 
committee were to be responsible for the working of the whole 
Institute to the municipality; and the municipality was to be 
responsible for it to the State. Dr. Wassilieff calculated that the 
interest on the money deposited in the insurance office as insur- 
ance fees would ultimately cover the working expenses of the 
institute ; and meanwhile they were to be defrayed out of the 
district rates. 

The special work to which, under the scheme, the Conciliation 
Section of the Labour Institute was to devote itself, was trying to 
keep the peace between labour and capital by smoothing away 
friction, removing causes of disagreement, and adjusting differ- 
ences. It was to be the official arbitrator in all cases of industrial 
dispute, the go-between whose business was to reconcile opposing 
interests and thus ward off lock-outs, strikes, and all other forms 
of industrial warfare. It was, of course, not proposed that it 
should attempt in any way to regulate wages. Still one of its 
most important functions was to be the drawing up of measures 
for regulating the conditions of labour. 

The Labour Exchange was to serve two purposes: it was 
to be its business to provide, so far as possible, the unemployed 
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members of the Institute with employment; and its business 
to prevent such of them as did not wish for employment from 
obtaining unemployed grants from the Insurance Office. The 
Exchange manager was to be an expert in all that concerns 
labour and the labour markets—an expert, too, on the art of 
distinguishing between honest work-seekers and work-shirking 
rogues. He was to be in close touch with all the employers in 
the canton, and to know exactly where, if anywhere, work was 
to be had, not only there but throughout the country. Thus, 
even if he had no vacant place on the Exchange list to offer 
an unemployed who presented himself, he would at any rate 
be able to tell him where his best chance lay of finding work; 
and by so doing he would save him many a vain, weary tramp. 
All the members of the Labour Institute were to have the right 
to his help, gratis of course. A wage-earning member must, 
indeed, by law apply to him for work before applying to the 
Insurance Office for an unemployed allowance. The employer- 
members, too, must have recourse to the Exchange when in 
search of employees; or, at any rate, if they engaged outsiders, 
they must pay for them double insurance fees. 

Of the three sections into which, under Dr. Wassilieff’s 
scheme, the Labour Institute was to be divided, the most inter- 
esting by far was, of course, the insurance against unemploy- 
ment section. This was the most important section; it was 
the section, indeed, that gave its character to the whole project, 
and stamped it as original. Conciliation boards and labour 
exchanges there were already in the land, but an insurance 
office worked on the lines this office was to be worked was some- 
thing quite new. 

According to the regulations laid down by the Bill, wage- 
earners were required to insure against unemployment individu- 
ally, each wage-earner insuring himself; while their employers, 
on the contrary, were required to insure them collectively, by 
trade groups. All the workshops, factories, &c., in any town 
or district were to be arranged in groups, each group containing 
those of the same or similar kind. All the metal works, for 
instance, were to be in one group, all the chemical works in 
another. Then the owners of the works in each group were 
to unite and insure jointly their employees against unemploy- 
ment. 

A man who obtained work in any place must go at once to 
the Labour Institute there, the Bill ordained, and take out an 
insurance policy. The procedure was as simple as possible : 
all that he had to do was to obtain an insurance book, pay an 
insurance fee of half a franc, or a franc, according to his wages, 
and notify his employer that he had done so. Then his em- 
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ployer must every fortnight, when he paid him his wages, deduct 
from them a certain percentage, the precise amount being fixed 
by the insurance authorities, and deposit the money for him 
at the Insurance Office. This he was to continue to do until 
his employee had thirty francs deposited there. The day the man 
_ had thirty francs at the Office he became a full member of the 
Institute, with all a member’s privileges ; and so long as he had 
them there no further deductions might be made from his wages 
for insurance fees. He was for the time being insured against 
unemployment, in fact; and if unemployment came, he was 
secure from want certainly for four weeks, probably for five, and 
possibly for six, unless indeed there was work to be had and he 
refused to have it. For the Labour Institute must either forth- 
with find employment for him, through the Labour Exchange, 
or provide him, through the Insurance Office, with an unem- 
ployed allowance, out of his own money supplemented by other 
money. If when work was offered him, however, he refused it, 
or if he accepted it and lost it through his own fault, he of course 
forfeited his claim to an allowance. 

The thirty francs at the Insurance Office were the policyholder’s 
inalienable property : no matter what debts he might have, no 
creditor could, under the scheme, touch the money, nor could he 
himself touch it so long as he continued working in the district. 
If, however, before it had been dealt out to him in the form of 
an unemployed allowance, he quitted the district, it was to be 
refunded to him; or, if he died, it was to be refunded to his 
family. Thus, come what would, the money he was forced to 
lay by, as it was deducted from his wages whether he wished it 
or not, was sure to be returned to him or his sooner or later. In- 
surance against unemployment, as planned by Dr. Waassilieff, 
entailed on him, therefore, no risk of loss whatever ; on the con- 
trary, he was bound to gain considerably by being. insured if out 
of work, and he lost nothing by being insured even if he always 
remained in work. 

Not only must the wage-earner himself contribute to the 
Insurance Fund thirty francs as a provision in case of unemploy- 
ment, but his master must also contribute for him thirty francs. 
Whereas the wage-earner, however, was to begin contributing 
on the day he had work in the district, his employer was not to 
contribute until there was actual unemployment in the trade 
group to which he, as an employer, belonged ; and if there never 
was unemployment, then he was never to contribute. Whether 
there was or was not, he was to be responsible to the Insurance 
Office to the amount of thirty francs for each of his employees who 
was a full member of the Office—i.e. who had thirty francs 
deposited there. He was to be responsible for the money, 
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however, not as an individual, but as a member of his trade group, 
all the employers of any group being collectively responsible to 
the Office for thirty francs for each man who was employed at any 
of the works belonging to the group, and who had himself thirty 
francs deposited at the Office. For the men who had not yet 
deposited their thirty francs the employers were to have no 
responsibility. It was only for those who had, that they could be 
called upon to pay the thirty francs each; and for them only 
in weekly instalments of 74 francs each for four weeks if actually 
unemployed. 

With the employers individually the Insurance Office was to 
have nothing whatever to do; with them it was to deal only col- 
lectively. The proposed arrangement was that at the end of 
every week it should inform each group of employers how many— 
if any—of the men for whom they were collectively responsible 
had been unemployed during that week, and call upon them to 
pay 74 francs each for such of them as had been unemployed for 
less than four weeks. The money was to be paid by the em- 
ployers collectively, they being left free to decide among them- 
selves, with the help of the Conciliation Board if necessary, the 
precise amount that each separate employer should pay, the 
amount varying, of course, according to the number of his em- 
ployees. Thus, if there was unemployment in any trade group, 
the cost of helping to provide for the unemployed would fall on 
all the employers belonging to the group, on each one of them 
in proportion to the number of his employees, and quite irrespec- 
tive of whether among that number there were, or were not, un- 
employed. It would, therefore, be of course to the direct interest 
of every employer in the group to do everything in his power to 
prevent men from being thrown out of employment, not only his 
own men, but the men of his fellow employers. 

The working of the insurance system, as proposed in the Bill, 
was simple in the extreme. Supposing that a man who was a 
full member of the Institute lost his work, he was straightway to 
report himself at the Labour Exchange, and place his name on 
the unemployed list. Then the Exchange manager must—it 
was to be his business—begin at once to try to find work for 
him; and, if he succeeded, the matter would be settled without 
ever being referred to the Insurance Office. If he failed, how- 
ever, and through no fault on the part of the unemployed, he 
would pass him on to the office with a certificate for an unem- 
ployed allowance, keeping his name on the Bureau list, of 
course, the while, and continuing to try to find work for him. 
Then, unless in the meantime work was found for him, the man 
would receive from the Insurance Office, each week for four weeks, 
an allowance of fifteen francs, 74 out of his own money and 7} out 
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of the: money handed over to the office by the trade group to which 
his former employer belonged. At the end of four weeks his own 
thirty francs would, of course, be gone, and so would the thirty 
francs from the employers of his group. If he was a stranger in the 
canton he would, therefore, then be thrown on his own resources, 
as the Insurance Office could do no more for him. For Dr. Was- 
silieff did not propose that the unemployed, who were mere 
sojourners in the canton, should receive any help either from the 
State or the locality. What they were to receive was to come out 
of their own pockets and the pockets of their former employers. 
They were to have their own thirty francs plus the thirty francs 
of their employers, but nothing beyond—not one penny from the 
community. 

If the man was a native of the canton, however, then it was 
to be otherwise. Then, if he had not found work when the end 
of the fourth week came, the Insurance Office was to make him 
a grant of twelve francs for the fifth week, the money being pro- 
vided by the State out of the cantonal taxes. It was to the mani- 
fest advantage, therefore, of the cantonal authorities, as of every 
cantonal ratepayer, that he should find work before the end of 
the fourth week came, a reason, of course, why they should all 
combine in trying to help him to find it. The twelve francs the 
canton provided were not to be granted more than twice to the 
same person in the course of any one year. 

If, besides being a native of the canton in which he was work- 
ing, the policyholder had a settlement in the town or district, 
the Insurance Office was required under the Bill to provide for him 
during the sixth week of his unemployment, if he was unemployed 
for six weeks. It must give him for this sixth week twelve 
francs, the money being provided by the municipal—or district— 
authorities out of the local rates. Thus, just as it was to the ad- 
vantage of the whole canton that he had work before the end of 
the fourth week of his unemployment, it was to the advantage 
of his own locality that he should have it before the end of the 
fifth week. 

At the end of six weeks, if the man was still unemployed, the 
Insurance Office would wash its hands of him, no matter who he 
might be. It would have done for him all that it could do, and 
he would have no further claim on it. According to Dr. Wassi- 
lieff’s original scheme, the policyholder was to have twelve francs 
a week out of the local rates, not only for one week, but for every 
week after the fifth week that he was unemployed. It was only 
because there was no chance of its being accepted in this form 
that he modified it. During the whole time a policyholder was 
unemployed, however long it might be, the Labour Exchange 
must try to find work for him, always providing that he was 
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doing his best to find it for himself. As soon as he found it, he 
niust at once begin to insure again : he must take out a new in- 
surance book, and his employer must make deductions from his 
wages until he had again his thirty francs at the Insurance Office. 

Insurance against unemployment is, of course, no guarantee 
against pauperism. A man may be insured and yet become a 
pauper, only if he does the fault will, as a rule, be his own. As 
things are, many a man becomes a pauper in spite of himself, in 
spite of his making every effort to remain self-supporting. For, 
if thrown out of work, let him do what he will, he may be at the 
end of his resources before he can find another job. If insurance 
against unemployment were the order of the day, however, 
things would be otherwise. Had we here in England a law 
framed on the same lines as the measure Dr. Wassilieff drew up, 
then all who were insured—i.e. all who belonged to the wage- 
earning class, Englishmen and aliens alike—would be secure, in 
case of unemployment, even if they had not a penny in hand, of 
a provision of 12s. 6d. a week each for four weeks, the money 
being provided by themselves and their former employers. Such 
of them as were English would be secure of a provision for five 
weeks, as they would receive for the fifth week, if still unem- 
ployed, a grant of 10s. out of the National Exchequer ; and such 
of them as, besides being English, had lived for two years in the 
district in which they had last worked, would be secure of one for 
six weeks, if still unemployed, as during the sixth week they 
would receive 10s. out of the local rates. Thus, even the aliens 
among them would have four good weeks in which to look for 
work before destitution could set in ; while the Englishmen would 
all have five weeks, and many of them six. Nor is this all. 
During the whole time they were unemployed, they would all, 
no matter whether English or foreign, have expert officials at 
their service, ready to help them in every possible way to find 
work. These benefits they would have even under a law framed 
on the Wassilieff scheme, and that this scheme might be bettered 
no one can deny. 

One of the chief defects of the Wassilieff scheme is that casual 
labourers derive no benefit from it. Another is the inducement 
it offers to employers to give the preference, in engaging hands, 
to men who are not full members of the Insurance Institute— 
that is, to men who have not yet deposited thirty francs at the 
Insurance Office ; for it is only for the men who are full members 
that they can be called upon to help to provide in case of unem- 
ployment. Another defect is the hindrance it puts in the way 
of the free circulation of labour, as under it a man who had a 
settlement in a district would naturally be reluctant to remove 
elsewhere. Another, again, is the friction between employers 
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and local authorities that might result from the working of 
the scheme. ‘These are serious defects, of course ; still surely not 
one of them is so serious but that a remedy might be found 
for it. 

As for the merits of the scheme, among them must be counted 
the fact that, under it, not only is no inducement offered to men to 
be unemployed, but what is almost equally important, no induce- 
ment is offered to those who live in the country to flock into towns. 
Then it leaves the policyholders free to belong to unions or not, 
just as they choose ; and it makes their claim to an unemployed al- 
lowance to depend on their willingness to accept work ; and these 
also are merits. The merit par excellence of the scheme, however, 
is its cheapness. It lays burdens on all classes of the com- 
munity, it is true, but on no class is the burden heavy ; excepting 
in the case of the employer class, indeed, it is apparent rather 
than real. For under it, the workers would, as we have seen, 
receive more than they give; while both the taxpayers and the 
ratepayers would save almost as much, if not quite as much, as 
they would spend. A man must already be unemployed for four 
weeks before he could claim one penny from the State, it must 
be remembered ; and five weeks before he could claim one penny 
from his town ; while no alien would ever be able to claim anything 
from either. Twenty shillings is the most the State could ever, 
in any circumstances, be called upon to pay any one person in one 
year. It is not probable, indeed, that either the State or the 
district would ever be called upon to pay more than 10s. each ; the 
State and the district together—i.e. the whole community— 
therefore more than 20s. for one person in one year ; and that only 
for a person who was unemployed for five—in the case of the 
district , six—consecutive weeks. 

How much the unemployed, who are unemployed for five or 
six weeks, cost the community per head now, on an average, in 
poor relief, unemployed work and private charity, it is of course 
impossible to say precisely ; but that they cost less than 20s. can 
hardly be maintained. And the money they cost now degrades 
and pauperises those who receive it; whereas the money they 
would cost, under an insurance system, would help them to pre- 
serve their self-respect by saving them from becoming paupers. 
As it is, it goes for the most part to the worthless among them, 
to the professional unemployed, loafers who have no wish to be 
employed. But then it would go to the worthy—the Labour 
Exchange would see to that—to those who were out of work 
through no fault of their own, and were striving hard to find 
work. A compulsory insurance against unemployment system 
would be well worth the money it might cost, if for nothing but 
that it would enable the community to distinguish between the 
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genuine unemployed and the professional loafer, and to mete out 
to the one as to the other the treatment he merits. An unem- 
ployed who refused work offered to him by the Labour Exchange, 
or who accepted it but did not do it, would not only forfeit his 
claim to an unemployed allowance, but he would stamp himself 
as @ loafer, and thereby forfeit all claim to help of any kind, either 
from the community or the individual. He would no longer have 
any excuse for wandering round, preying on his fellows ; his occu- 
pation would be gone, in fact, and unless he could make up his 
mind to change his ways and earn his own daily bread, he would 
soon find himself in a penal institution. 
EpITH SELLERS. 
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THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


SHAKESPEARE IN WARWICKSHIRE 


In all the mass of literature that has been given to the world on 
Shakespeare and on his works, the poet’s connection with War- 
wickshire has, comparatively speaking, been hardly noticed—that 
deep-rooted connection, that savour of the soil, which actually 
moulds a man’s speech and ways of thought, which is almost as 
much a part of his being as the tendencies he inherits with the 
blood that runs in his veins. And, bearing this in mind with regard 
to Shakespeare, we too may find a cypher—far more simple, yet 
of far deeper interest and import than any discovered by the up- 
holders of that singular bit of folly known as the Baconian theory. 
It is a cypher that may be traced in all his plays and poems, telling 
us that Shakespeare was a Warwickshire man, using Warwick- 
shire words, speaking of Warwickshire ways, often writing of the 
very men and women he had known from his babyhood on the out- 
skirts of the Forest of Arden. 

Thousands of pilgrims, English and American, foreign and 
colonial, find their way every year to the sleepy little market town 
among the peaceful Avon meadows, and pour through the kitchen 
and the house-place of the old half-timbered house in Henley 
Street, where, in the oak-floored upper room, England’s greatest 
poet was born on the 23rd of April 1564. Thousands visit the old 
sandstone church among the lime and elm trees beside the silvery 
Avon, where, on the 26th of April 1564, the baby was baptised by 
the name of William, and duly inscribed in the register book with 
clasps and corners of embossed brass—the church where, on the 
26th of April 1616, ‘ William Shakespeare, gentleman,’ was 
buried. But how few ever dream of really exploring the country 
Shakespeare loved so well and observed so closely—that quiet, 
placid, old-world Warwickshire where his youth and his prime 
were spent. If we would add a fresh delight to our study of 
Shakespeare’s works, we must go out into the villages round about 
his native place ; villages that he knew so well, with ancient, half- 
timbered houses that his eyes have looked upon. We must notice 
the names on the waggons that pass us on the shady roads— 
Hacket and Visor, Perkes and Jakes--whose owners still live in 
cosy red-brick or grey-stone farms, or sunny manor houses. We 
must listen to the speech which he spoke; for the very words 
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which sometimes puzzle the student are still in use among the 
country folk. And when next we read our great master, we shall 
find we know more of Shakespeare than endless commentaries can 
teach us. 

Without indulging in the vulgar and morbid curiosity which is 
always demanding ‘ personal details,’ it is but natural that we 
should crave to know something of the elusive personality of 
William Shakespeare—to know what manner of man this supreme 
genius was, how he lived, and what he did. And in spite of the 
oft-repeated assertion that nothing is known and that nothing can 
be known of Shakespeare the man, I venture to maintain that we 
may obtain a very sufficient knowledge of our great poet’s life in 
Warwickshire from three sources. First, there are the esta- 
blished facts that no one can dispute. - Secondly, there are the 
traditions that have been handed down through three centuries. 
Thirdly, there are the evidences in his writings of his intimate 
connection with Warwickshire as apart from the rest of England, 
its customs, its traditions, its people, its speech. 

To begin with facts. Everyone knows, or is supposed to 
know, that William Shakespeare was born at Stratford, the son 
of John Shakespeare, at that time a prosperous burgess, who 
carried on a glove and wool trade, and rose a few years later to be 
chamberlain and high-bailiff (or mayor) of the town, and of Mary 
Arden, his wife, who had inherited from her father, Robert Arden, 
of Aston Cantlowe and Snitterfield, a considerable amount of 
landed property, including Ashbies, the farm at Wilmcote hard 
by, now known as Starve-all. The Ardens were Warwickshire 
gentry of good standing, connected by marriage with many of the 
best county families. Mary Shakespeare’s grandfather was a 
younger brother of Sir John Arden, of Parkhall. Therefore on his 
mother’s side the poet came of undoubtedly gentle blood. That 
John and Mary Shakespeare were unable to sign their own names 
was but a small matter in those days, and seems to have made no 
difference to the evident esteem of their fellow-townsmen, even in 
the worst days of their misfortunes. We know further that in 
1582 the Bishop of Worcester granted a licence for the marriage 
of William Shakespeare, then barely nineteen years old, with 
Anne Hathaway, daughter of a substantial yeoman of Shottery, 
about a mile across the fields from the town. Then at Stratford 
his three children, Susanna, and the twins Hamnet and Judith, 
were born. That in 1597 he bought New Place for 60/. That in 
1602, the year that Hamlet was entered in Stationers’ Register, 
its creator bought 107 acres in the parish of Old Stratford for 
8201. ; and in 1605 purchased a lease of the tithes of Stratford, 
Old Stratford, Bishopton, and Welcombe for 4401. That in 1608 


his grandchild, daughter of Susanna and Dr. John Hall, was born. 
3M2 
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That early in the fatal year of 1616 his daughter Judith was 
married ; on the 25th of March he made his will; and on the 23rd 
of April, the anniversary of his birth, Shakespeare died. These 
are the main facts of the poet’s life in Warwickshire, except one 
I will mention later on. Those known of his life in London do 
not come into our present subject. 

The two chief traditions which have survived about Shake- 
speare—neither of them strictly creditable, but both essentially 
human—are, curiously enough, connected with the country round 
Stratford rather than with the town itself. The first is the well- 
known deer-stealing story, told by Rowe, his earliest biographer. 
How that Shakespeare fell into ill-company and stole a deer from 
Sir Thomas Lucy’s park at Charlecote, four miles from Stratford. 
And how Sir Thomas, a very important personage, prosecuted 
him with such severity that he had to fly from his wrath and take 
refuge in London: but not before he had written an insulting 
lampoon on the worthy Justice, punning on his name and on the 
‘luces ’ or pike-fish in his coat of arms, which he stuck up on Sir 
Thomas’s new park gates. Whatever elaborations or inaccuracies 
have crept into the story, there can be little doubt that some 
substance of truth exists in it. Some serious fracas must have 
made it necessary for Shakespeare to withdraw for a time from 
Stratford. And that he bore a grudge against Sir Thomas Lucy 
is equally evident from the fashion in which the poet has handed 
down his memory under the guise of Justice Shallow. For he takes 
delight in making that gentleman ridiculous before the Queen 
in the well-known scenes in King Henry IV., Part II., and in the 
Merry Wives of Windsor. Justice Shallow also owns ‘luces’ in 
his coat of arms; and the Welsh parson, Sir Hugh Evans, mis- 
understands the word in exactly the same sense that Shakespeare 
used in the traditional lampoon. This whole delightful scene 
is, moreover, full of allusions to Warwickshire matters. There is 
Slender’s inquiry about Page’s fallow greyhound—‘I heard say 
he was outrun on Cotsall ’—at the great coursing matches which 
took place on the Cotswold Hills, but a few miles from Stratford. 
And of Bardolf, too, Chamberlain of Stratford in 1585-6, the poet 
may not have been too fond, as he makes him one of Falstaff’s 
‘ coney-catching rascals ’ ; while Bardolf calls Slender a ‘ Banbury 
cheese,’ in allusion to his thinness; for Banbury cheese was a 
proverbially thin cream cheese well known in all the country 
round. 

Sir Thomas Lucy, a strong Puritan, was about this time 
engaged in framing a Bill in Parliament for the preservation of 
game. In 1574 he added a new porch to his beautiful house—one 
of the most perfect of the smaller Elizabethan houses in existence 
—to turn it, after the courtly fashion of the day, into a capital 
E, in honour of the Queen’s visit. And just before Shakespeare's 
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flight to London he had enclosed his park, and put up new park 
gates to keep in his herd of deer. He also had some jurisdiction 
over Fulbrooke Park just across the river, then ruinate, its owner, 
Sir Francis Englefield, attainted in the Lady Jane Grey con- 
spiracy, having fled to Spain. Here also were deer which any 
enterprising sportsman could hunt. And this renders it probable 
that the famous deer-stealing took place in Fulbrooke Park, a 
much less serious offence, which would explain the fact of Shake- 
speare being able to escape to London. For, if he had been con- 
victed of stealing a deer from Charlecote, an enclosed park, he 
would have been subjected to three months’ imprisonment, to 
treble damages, and to find bail for seven years. And as Ful- 
brooke was close to Ingon Meadow, the little farm rented by his 
father, Shakespeare must have known his way about it well, and 
may have had many a fat buck out of its haif-wild herd. 

It should be remembered that the Forest of Arden stretched 
away for twenty miles north of Stratford; and, though forest 
farms and arable land were encroaching year by year on the wilder 
parts, the whole country was densely wooded, deer abounding 
in the forest proper. And all his plays bear evidence that the 
poet was a master of sporting and woodcraft, as well as of the 
minutiz of forest rights and forest laws. Throughout the purlieus 
or wide marches on the outskirts of the forest, for instance, the 
forest laws were only partially in force, while the more important 
rights of individual owners were fully recognised and established. 
Hence it happened that Corin’s master, dwelling, as Rosalind 
put it, ‘ here in the skirts of the forest, like fringe upon a petti- 
coat,’ could sell ‘his cote, his flock, and bounds of feed,’ and 
the she and Celia were able to purchase ‘ the cottage, the pasture, 
and the flock.’ For private owners in the purlieus had to relin- 
quish their common rights, and the bounds of feed for sheep were 
strictly limited, the flocks being carefully shepherded by day and 
folded at night; all which points are faithfully noted by Shake- 
speare. Can we doubt that Shakespeare himself, like Jacques 


in that same Forest of Arden, often 
Lay along 
Under an oak whose antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood : 
To the which place a poor sequestered stag, 
That from the hunter’s aim had ta’en a hurt, 
Did come to languish, 


or that he had ‘ groped for trout in a peculiar river ’—one of the 
charming trout streams that run from the Worcestershire hills 
into the Avon Valley? Or that he ‘knew a hawk from a hand- 
saw ’? for he had watched the young herons, the ‘ hernshaws’ as 
they are still called there, flap up slowly from the Avon banks, 
tuck back their long necks on their wings, and sail off to the 
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nearest heronry. Can we doubt that he had hunted the hare as 
in that marvellous description in Venus and Adonis? and marked 
The poor wretch, to overshoot his troubles, 
How he outruns the wind, and with what care 
He cranks and crosses with a thousand doubles: 
The many musets through the which he goes 
Are like a labyrinth to amaze his foes. 


And here again Shakespeare uses a local word; for a muse or 
muset signifies the opening in a fence through which a hare passes. 

The other tradition which has held its own despite all ridicule 
is even less creditable than the deer-stealing. But we may believe 
that Shakespeare, like his own Prince Hal, in his youth at times 
‘ obscured his contemplation under the veil of wildness.” Though 
we also know that, like the Prince, when he came into his king- 
dom and found his life’s work ‘his wildness mortified in him.’ 
For Chettle, who had edited Green’s Groatsworth of Wit, contain- 
ing some offensive allusions to Marlowe and Shakespeare, apolo- 
gised liberally to Shakespeare a few months later in 1592, in the 
preface to Kind-Hart’s Dreame ; saying that at that time he knew 
neither Marlowe nor Shakespeare, and that he does not now 
care to make Marlowe’s acquaintance : but that as to Shakespeare, 
‘IT am as sorry as if the original fault had been my fault, because 
myself have seen his demeanour no less civil, than he excellent 
in the quality he professes; besides, divers of worship have 
reported his uprightness of dealing, which argues his honesty, 
and his facetious grace in writing, that approves his art.’ 

The tradition has to do with a region but little known even to 
the dwellers in South Warwickshire, still less to the ordinary 
visitor to Stratford. About eight miles down the Avon from 
Stratford lies the well-to-do, red-roofed village of Bidford, with 
its fine old bridge that carried the Roman road, the Icknield 
Street, over the river. Hither, it would appear, Shakespeare 
with a company of friends came one fine day, walking over 
Bordon Hill by the pleasant Evesham Road, to drink a match 
with one of the local clubs at the Falcon, where mine host, one 
Norton, brewed a famous ale. So powerful was Norton’s ale 
that when Shakespeare and his friends set out to walk home they 
got no further than the hill above Bidford, and there lay down 
under a crab-tree and fell asleep. When they were awakened next 
morning by a ploughboy whistling as he went to work with his 
team, the friends wished to go back and begin over again. But 
Shakespeare had had enough of the carouse, and pointing with 
his finger he refused, saying he had drunk with 

Piping Pebworth, dancing Marston, 

Haunted Hillborough, hungry Grafton, 

Dadging Exhall, Papist Wixford, 
Beggarly Broom, and drunken Bidford. 
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Whether the story be true or false, the eight villages from time 
immemorial! have been strung together in the dear old rhyming 
jangle ; the Shakespearean epithets are still commonly applied to 
them, even by the country folk; and from the spot where the 
crab-tree stood they can all be seen, lying geographically in the 
same order as in the rhyme, beginning with Pebworth on the 
south-east, the direction in which a man would naturally look on 
waking to see how high the sun was. The crab-tree was a well- 
known object, described a hundred and sixty years ago as ‘ Shake- 
speare’s Canopy’; and an honoured Warwickshire friend, who 
knew every corner of his native county, informed me that he saw 
it standing when he was a small boy, before it was cut down in 
1825 and its roots and stump removed to Bidford Grange. 
‘Piping Pebworth,’ a charming little village of sixteenth-century 
houses smothered in roses, is even now said to be much addicted 
to music. ‘ Dancing Marston ’ was famed all through the country 
as late as 1830 for its celebrated morris-dancers, who used to go 
about dancing at all the wakes and fairs in the neighbourhood ; 
and in The Winter’s Tale, so redolent of the freshness of his 
native county, Shakespeare introduces just such a company as 
those Marston dancers he must have seen many a time. At 
‘Haunted Hillborough’ I have failed to find any ghost. But 
Grafton, standing on one of the many ridges of the district, well 
deserves its title of ‘Hungry,’ from the poor soil about it. 
*Dadging Exhall,’ a dozen cottages and farmhouses, some of fine 
sixteenth-century brick-and-timber work, stands on another of 
these ridges. The exact meaning of the adjective has given rise 
to some controversy. It is written in various ways—‘ dadging,’ 
‘dudging,’ ‘ dudgeon ’ ; while Mr. J. R. Wise, in his painstaking 
little book on Shakespeare’s Birthplace and Neighbourhood—now 
extremely rare—has altered it to ‘dodging,’ because he says the 
place is so hard to find. Others have suggested ‘ drudging,’ in 
reference to the heavy soil through which men and horses toil 
at plough. But I believe the true solution to be that ‘ dadging ’ 
is a slight corruption of the South Worcestershire word ‘ dagged,’ 
which means dirty, and would therefore apply equally well to the 
stiff clay of the place. ‘ Papist Wixford ’ has belonged from time 
immemorial to the Catholic family of Throckmorton. And Broom 
is indeed a beggarly little place, a group of poor, tumbledown old 
houses beside the river Arrow. 

Bidford, a charming type of the Avon Valley, as distinct 
from the stone-built villages of the high ground of Worcestershire 
that begin a few miles off, was part of King John’s dower to his 
daughter Joan on her betrothal to Llewellyn. The Falcon Inn is 
a fine old house, with mullioned windows of white stone and 
handsome brick chimneys, some of them set on cornerwise to the 
stacks—a never-failing mark of the first years of the seventeenth 
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century. It has long ceased from its ancient use. The oak table 
has been transferred to the more modern White Lion; and the 
chair in which tradition says that Shakespeare sat at his drinking 
bout is shown at his birthplace. Far be it from us to say that 
Bidford still deserves its unenviable reputation. But in the early 
years of the seventeenth century the county records show that the 
alehouse-keepers were continually in scrapes and appearing at the 
Warwick Sessions. Norton, who is said to have been host of the 
Falcon at the time of Shakespeare’s carouse, was evidently 
celebrated for the strength of his ale. His house was a noted place 
of meeting later on among the gentlemen of the neighbourhood. 
And Sir Aston Cokain, in his Small Poems, published in 1658, 
addresses an epigram to Mr. Clement Fisher of Wincot, referring 
to Christopher Sly and to Norton : 

Shakespeare your Wincot ale hath much renown’d 

That foxed a beggar so (by chance was found 

Sleeping) that there needed not many a word 

To make him believe he was a lord: 

But you affirm, and in it seem most eager, 

*T will make a lord as drunk as any beggar. 

Did Norton brew such ale as Shakespeare fancies 

Could put Kit Sly into such lordly trances ? 

And let us meet there for a fitt of gladness 

And drink ourselves merry in sober sadness. 
This was written, it should be remembered, in the lifetime of 
Shakespeare’s youngest daughter, Judith Quiney, and of his 
granddaughter, Lady Barnard ; which adds to the probability of 
some foundation for the Bidford story. For Sir Aston Cokain 
must have known my Lady Barnard, a person of considerable 
importance as the owner of New Place, where she had received 
Queen Henrietta Maria for three weeks some years before ; and 
being her neighbour, Sir Aston Cokain was not likely to invent 
facts or fancies about her grandfather, who by that time was 
honoured, even in his own country. 

We now come to the evidence in Shakespeare’s writings of his 
close connection with Warwickshire—its people, its customs, 
its speech and local events. All through the plays and poems we 
may find Warwickshire words and allusions. But in some they 
specially abound, beginning with Venus and Adonis, and with 
Love’s Labour’s Lost and A Midsummer Night’s Dream in his 
early comedies; the first and second parts of King Henry the 
Fourth, King Henry the Fifth, The Taming of the Shrew, The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, and As You Like It, in the middle 
period of history and comedy; and The Tempest and Winter's 
Tale in his last years. Many of the words and allusions that might 
puzzle a ‘Southron’ are, to the dweller in Warwickshire, 
* familiar as household words.’ And in some cases the local usage 
and meaning serves to throw light on an obscure line. 
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The housewife uses Lucio’s words (M. for M.) when she talks 
of filling a bottle with a tun-dish instead of a funnel. She swills 
her kitchen or dairy, flooding it with water on cleaning days 
(Henry V., iii. 1). When the kettle is black with soot, she calls 
it collied for coal-black, as does Lysander (M. N. D., i. 1)— 

Brief as the lightning in the collied night. 


She douts the fire at night (Hamlet, i. 4). She complains of a utis 
after the village club-feast or merrymaking—a loud, riotous noise, 
the prospect of which rejoiced the drawer at the Boar’s Head in 
East Cheap—‘ By the Mass, here will be old utis’ (2 Henry IV., 
ii. 4). And scolds the children for mammocking—cutting to pieces 
and wasting—their bread, as young Marcius mammocked the 
butterfly (Cor. i. 3); or for threatening to tear each other limmel 
—limb from limb— in their quarrels (Cymb. ii. 4) ; and shows the 
girls how to use their nild. The word ‘ needle’ used in the Globe 
and some other editions, instead of the old word neeld or neel, 
completely spoils the rhythm of the lines in King John (v. 2) and 
in A Midsummer Night’s Dream (iii. 2)— 

Their thimbles into armed gauntlets change, 

Their needles to lances, and their gentle hearts 

To fierce and bloody inclination. 


And again— 
We, Hermia, like two artificial gods, 
Have with our needles created both one flower. 

The Warwickshire man talks of the leader and shaft-horse of 
his team as his fore-horse (All’s Well, ii. 1), and thiller—the fill- 
horse of Old Gobbo (M. of V., ii. 2). At Ettington he swinges a 
pig, though he singes a horse. He goes out bat-fowling in the 
long dark autumn evenings. And uses the verb to incense, not in 
its ordinary meaning, but to convey the idea of imparting know- 
ledge, ‘ I will incense him of it’ ; as in Henry VIII., v. 1, ‘ I have 
incensed the lords o’ the Council.’ He uses Katherine’s words 
about Cupid (L. L. L., v. 2) when he talks of some impish, mis- 
chievous boy as a ‘ gallus little chap.’ As the sea in The Tempest 
(i. 1) he gluts or glutches when he swallows with an effort. He 
hefts a heavy weight (W. T., ii. 1); talks as Bourbon (Hen. V., 
ii. 5) of buying a slobbery or slobberdy and dirty farm ; and of a 
sniping or sneaping frost, 

That bites the first-born infants of the spring. 
Ai a Ag 
His cider is ropy or thick; and his boys call the hedgehog an 
urchin, and set up a malkin, or, as they pronounce it, a mawkin, 
instead of a scarecrow in the fields. And in this sense I venture 
to thiak the word is used in Pericles (iv. 3) : 


Whilst ours was blurted out and held a malkin 
Not worth the time of day. 
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The school-children little dream when they make whistles out of 
the hollow hemlock stalks they call kecks, that they use the very 
word Shakespeare puts into Burgundy’s mouth in his magnificent 
description of France, wasted by war (Hen. V., v. 2): 

Her vine, the merry cheerer of the heart, 

Unpruned dies; her hedges even-pleach’d, 

Like prisoners wildly overgrown with hair, 

Put forth disorder’d twigs; her fallow leas 

The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 

Doth root upon, while that the coulter rusts 

That should deracinate such savagery ; 

The even mead, that erst brought sweetly forth 

The freckled cowslip, burnet, and green clover, 

Wanting the scythe, all uncorrected, rank, 

Conceives by idleness, and nothing teems 

But hateful docks, rough thistles, kecksies, burrs, 

Losing both beauty and utility. 


In these lines, besides the kecksies and the ‘hedges even- 
pleach’d ’—a Warwickshire hedger still pleaches the top of his 
hedge—an epithet is used, and it occurs again in King Lear, 
which would be absurd in the southern counties, when 
Shakespeare speaks of ‘rank fumitory.’ All through the South 
of England a more harmless little cornfield weed could not be 
found; but on the heavy soil of the Midlands it is positively 
‘rank ’ and becomes a formidable field pest. Again, the crops of 
rye largely grown round Stratford in spring-time, not for grain, 
but to feed the cattle, are high enough to shelter the ‘ pretty 
country folks’ on a sunny day. 

Stratford lies just on the edge of the great fruit-growing dis- 
trict of the Avon Valley ; and, as might be expected, we find plenty 
of local names among Shakespeare’s fruits which still obtain in 
Warwickshire. Justice Shallow’s leather-coats are a brown russet 
apple peculiar to the neighbourhood of Stratford. At Cleeve and 
Littleton the bitter-sweeting, about which Romeo and Mercutio 
bandy witty words (R. and J., ii. 4), is still prized as a cider apple. 
The Apple-Johns that Sir John Falstaff ‘could not abide’ (2 
Hen. IV., ii. 4) may still be found at ‘ Dancing Marston.’ And I 
learnt from a Warwickshire friend that a large yellow wild apple, 
tempting to look at and horribly sour to taste, grows below Edge 
Hill which exactly answers to Holofernes’ pedantic description of 
‘the pomewater, who now hangeth like a jewel in the ear of 
coelo, the sky, the welkin, the heaven ; and anon falleth like a crab 
on the face of terra, the soil, the land, the earth’ (L. L. L., iv. 2). 
The warden pies of the Clown in the Winter’s Tale (iv. 2) caused 
me considerable trouble, as, according to the painstaking Mr. J. R. 
Wise, ‘ the warden pear or hard-warden still grows in the hedge- 
rows, and is used for warden pies called warden cobs.’ No one 
on the Warwick and Leamington side of the county seemed to 
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know anything about them; but, happening to ask an Alcester 
man in our employ, he told me he knew warden pears well in that 
part of the county. 

We should also note the Warwickshire names given by Shake- 
speare to many of his characters. ‘Sir Rowland de Boys’ has 
evidently been named from one of the four Sir Ernold or Arnold 
de Boys of Weston-in-Arden. ‘ William Visor of Woncot’ was a 
neighbour of the Ardens, and so was ‘ Marion Hacket, the fat 
ale-wife of Wincot ’ ; for Wincot, Woncot, and Wilmcote are all 
one and the same place. And Shakespeare must have known 
every turn of the quarrel between William Visor and Clement 
Perkes of the Hill ; his first cousin Robert Webbe having married 
a daughter of John Perkes of Snitterfield ; while Cherry Orchard 
Farm at Weston, two miles from Stratford, is still known as the 
‘Hill’ Farm. Visor and Perkes, Hacket and Jacques or Jakes, 
are all well-known names in the county to this day. Poins or 
Pointz was an ancestor of the Spencer family. Peto or Peyto was 
owner of Chesterton between Stratford and Banbury, and ancestor 
of the present Lord Willoughby de Broke. George Catesby, son 
of King Richard’s favourite, married Elizabeth Empson, who 
afterwards married Sir Thomas Lucy. A Dumbleton was 
living in Stratford in 1550. Bardolf, as I have already said, 
was Chamberlain in 1585-6; and Fluellen, recusant in 1592. 
As to an old friend Christopher Sly, he was an actual con- 
temporary of Shakespeare’s, and is mentioned in Greene’s MS. 
Diary, under the date the 2nd of March 1615-16; while Barton- 
on-the-Heath, his home, lies a few miles south-east of the town. 

Besides these Warwickshire words and names, we find refer- 
ences to other local matters in the plays. And first among these 
comes an undoubted reminiscence of Queen Elizabeth’s celebrated 
visit to Lord Leycester at Kenilworth in 1575. The poet was then 
eleven years old; and as John Shakespeare was evidently fond 
of amusement—for it was during the first year of his mayoralty, 
1586, that ‘he brought players into the town and inaugurated 
dramatic performances at the Guildhall ’—there can be no reason- 
able doubt that he and his boy were among the crowds of specta- 
tors at Kenilworth, ten miles or so from Stratford. And certain 
actual details of those famous revels, besides allusions to the 
relations between the Queen and Leycester, are to be found in 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream (ii. 1), accurately described by 
Oberon to Puck. Another allusion is that by Sir John Falstaff 
(2 Hen, IV., ii. 4) to Tewkesbury mustard ; for Tewkesbury was 
so famous in those days for the pungency of its mustard balls that 
they gave rise to a proverb applied to pert young fellows, ‘ He 
looks as if he lived on Tewkesbury mustard.’ 

But the most curious allusion of all is to be found in Troilus 
and Cressida (iii. 3), where Ulysses ends his appeal to Achilles 
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with the words, ‘ The fool slides o’er the ice that you should 
break.’ The incident, which must have been a matter of common 
gossip throughout all the region, actually took place under the 
eyes of Robert Armin, who was later one of Shakespeare’s fellow- 
actors at the Globe Theatre. In 1600 he published a curious little 
book, called Foole upon Foole, or Six Sortes of Sottes, by ‘ Clonico 
del Curtanio Snufie.’ It was republished in 1605 as the work 
of ‘ Clonico del Mondo Snuffe ’ ; and when in 1608 he re-edited it 
under the delightful title of the Nest of Ninnies he openly acknow- 
ledged the authorship. In it he tells the story of Jack Millar, the 
favourite fool of Evesham. How one winter, when Lord Chandos 
of Sudely’s players came to the town, Jack not a little loved these 
entertainments, and specially attached himself to the Clown, 
‘whom he would embrace with a joyful spirit, and call him 
Grumball.’ And when the players moved on to Pershore 

Jacke swore he would go all the world over with Grumball, that he would. 
It was there a great frost now begun, and the haven [Avon] was frosen over 
thinly : but here is the wonder. The gentleman that kept the Hart, an inn in 
the town whose back windows looked to the way that led to the riverside to 
Partiar [Pershore], lockt Jacke up in a chamber next the haven where he 
might see the players go by; and they of the town, loathe to lose his com- 
pany, desired to have it so; but he, I say, seeing them go by, creeps to the 
window, and said, ‘ I come to thee, Grumball.’ The players stood still to see 
further. He got down very dangerously, and makes no more ado, but boldly 
ventures over the haven, which is by the long bridge, as I guess some forty 
yards over ;—tut—-he made nothing of it, but my heart ached to see it, and 
my ears heard the ice crack all the way. When he was come to them I was 
amazed, and took up a brick-bat, which no sooner fell upon the ice but it 
burst. Was not this strange that a fool of thirty years was borne of that 
ice which would not endure the fall of a brick-bat? . . . That this is true 
my eyes were witnesses, being thereby. 


Here, then, we find corroborative evidence that 
The fool slides o’er the ice that you should break. 


‘When the wheat is green, when hawthorn buds appear,’ is 
the season of all others for a reverent pilgrimage through the 
country Shakespeare knew and loved so well—the land of his 
birth, to which he returned when he was prosperous and wealthy, 
and which was ever present in his mind and affection. In late 
April, his own month, in which he was born, in which he died, 
and for which he seems to have had a special fondness—dwelling 
on it with cunning epithets, ‘spongy April,’ ‘ proud-pied April ’ 
—Warwickshire is at its best. Then go up the little hill of Wel- 
combe to the ‘ Dingles’—a winding, grass-grown gully, with 
fine old gnarled and twisted thorns along it. It is classic ground. 
Those ancient thorns were growing there in Shakespeare’s time. 
And that he loved the spot is one of those rare facts that we know 
positively about him. Many a time must he have wandered up 
the path from Stratford, as the townsfolk do now on Sunday, and 
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looked over the peaceful vale, on his way to Clopton House to 
see his friend John Coombe; or to Ingon Meadow, his father’s 
little farm ; or up to Snitterfield, where his uncle Henry Shake- 
speare still lived in the big farm he rented from the Ardens. 

It was all wild forest land, an outlying bit of the Forest of 
Arden. And when, in 1614, an attempt was made to enclose 
Welcombe, the Corporation of Stratford opposed the project on 
the ground of hardship to the poor; and we find Shakespeare 
resisting the encroachment with all the vigour of a modern pre- 
server of open spaces. His cousin Thomas Greene, the town clerk 
of Stratford, being in London on the business, consulted him 
about it. And then it was that Greece made the well-known entry 
in his diary on the 17th of November 1614 : 

My cousin Shakespeare coming yesterday into town, I went to see him 
how he did. He told me they assured him they meant to enclose no further 
than to Gospell Bush, and so up straight (leaving out part of the Dingles to 
the field) to the gate in Clopton hedge, and take in Salisbury’s piece; and 
that they mean in April to survey the land, and then give satisfaction and 
not before; and he and Mr. Hall say they think there will be nothing done 
at all. 


But the next year the matter had not been dropped ; and we find 
this further pathetic entry in Greene’s diary on the 1st of Sep- 
tember 1615 : ‘ Mr. Shakespeare told Mr. J. Greene that he was 
not able to bear the enclosing of Welcombe.’ It seems, however, 
that Shakespeare in those six months that remained to him of 
life, fought the enclosure successfully. The whole episode is a 
‘touch of nature’ that brings one closer to the man; and only 
those who have groaned over the enclosure of some beloved bit of 
woodland by the nineteenth-century barbarians can fully appre- 
ciate the poet’s righteous indignation against the vandals of 1615. 
Very lovely is that far-stretching view on which Shakespeare 
must so often have looked from Welcombe, where the wild cherries 
make a rampart of white against the ‘ Warwickshire weed ’—the 
great elms all flushing with tender vivid green. Stratford, with 
its church spire rising sharp and clear, nestles under the hill in a 
cloud of white blossom from apple, pear, and plum. Through the 
wide, flat valley—the Folden of Warwickshire—the Avon’s course 
is marked by soft, glaucous-green globes of budding willows. 
And the eye wanders across long lines of elms, intersecting hedge- 
rows, gentle undulations, distant villages, and flowery orchards, 
to the blue wall of the Cotswolds that bounds the southern horizon. 
Well may we call this pleasant country classic ground. For 
between the old villages of the rhyme on the west, and Charlecote 
to the north-east with its ‘luces’ on gate and scutcheon, and its 
deer whose ancestor Shakespeare stole, feeding under the giant 
elms, lies the land where Orlando carved Rosalind’s name on 
every tree ; where Jacques moralised ; where Falstaff stole Justice 
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Shallow’s deer and ate his ‘ leather-coats ’ ; and Christopher Sly 
called for a pot of small ale instead of a cup of sack. Here may 
we find the mossy bank where Titania stuck musk-roses in the 
ass’s sleek, smooth head. Here the wood swept by the hounds of 
Sparta with gallant chiding, till 

The skies, the fountains, every region near 


Seemed all one mutual cry ; I never heard 
So musical a discord, such sweet thunder. 


Here is the land where the ‘saltiers’ danced at ‘our sheep- 
shearing,’ and the delightful rogue Autolycus sang 


When daffodils begin to peer ; 


and where, with pretty Perdita, we gather 


Violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes. 


As we look on the same rich, peaceful land he looked on, we 
come closer to ‘ William Shakespeare, gentleman.’ And while 
we bow before the transcendent genius of the poet, we grow to 
love the man, of whom ‘ divers of worship have reported his up- 
rightness of dealing, which argues his honesty, and his facetious 
grace in writing, that approves his art.’ 


Rosse G. KINGSLEY. 
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FRENCH HUNTING 


Ir is probable that very few English people, even among those 
who are keenly interested in hounds and hunting, have any idea 
of the extent to which our neighbours in France now patronise 
the most ancient and honourable pastime in the world. In the 
whole of France there are engaged in hunting at the present day 
not less than some 320 packs of hounds, a number which compares 
not altogether unfavourably with the 471 which pursue fox, hare, 
stag, and otter in Great Britain. The rise and progress of French 
hunting during the last fifty or sixty years has, in truth, been 
amazing. The French Revolution broke up and apparently 
destroyed, root and branch, the old aristocracy of France, which 
for long ages had been deeply engaged in the chase and had 
developed and preserved many fine and interesting types of 
hounds. With the Monarchy perished the Royal hunt ; and as at 
the same time most of the aristocracy fled the country or fell 
victims to the guillotine, countless hunting establishments came 
to a sudden and untimely end. Happily for French hunting, 
there was always a faithful remnant among hunt servants, 
retainers, and others who had some faith in the future and 
managed here and there to save a few couples of the ancient 
strains of hound. With the restoration of Louis the Eighteenth 
many of the nobles came to their own again, hunting establish- 
ments were in a few cases revived, and in course of time hunting 
once more became possible in many parts of France. 

It is one of the curiosities of Republican France at the present 
day that of the 320 packs of hounds to be found in that country 
no fewer than 130 are mastered by members of the aristocracy, 
many of them descended from the nobles of the old régime, others 
of more modern creation under the restored Bourbon and Orleanist 
dynasties or during the Second Empire. And it is a striking 
testimony to the moderation and tolerance of the French Republic 
that at the present moment the Duc de Chartres, one of the 
Orleanist princes, controls the largest and most important 
hunting establishment in France. This is the Equipage de 
Chantilly, which hunts in the department of Oise, from Chantilly. 
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This hunt, formed by the present Duke in 1894, is modelled on 
the famous establishments formerly maintained by the late Duc 
d’Aumale, a great sportsman, and the Prince de Joinville. The 
costume, blue, with galon de vénerie (hunting lace), is the same, 
as is the hunt button. The kennels are fixed at the Chantilly 
Grandes Ecuries, and here are maintained some fifty couple of fine 
hounds of English and French descent, which hunt red deer in 
the neighbouring forests. In addition to the stag-hunting pack, 
the Duke maintains twenty couple of hounds which hunt wild 
boar in the same region. Twelve horses and four mounted men 
are included in the establishment, while there are in addition three 
valets de chiens 4 pied, who look after hounds and relays on foot. 
The Duc de Chartres, as befits the descendant of a race always 
famed for its love of hunting, is a keen sportsman, as is the 
Duchesse, who is one of the boldest lady riders in France. 

The revival of hunting in France after the tragedy and up- 
heaval of the Revolution was, as might be expected, slow. But 
here and there the nobles and gentry, as they crept back to their 
estates and began in a chastened way to look about them again, 
managed to get together small packs of hounds, to revive the 
old and in some cases almost lost breeds, and to look after their 
game. Once again the woods resounded to the fanfares and 
hallalis of the French horn, still used in the chase in all parts of 
France, and to the voices of eager, deep-throated hounds. Even 
among present-day packs I find several existing which date back 
to the period between 1808 and 1827. Between 1827 and 1880 
the advance was much more rapid, and of present-day packs 
there are between sixty and seventy which date back to this 
period. The great majority of modern French hunting establish- 
ments have, however, been organised between 1875 and the 
present time. Some ten or a dozen have been established since 
the year 1900. 

It may be not without interest to those who are concerned in 
the chase and its history if I summarise briefly the leading features 
of French hunting at the present day. 

Among the old French provinces which existed prior to 1789, the 
most famous as regards their hunting capabilities were Brittany, 
Normandy, Poitou, Saintonge, Guienne, Gascony, Maine, 
Orléanois, and Berri. It is natural to find these historic hunting- 
grounds still maintaining a large proportion of modern French 
packs. The department of Gironde takes the lead, having as 
many as eighteen packs of hounds pursuing various kinds of 
quarry within its borders. Next comes Mayenne with fifteen 
packs, Vienne with fourteen, Sarthe and Seine-Inférieure with 
thirteen apiece, Maine-et-Loire with twelve, Indre-et-Loire with 
eleven, and Indre with ten packs. La Vendée, one of the most 
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ancient cradles of French hunting, still puts into the field nine 
packs of hounds, while Eure, Haute-Vienne, Landes, Niévres, 
and Tarn each support eight packs. Céte-d’Or, Cétes-du-Nord, 
Deux-Sévres, and Finistére boast seven packs apiece, while Lot-et- 
Garonne, Loiret, Calvados, and Dordogne each support six. 
Somme, Seine-et-Oise, Eure-et-Loire, Loir-et-Cher, Loire-In- 
férieure, and Morbihan are each respectively hunted by five packs, 
and thereafter other departments maintain from four to one pack 
of hounds apiece. A good many departments in France are, from 
the nature of their conformation, or for other reasons, not possible 
to be hunted with packs of hounds at all. Among these are to be 
noted Meuse, Haute-Saéne, Manche, Quimper, Jura, Creuse, 
Loire, Rhone, Savoie, Osére, Haute-Loire, Corréze, Lot, Lozére, 
Ardéche, Dréme, Basses-Alpes, Alpes-Maritimes, Bouches-du- 
Rhéne, Gard, Hérault, Gers, and Pyrénées-Orientales. 

French hunting differs essentially from English in many 
particulars. Chief among these is to be mentioned the nature of 
the country hunted in. France is still a land of great forests, 
wherein roam wild red deer, roe, and boar, as well as foxes and 
wolves. In these vast woodland tracts a large proportion of 
French hunting is carried on. Usually branching out froma 
central focus in the heart of the forest, many rides strike out to 
the limits of the woodlands. These tracks assist huntsmen 
materially, and are constantly made use of. Now and then the 
quarry, especially deer and roe, are driven to resort to the open 
country, and a chase more after the fashion of English fox- 
hunting takes place. On such occasions there is a fair amount 
of jumping ; but, as a rule, leaping is practised by French sports- 
men to nothing like the extent that it is in this country. Peter 
Beckford, in his Thoughts on Hunting, published in 1781, has 
some sarcastic remarks on the continental style. He hunted two 
winters at Turin, with the Duke of Parma, and says of stag- 
hunting in that region : 

Were I to describe their manner of hunting, their relays of horses, their 

great saddles, great bitts and jackboots—it would be no more to our present 
purpose than the description of a wild boar chase in Germany, or the hunt- 
ing of jackals in Bengal—C’ est une chasse magnifique, et voila tout. 
He gives an amusing anecdote of a huntsman of that period. The 
stag which they were pursuing broke cover and left the forest. 
Beckford followed one of the huntsmen, and they came to a ditch 
which stopped the foreigner but not the Englishman. Beckford 
went on, and called out to the huntsman, ‘ Allons, Piqueur, sautez 
donc!’ To which the piqueur replied, very coolly, ‘ Non pardi, 
c’est un double fossé—je ne saute pas les doubles fossés.’ 

But French sportsmen are not nowadays to be brought to a 
halt in this manner. Many of them, besides being exceedingly 
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well versed in the complicated system of hunting which they 
enjoy, are first-rate performers in the saddle. The writer was 
present at a French horse show this last summer at Le Touquet, 
in Pas de Calais. In the principal jumping competition, which 
was laid over a stiff course, with no less than eighteen repre- 
sentative hunting jumps, there were twenty-eight contestants, 
Of these all rode remarkably well, and the majority were bold and 
finished performers, clearing the various obstacles, including 
gates, banks, and otber stiff fences, in excellent style. It is but 
fair to say that many of the horses were British and of the best 
stamp of hunter. The majority of French cavalry officers, many 
of whom hunt regularly with hounds, are first-rate horsemen, and 
their leaping powers are now familiar to English folk at Olympia 
and other places. 

In the forest hunting, which engages so much of the attention 
of our neighbours across the Channel, the system pursued 
resembles very much that which cbtained in this country from the 
days of the Plantagenets down to the reign of James the First. 
Anyone familiar with Turbervile’s Booke of Hunting, published 
in the reign of Elizabeth (1576), or with the short work of Twici, 
huntsman to Edward the Second, or with The Maister of Game, 
written by Edward, Duke of York, in the reign of Henry the 
Fourth, would, on his first entry into French woodland hunting of 
the present day, be conversant with the methods still in vogue. The 
valet de limier, still regularly employed in French establish- 
ments, is no other than the foot-huntsman of the middle ages, 
who, taking his lime-hound in leash, went forth into the wood- 
land to find the slot or other indication of his quarry and so track 
the deer to its harbourage. The modern limier of France corre- 
sponds, of course, with the English lime-hound of the middle 
ages. Says Turbervile, in his quaint verse : 

Then take my Hounde in liame me behinde, 

The stately harte in fryth or fell to finde, 

And whiles I seeke his slotte where he hath fedde, 
The sweete byrdes sing to cheare my drowsie hedde. 
And when my Hounde doth strain upon good vent, 
I must confess, the same doth me content. 

But when I have my coverts walkt aboute, 


And harbred faste, the harte for coming out ; 
Then I return to make my grave report, 


Then put my Hounde upon the viewe to drawe, 

And rowse the Harte, out of his layre by lawe. 
The valet de limier having harboured the game, a number of hounds, 
termed rapprocheurs, are employed to rouse the stag from its 
resting-place. Relays of hounds are also placed, as in the ancient 
fashion, and in many other respects, notably in the various and 
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complicated horn-blowing upon the great French hortis, especially 
at the death, the system still in vogue in France bears a striking 
resemblance to medixval sport. English sportsmen would, no 
doubt, find the French system of hunting tedious and uninter- 
esting. Galloping for the greater part of the day through 
interminable woodlands and up and down monotonous forest rides 
would in time pall upon sportsmen bred for the last two hundred 
years to seek their quarry in small coverts and push it briskly over 
open fields, strongly fenced. However, from the very nature 
of their country, French hunting folk are compelled to hunt deer, 
roe, and boar, and occasionally wolf and fox, in great woodlands, 
and they appear to enjoy the pastime thoroughly. Many of the 
nobility who own packs of hounds are past-masters in this kind 
of sport, and can take a stag as featly as can Sydney Tucker, the 
famous huntsman of the Devon and Somerset Staghounds. Ex- 
moor hunting has, it must be confessed, far more variety than 
French woodland sport ; and the wild red deer of the west run far 
more freely over the vast and bare uplands of Exmoor Forest. 
The Marquis de Chambray, however, one of the doyens of French 
hunting, has pursued deer for between fifty and sixty years in the 
forests of Evreux, Breteuil, Senonches, and other great woodlands 
of Eure, and what he does not know of the art of hunting these 
animals is probably not worth knowing. So long ago as the 
14th of November 1902 the Marquis took his two thousandth deer, 
and he has largely increased his list of kills since that time. 

For woodland hunting French masters naturally cultivate a 
hound having a good resonant voice, and plenty of it, what they 
themselves call trés gorgé (well throated). They also require 
hounds that are well broken and handy and come quickly to the 
horn and halloa. The old type of French hound resembles also 
the hunting hounds of the middle ages, in that it has the valuable 
trait—a trait cultivated during long centuries—of sticking to the 
line of the hunted beast and of not being diverted by the scent of 
other animals. 

It is not, however, to be supposed that all French hunting 
takes place in forest country. A very large number of French 
sportsmen are devoted to the chase of the hare, and in this form 
of pursuit, naturally, much of the hunting takes place in open 
country. Still, French hares seem to frequent woodland much 
more than they do in this country, and hare hunters are 
accustomed to follow their quarry into large coverts. With us 
harriers are usually whipped off in big woodlands. I have, as a 
matter of curiosity, taken the trouble to make an analysis of the 
various packs of French hounds and of the quarry they pursue. 
I find that of the 320 packs (or thereabouts) now hunting in 


France no fewer than seventy-seven pursue hare alone, thirty-seven 
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packs are devoted to the chase of the roe, thirty-two to boar, 
twenty-one to deer and roe, twenty-one to hare and fox, cighteen 
to deer and boar, sixteen to deer alone, fourteen to boar and roe, 
ten to hare and roe. Seven packs still pursue wolf and other game. 
Wolves, it is to be noted, are steadily diminishing in France, 
and are much less hunted by packs of hounds than was formerly 
the case. Some 600 or 700 are annually killed, but for the most 
part these animals have now retreated to rugged, mountainous, 
and difficult districts, where they are not accessible to packs of 
hounds hunted by mounted men. Large numbers are killed by 
poison and snares, and in other cases the louvetiers hunt them 
up with scratch packs and shoot them as opportunity offers. 
Louvetiers are still to be found in most departments of France. 
Formerly the louvetier was head or master of the royal wolf- 
hunting train. Under the present system this official is a land- 
owner who has pledged himself fo maintain a wolf-hunting train. 
A good many French masters of hounds are louvetiers, although 
their office is more often than not a formal one. Where wolves 
still lurk about the country, a few regular packs of hounds 
occasionally hunt them, diverting themselves at other times with 
boar, roe, deer, hare, and fox. The louvetier of the present day 
is also charged with keeping down the numbers of wild boar 
within reasonable proportions. 

Of the remaining packs of hounds, six hunt hare and boar, six 
hare, boar and roe, five roe, hare and fox, five deer, boar and roe, 
and three boar and fox. Two hunt boar, fox and hare, and one 
pursues hare, fox and badger. There are only two packs of hounds 
which hunt otter. This is a purely British sport which has hitherto 
not obtained much foothold across the Channel. -Nevertheless, 
M. Amédée Duquesne, hunting from Saint-Philbert, Eure, with 
a small pack of English otter hounds, pursues otters in the neigh- 
bourhood of Montfort, and does exceedingly well, killing from 
forty to fifty during the season. The Comte de Tinguy, of Fresne- 
Chabot, Deux-Sévres, for some twenty years, also maintained a 
pack of otter hounds, imported from England, with which he was 
equally successful, bringing to hand upon an average fifty otters 
during the season. Although not now hunting so frequently, the 
Count still keeps a few hounds, and has a day with the otter now 
and again. 

Some few French packs—less than half a dozen in number— 
hunt tous animaur—every kind of quarry, and, although not to 
be compared with the great establishments which hunt with due 
pomp and formality the particular game to which they are 
devoted, they show fair sport in a rough-and-ready fashion, and 
occasionally score quite a good day’s hunting. 

The fox is not regarded in France with anything like the 
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reverence that is shown for him in Britam. He is often shot in 
drives (chasses 4 tir) for other kinds of game, and in all France not 
a single pack is devoted to the sole chase of this bold marauder.' 
Nevertheless, thanks a good deal to the example shown in 
England, the fox is held by sportsmen in considerably more 
esteem than he used to be, and, as I have shown, a certain number 
of packs of hounds now hunt him alternately with hare. In all 
there are probably as many as thirty-five packs of French hounds 
which at the present day do not disdain to hunt the fox, if other 
quarry is scarce or not readily forthcoming. A hundred years 
ago many a pack of English harriers hunted both hare and fox, 
and before that time many of the lesser packs hunted by English 
squires were well content to follow one or other of these animals. 
In the eighteenth century even so great a sportsman as the Sir 
Watkin Wynn of that period hunted hare and occasional foxes 
with the same pack of hounds. At the present time there are not 
many English packs to be met with still pursuing this ancient 
custom, modern sportsmen preferring, for the most part, to keep 
hounds solely to the chase of one particular kind of quarry. There 
are, however, still to be found a few packs which maintain this 
ancient practice. Among them are the Cotley Harriers, a famous 
pack of light-coloured Devonshire hounds, which hunt in Devon, 
Somerset, and Dorset. These hounds show magnificent sport, 
and are as staunch upon one kind of game as upon the other. The 
fox in France is extremely plentiful, and it seems a pity that more 
use of him as a beast of chase is not made by sportsmen who own 
packs of hounds. There is, however, a slow but steady advance 
in this respect ; and although this animal will never become as 
popular in France as in England for hunting ‘ at force,’ as our 
ancestors used to call it—the French still maintain the phrase—it 
is probable that in years to come the fox will be less shot and 
poisoned and more hunted with a pack of hounds. 

Red deer, of course, yield first-rate sport, and although, as has 
been shown, this animal is found mainly in woodlands, many long 
and extremely interesting stag hunts take place in all parts of the 
country. Roedeer are remarkably plentiful in many parts of 
France. They afford fine sport with hounds, but from their habit 
of ringing about the covert, crossing and recrossing their own 
foil and resorting to much dodging and many singular ruses, they 
are difficult to force out of the woodlands where they make their 
habitat. With a strong and resolute pack of hounds, however, 
and a huntsman who knows his business, the cunning roe can, 
after some ringing, be compelled to run straight. On such 
occasions these handsome little deer offer a fine chase, and, being 


? The Pau Hunt, which most nearly resembles an English foxhunting estab- 
lishment, pursues occasional wild foxes, bag foxes, and a drag. 
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possessed of good staying power and great swiftness, fine runs 
in the open are occasionally had with them. Many years ago a 
pack of English hounds hunted roebuck in Dorsetshire, and there 
are still traditions among the sportsmen of that shire of the grand 
runs achieved with them. English coverts are, however, far less 
extensive, as a rule, than French; and the difficulty of forcing 
roedeer to quit their forest haunts are, of course, much greater in 
France than in this country. 

Wild boar, which abound in France, show great sport both to 
the gunner and the hunting man, and very large numbers are 
annually slain in that country. With a pack of strong and 
determined hounds, the boar can be compelled to yield a fine 
straight-away hunt. It is worthy of remark that the blood of the 
English foxhound, which for courage, dash, and resolution excels 
every hunting hound in the world, is largely utilised for this form 
of chase. A first-rate book, recently published, on French sport, 
Les Chiens, le Gibier, et ses Ennemis, thus describes the finish 
of a boar hunt : 

But when the boar feels the end drawing near the tragedy begins. He 
stands at bay at a big tree or at a rock, and there faces the hounds. One 
should then hasten to assist, or the pack will be seriously mauled. As one 
can understand, it is the best hounds, the most vigorous and most 
courageous, which are wounded. At this moment the boar may also charge 
the hunter, and the wounds that he inflicts are serious. The end of the run 
with the boar is thus always a bloody one, but what a grand spectacle it is, 


what-a moving struggle! It is now that the beast shows himself in all his 
strength and his redoubtable vigour. 


The death-stroke to the boar is given by the huntsman armed with 
a sword or long knife, or with a shot from a carbine or revolver. 
French hounds form a subject of quite absorbing interest, but 
so large a one that full justice could only be done to it in the space 
of a separate article. The bloodhound, or Chien de S. Hubert, 
as it is called in France, is now scarce and but little used. The 
Comte de Rolland has a small pack of fifteen, with which he hunts 
hare and roe in Niévre; he possesses also a pack of the same 
number of mastiffs, with which he pursues boar. Up to the time 
of the Revolution, St. Hubert hounds were used as limiers (lime- 
hounds) in the royal hunting establishment. One of the most 
ancient and distinctive races of French hunting dogs is the blue 
hound of Gascony, a fine, well-shaped, upstanding, blue-mottle 
hound, marked here and there with black, and having touches of 
tan on the face, lower part of the legs, and feet. This, one of the 
biggest of French hounds, much resembles in colour the old blue- 
mottle harrier of England, but is straighter, lighter, and better 
built and more active. The origin of these grand hounds is 
extremely remote; but it is known that Henry of Navarre 
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possessed a pack of them. ‘They are hounds of excellent consti- 
tution, bold, high-couraged, and possessed of splendid nose and 
grand voices. They hunt hare and wolf to perfection, and are 
used also for other game. The pure blue Gascon is a somewhat 
scarce type, but there are four packs of them still hunting in 
France. Gascon-Saintongeois hounds are largely used, and are 
much more abundant, between twenty and thirty packs being 
found in various parts of France. The Gascon-Saintongeois is 
an admirable cross between the blue Gascon and the old Sainton- 
geois hound, which had almost died out. In 1845 M. Joseph de 
Carayon-Latour possessed the last remnants of the Saintonge 
hound, which had been preserved solely by the Comte de Saint- 
Légier. Saintonge, it is to be remarked, was one of the old 
French provinces, lying between Guienne and Poitou. Seeking 
to rescue from total oblivion this fine race, M. Carayon-Latour 
mated some of these hounds with blue Gascons, and succeeded, 
after much care and trouble, in reproducing a type which faith- 
fully resembles the old Saintongeois. There are now, happily, 
plenty of these hounds in France, and they are much in request. 
The Gascon-Saintongeois—sometimes known as the Virelade 
hound—is a fine, well-shaped, upstanding type, from 23 to 25 
inches in height. The colour is black and white, the white ticked 
here and there with black, in addition to the black markings. A 
trace of tan shows on the face, the edges of the ears, and rump. 
The head is well shaped, of the old-fashioned type, and decorated 
with long, pendent ears. These are excellent hunting hounds, 
well nosed, well throated, and sticking tenaciously to the line of 
their hunted quarry. In fact, all French hounds change far less 
easily than do English. This is a characteristic of the ancient 
hunting hound, which has been steadily maintained in Gallic 
hunting. As so much of the chase lies in deep woodlands, it is, 
of course, very necessary to successful sport. It is, by the way, 
pleasant to note that the Equipage de Virelade is still maintained by 
Baron de Carayon-Latour (a nephew of the creator of the Gascon- 
Saintongeois hound), and the breed zealously recruited. The 
Baron hunts a pack of thirty of these beautiful hounds in Gironde, 
and with them kills each season a goodly number of roedeer. 
It ought to be added that the blue Gascon and the Saintongeois 
hound are believed to have sprung from the same ancestry. 

The Vendéen hound is another hunting hound of extremely 
ancient lineage, descended from the royal white hounds of the 
old French kings. These royal hounds were called greffiers, for 
the reason, it is supposed, that they were first introduced to 
France by a greffier (secretary) of Louis the Twelfth. The 
Vendéen is a big, smooth-coated hound, white in colour, with 
sparse orange markings. These are grand-looking hounds, of 
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great character and good hunting qualities; but, probably from 
in-and-in breeding, they are not of strong constitution. M. de 
Baudry d’Asson has latterly, by various crosses, sought to over- 
come this defect, and his efforts appear to have met with some 
success. Seven packs of smooth-coated Vendéen hounds still 
hunt in France, and the blood is seen in various other establish- 
ments. The Griffon-Vendéen is a big, rough-coated, white-and- 
fawn hound, still in use in Brittany, its ancient home, and else- 
where. This is a blood relation of the smooth-coated Vendéen, 
descended, it is said, by a cross from ‘ Souillard,’ one of the royal 
white hounds, with a fawn-coloured Brittany griffon, or rough- 
coated hound. This is a fine hardy race, excellent on wolf and 
boar, as well as other game. The Griffon-Vendéen-Nivernais is 
@ sub-race of rough-coated Vendéens, produced by M. Etienne 
Coste by crossing with a Griffon-Nivernais stallion hound and 
introducing a touch of English foxhound blood. -The colour is 
white, black, and tan. A beautiful type of smooth-coated white- 
and-orange hound is the pack hunted by M. Gaston Hublot du 
Rivault, of Chateau de Billy, Vienne. For more than thirty 
years this gentleman has bred hounds which derive their ancestry 
from the famous strains of Céris, Persac, Pindray, and Montem- 
beeuf. With this charming and almost unique pack of 23-24-inch 
hounds he hunts hare and roe in the forests of Chouppes, Beaulieu, 
and Scévole, and enjoys very excellent sport. 

The Normandy hound resembles exactly in colour our English 
foxhound, but shows more of the bloodhound type about the head 
and ears. This race nearly disappeared in the catastrophe of the 
Revolution, but has been revived ; the blood is now to be found 
in evidence in a good many of the cross-bred French packs. 
French hunting writers allege that our English hounds owe some- 
thing of their descent to importations of the Normandy hound to 
our country in the reign of Henry the Second. The Haut-Poitou 
hound is another French hunting dog of ancient type, which has 
been happily rescued from oblivion. ‘This seems to have been 
accomplished in the case of the Poitou breed by the introduction 
of English foxhound blood, as well as a touch of Saintongeois. 
At the present moment a large majority of French packs, 
especially those hunting deer and roe, are cross-bred Poitou 
hounds, or, in Gallic phrasing, Batards du Haut-Poitou. This is 
an admirable hunting type, tri-coloured, well built and set up, 
less throaty than the old strains, quick, alert, and active. They 
have good legs and feet ; but it is to be remarked that none of the 
French masters of hounds have proceeded to the extremes of 
English foxhound breeders in the production of the much-vaunted 
tight, round cat-foot, which so long ago as the first half of 
the eighteenth century Somerville extolled in his famous 
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poem The Chace. This has already been completely over- 
done in this country, and foxhounds in fashionable kennels may 
now be seen standing, not fair and square on the sole of the fore 
foot, as they ought to be, but almost on the point of the toes, the 
fore legs knuckling over in absurd fashion. This craze, if pushed 
to further extremity, is likely to produce misshapen monstrosities 
in the near future, at the rate fashionable breeders are now pro- 
gressing. ‘The cross-bred Anglo-Normans, here and there 
employed in France, are capital hounds, tri-coloured, showing 
more English style than the Poitou, but with old-fashioned 
Normandy heads. 

Among true harriers the Briquet d’ Artois, a fine type of the 
ancient hare-hound, takes high place. This race reminds one at 
once of the old English harrier, which is still seen in some parts 
of our country. The Briquet d’ Artois was highly regarded for its 
hare-hunting qualities in the reigns of Henry the Fourth and 
Louis the Thirteentu, and even prior to those now remote times. 
Originally the colour seems to have been white, with fawn or grey 
markings. This harrier in modern times became very scarce, and 
at one time looked like becoming extinct. The breed has happily 
been revived and strengthened, and is now fairly often seen in 
French harrier packs. The colour has, however, become altered 
with the introduction of fresh blood, and the type nowadays is 
usually white and tan, white and liver, white and black, or tri- 
colour. The Briquet d’ Artois is typically a harrier, short-legged, 
throaty, long-eared, with an old-fashioned head and occasionally 
rather drooping quarters. It resembles very much the old English 
harrier in its somewhat slack appearance and its grand hunting 
qualities. It is first-rate on hare and excellent when hunting roe 
or boar. The Porcelaine or Franc-Comtois hound, -sometimes 
known as the Lunéville hound, is certainly the most beautiful 
type of hare-hound now to be found in France. It recalls wonder- 
fully the old West Country or Devon harrier, and a pack of typical 
Porcelaines remind one irresistibly of such harrier packs as the 
Quarme, with which Mr. Morland Greig hunts so successfully on 
Exmoor. The Porcelaine is a smooth-coated harrier of middle 
height, chiefly white in colour, with orange markings upon the 
head, and small, sparse markings of the same hue about the body. 
The ears are longish, and the head is of the right harrier type. 
Like the true harrier, this hound is somewhat throaty, indicating 
a good voice, and its scenting powers are extraordinarily good, 
This is a well-shaped, lively, active hound, ardent in the chase, 
unexcelled for hare hunting, and excellent on roe. Those sports- 
men in the West of England who have fears for the future of the 
Devon harrier, knowing how rare that blood is becoming and how 
difficult it is to maintain without in-and-in breeding, would do 
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well to have recourse to the beautiful Porcelaine harrier of France, 
which seems perfectly adapted for recruiting the fine old West 
Country strain. There are some seven packs of these hounds now 
hunting in France, four more are of Anglo-Porcelaine breed, and 
the blood is noticeable also in some few other French establish- 
ments. It is worthy of note that the light-coloured West Country 
hound has been introduced into France at least once, with some 
success, for the purpose of crossing with these hounds. The 
Vicomte de Simony has a pack of nearly pure Porcelaine harriers, 
having a slight cross of Somerset blood. A hound, ‘ Méne-d-Mort,’ 
of this cross has obtained the champion prize at the Tuileries 
Show, having received in two consecutive years first prize for 
harriers and the special prize of the Society Le Liévre. Another 
excellent type of the old French harrier is the Ariégeois hound, 
which is still to be found in various parts of France. It would be 
impossible, within the space of this article, to notice at length 
other types of French hound ; but one may remark that good sport 
is shown in many parts of the country with various races of 
basset, such as the Artois, rough and smooth-coated Vendéen, 
Ardenne, and blue Gascony bassets, as well as with ‘ beagles- 
Elisabeth ’ and other types. Bassets, it may be noticed, are 
principally employed in the chasse a tir, hunting roe, boar, and 
hare to the guns. 

Dress and equipment, in French hunting, differ a good deal 
from what we are accustomed to in England. Here and there 
the hunting coat of British red appears, and white breeches are 
pretty often seen. But among French sportsmen much greater 
latitude in colours and materials is to be found than with us. 
Green is frequently worn, especially by harrier masters and their 
hunt servants; but blue, blue-grey, grey, and even white coats 
are also in evidence. Blue is a very old and very favourite French 
hunting colour, and garnet or ruby, orange or amaranth are 
frequently used with it for the collar, cuffs, and waistcoat. It 
was, in fact, the hunting colour of the French kings, and is still 
used by the Duc de Chartres and his hunt servants. Comte 
Guillaume de Dampierre, who hunts from Neuil, in Charente, 
employs the royal colours—blue with vermilion facings—by a 
flattering authorisation accorded to his ancestor, Comte Dam- 
pierre, a celebrated huntsman of Louis the Fifteenth, by that 
king. Blue is also a colour commonly used for breeches, and not 
seldom the material of these garments is velvet, which seems 
rather incongruous and not very workmanlike to English ideas. 
Green, fawn colour, and even brown are also colours used for 
breeches among French sportsmen. The Baron de Carayon-Latour 
and his servants hunt in white coats, with facings, waistcoat and 
breeches of red, and for the hunt servants galon de vénerie 
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(hunting lace). Galon de vénerie is worn almost invariably by 
French hunt servants, this usually including a broad band of lace 
round the velvet hunting cap. English or Irish hunters are much 
sought after by French sportsmen, and many hunts recruit their 
horseflesh almost solely from these countries. But among quieter 
and less well-known hunts the French horse is also commonly in 
use. Even the so-called French horse, however, has in these days 
a strong admixture of English blood. 

No one who has seen French hunting can have failed to be 
struck by the huge circular horns carried by the hunt servants 
and very often by the master. These instruments seem very 
cumbrous, worn, as they are, round the chest and over the 
shoulder, and from their appearance the casual observer would 
suppose that a fall with one of them would mean a broken rib or 
two. As a matter of fact, they are extraordinarily light and thin, 
and flatten out readily if fallen upon. They are used at different 
parts of the chase, and a much more profound knowledge of music 
is required for the complicated calls, fanfares, and hallalis, which 
are so prominent in French hunting, than is possessed by the 
British huntsman, with his short straight horn and limited range 
of notes: The hallali, blown at the death, is often heard from 
three or four.horns in concert, and the music is evidently highly 
appreciated by French hunting folk. Gallic sportsmen are 
certainly more ornate in their ideas-than the British hunting man, 
who hates what is called ‘a fuss’ even in connexion with the 
chase. Nevertheless, a well-blown hallali is an extremely stirring 
performance, and resounding, as it does, through the great wood- 
lands, recalls irresistibly memories of royal chases when kings 
reigned in France. Some numbers of French hunts have what 
are known as Fanfares d’équipage, properly set to music. - On 
the following page is one entitled La Folembray, scored by the 
Comtesse de Fitz-James (wife of a descendant of that keen sports- 
man but bad king, James the Second of England) for the Folem- 
bray Hunt, mastered by the Comte de Brigode. Some hunts 
have even songs composed in their honour. 

Among other curiosities of French hunting are the mottoes 
which are adopted by many Frenchmen keeping packs of hounds, 
and are often to be noticed on the hunt button. Here are a few 
of them : ‘ Toujours en avant,’ which may be freely translated as 
*Forrard on’; ‘ Partout j’en suis’; ‘ Courre 4 mort’; ‘ Bien en 
selle, cil ouvert’ (‘ Firm in the saddle and a sharp eye’); 
‘Harlou mes beaux’; ‘ Laissez-courre par la bruyére’ (‘ Let 
them run by the heath,’ i.e. in the open). 

The Comte de Guerdavid, of Chateau de Keraél, Finistére, 
who maintains a small pack of Porcelaine harriers, with which he 
hunts hare on foot, makes use of a device in the ancient Breton 
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tongue, ‘Harz ar c’hat,’ which in modern French is ‘Sus au 
ligvre’ (‘ Upon the hare ’). 

In the course of this article I have, I think, shown that 
hunting in France is now re-established on strong and sure 
foundations. Two societies are doing, and have done, much to 
sustain and carry on the good work which, during the last seventy 
years, has been going forward. These are La Société Centrale 


LA FOLEMBRAY. 
Fanfare d’ équipage. 
Par Mug. LA CoMTESSE DE FiTz-JAMES. 





pour l’Amélioration des Races de Chiens en France, and the 
Société de Vénerie, whose sub-title is ‘ To protect and encourage 
the chase with running hounds in France.’ Both are achieving 
excellent results. The president of the former society (founded 
in 1882) is Prince de Wagram, with the Comte de Bagneux and 
Vicomte de Montsaulmin as vice-presidents. The Société de 
Vénerie, founded only in 1894, is extraordinarily well supported, 
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having as its Président d’Honneur the French Minister of Agri- 
culture, and as hon. members some of the most responsible public 
officers of the Republic. On its working bureau and committee 
are to be found many of the most distinguished and historic names 
of France. 

French hunting, then, is, as I have endeavoured to show, in 
an excellent way, and is likely year by year to become more and 
more popular. In France, with its stationary population and huge 
area, there would seem to be ample room and verge enough for 
hunting for generations yet to come. In our small island, where 
the towns are everywhere fast eating up the country, another 
hundred years will doubtless see the end of the chase in many 
localities where it now flourishes. France will probably be spared 
that fate for a much longer period; and it is not at all unlikely 
that in the melancholy future, when we English are sadly 
lamenting the loss of our oldest and greatest field sport, Gallic 
woodlands will still resound to the stirring fanfares and hallalis 
of French sportsmen. Certain it is that our neighbours across 
the Channel will be able, for many a long day, to follow with 
rapture the glorious music of their running hounds in pursuit of 
red deer, roe, boar, hare, and fox. 


H. A. BRYDEN. 
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FROM ART TO SOCIAL REFORM 


RUSKIN’S ‘NATURE OF GOTHIC’ 


It is doubtful whether there is in the history of all literature a 
greater apparent contrast of original aim and ultimate goal than 
is presented in the art criticisms and the political economy of John 
Ruskin. Yet, as he himself would put it, the strangest thing 
about such a result is that it should seem strange, for his earlier 
aims were really the causal antecedents of his final work. It isa 
truism that literature and education are no adequate end in them- 
selves ; that the very function of all education is, not so much to 
impart knowledge as to ‘ bring out’ the best that is in a man and 
fit him to bear well his part among his fellows. Why, then, 
should it at all surprise us that the child of the closely guarded, 
perhaps narrowly religious, home, trained deliberately for 
academical distinction and for ultimate ecclesiastical success— 
why should it seem incongruous that it is he who has revolu- 
tionised our views in two so important spheres of activity ? 

It will not seem so when we recall three dominant character- 
istics of his training. One of these is best indicated by quoting 
from that epitaph of his father in Shirley churchyard : ‘ He was 
an entirely honest merchant, and his memory is to all who keep 
it dear and helpful. His son, whom he loved to the uttermost, 
and taught to speak truth, says this of him.” Another character- 
istic is found in the habits of order and close observation inculcated 
by his mother, and developed by those pre-eminently educational 
drives with his father, lasting weeks at a time, of which, even asa 
child, he wrote careful descriptions, and thus formed the habit 
that in later years led him to keep complete diaries of his art 
journeys abroad, all arranged in orderly fashion with the notes 
well written out. But the third essential factor in his qualifica- 
tions for the work before him was the intense religious earnestness 
of that almost puritanical home. The Bible was known largely 
by heart, and its inimitable moral lessons and its constant inculca- 
tion of lofty purpose in life, especially of absolute justice in all 
human relations, have left their mark on well-nigh every page of 
his books. 
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Devotion to truth, then ; thoroughness and carefullest observa- 
tion of actual facts ; earnest purpose in life—these are the salient 
points in the plan of Ruskin’s training. Taken with the material 
surroundings and the conversational and social atmosphere of a 
home whose head was a qualified lover, and no mean supporter, 
of art, they explain alike Ruskin’s own excellent art work, the 
force of his criticisms, the truth and superlative beauty of many 
of his descriptive passages, the ultimate trend of his teaching, the 
peculiarly didactic, prophet-like method of much of his argument, 
and, above all, the overpowering intensity of his appeals to the 
conscience and heart of humanity. 

Ruskin’s genius, in fact, was but one more illustration of the 
dominion of intense feeling combined with capacity for concentra- 
tion and hard work ; and it is essential to bear these fundamental 
qualities in mind if we would understand alike the power of his 
influence on ourselves and the, at first sight, complete change of 
front suggested by his earlier and his later teaching. 

All the world knows how these qualities carried him at Oxford 
along the path of academic distinction, thus drilling him in the use 
of the tools with which his life’s work was to be done. When he 
was roused by the adverse article on Turner’s pictures that 
appeared in Blackwood, and essayed to reply for the painter, the 
attempt revealed to him his present inability to deal adequately 
and convincingly with the subject. But that early training, in all 
its varied intensity of force, came to his aid ; he realised the mag- 
nitude of the task before him, and, without flinching, devoted 
himself to what developed into long years of travel, studying the 
galleries, churches, mountains, and other treasuries of the beauties 
of Italy, Switzerland, and Normandy, and daily filling those books 
of notes and sketches, the orderly recapitulation of which in his 
three monumental art works was to take twenty years of life, and 
even then would leave them unexhausted. 

And now what was the character of the resulting art criti- 
cisms? To the man in the street art criticisms are suggestive 
only of dilettantism ; and, indeed, it is surely impossible to quarrel 
with the position that the mere technicalities of the artist have 
no more right than those of any other trade to the special atten- 
tion of the public. The Philistine always has judged by results; 
the artist has affected to despise him for so doing; but it is the 
crowning glory of Ruskin that he has at once taken the artist and 
the connoisseur on their own ground, has observed, recorded, and 
discussed technicalities to an extent that perhaps no other man 
has ever done, and still has contrived to supply the rational and 
even artistic justification for those perceptions which the average 
man has vaguely felt to be right and yet could not say why. 
Ruskin’s influence over us in art matters is traceable to the down- 
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right revolution he has wrought in popular conceptions of the 
value of a picture. He will take a cartoon of so famous a painter 
as Raphael, and, where generations have agreed to honour con- 
ventionally the graceful pose and elegant draperies of the Apostles 
as Christ delivers His charge to Peter, ‘ Feed my sheep,’ Ruskin 
mercilessly points out that a night of sea mists and slimy decks 
is not usually conducive to handsomely curled hair and neatly tied 
sandals, and sarcastically adds that those convenient dresses for 
going a-fishing, with trains that lie a yard along the ground, and 
goodly fringes—all made to match—were truly an apostolic fishing 
costume. ‘ Infinite monstrosity and hypocrisy ’ is his verdict on 
Raphael’s cartoon. 

He goes further. He takes us into a Florentine church ; finds 
two frescoes by different artists dealing with the same subject, 
‘The Birth of the Virgin,’ one a work of display, the other a 
simple, homely record, told with exactest truth and sympathy, and 
he introduces the least instructed of us to the secret of the power 
of Giotto and of the greatest artists of all time : ‘ You shall see 
things—as they are. And the least with the greatest, because 
God made them. And the greatest with the least, because God 
made you, and gave you eyes and a heart.’ 

Hear his message, clear as a bell, in that last sentence, bringing 
it home to ourselves personally and individually. Beauty of form 
and colour, scene historical or imagined, homely detail, stirring 
thought, lightest fantasy, even ‘ Art for Art’s sake,’ all get their 
meaning and justification only as they brighten, teach, raise, make 
tenderer, or in some way ennoble, ourselves. From this point of 
view, how has not Ruskin, in his art criticism alone, touched with 
beauty our homeliest thoughts and common experiences, and found 
the analogues of the more ennobling tendencies of our time in 
the varied charms of the real world and of the world of imagination 
all about us! From a blade of grass, ‘ narrow sword-shaped strip 
of fluted green,’ insignificant in its weakness, yet containing the 
promise of spring and summer, of ‘ walks by scented paths, rests 
in noonday heat, the power of all shepherd life and meditation,’ 
and telling of the quick passing of human life—up to the towering 
Alps and the changing sky ; from the panorama of clouds and snow 
and torrent and rainbow, morning mist and crystalline pool, broad 
lake and glancing river, and that emblem of unwearied, uncon- 
querable power, the wild, various, fantastic, tameless unity of the 
sea—all seen in a single drop of water—on to a solemn evening 
out upon the wild, wasted plain of the Roman Campagna, where 
mouldering earth and shattered aqueduct, forgotten tomb and 
poisonous haze mark the grave of a mighty nation ; in all these, 
and in many another subject, he has not only brought home 
to us personally the actual scenes and objects portrayed, but 
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has disclosed in them a meaning that has transformed them hence- 
forth for us into what it is no irreverence to call means of grace. 

Time passed. Four volumes of Modern Painters had ap- 
peared when, ten years from the time at which he entered on this 
art crusade, he produced that remarkable book, The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture, carrying his principles into an allied but 
still widely differing sphere. Technical descriptions, delinea- 
tions, and discussions are all there; but the notable fact is the 
intense ethical purpose that is seen dominating the whole. The 
chapters themselves are planned in accordance with it, and the 
preface gives us fair warning that we have here veritable sermons 
in stones. 

And what are the Seven Lamps, or illuminating principles, 
selected for consideration? The first is Sacrifice, another word 
for the thoroughness and devotion that were so marked a feature 
of his own work. The second principle, as eternal and more 
subtle, is that of absolute and unalloyed Truth, based upon 
Ruskin’s uncompromising dictum, now so widely recognised, that 
everything in a building, whether structure, surface or material, 
should really be what it purports to be. It is his way of saying 
that sincerity of character is a primary element of true progress. 
And so he passes on to those suggestions of Power which carry 
the thoughts above and beyond us; and to the helpful influences 
of Beauty, inculcated by ornament, proportion, symmetry, and 
colour. The fifth Lamp, that of Life, brings us to the kernel of 
Ruskin’s teaching. It is an eloquent sermon on the superiority 
of reality to convention, of individuality to routine. Better is 
work technically imperfect, but done with the heart, than the 
exactest merely slavish imitation of some ideal form. Finally, 
Memory is a principle that may ennoble the humblest chalet as 
well as Westminster Abbey ; and Obedience points the moral that 
there is no such thing as liberty in the sense of emancipation from 
obligation. 

Is not Ruskin’s method of presenting his Seven Lamps the 
truest form of art criticism? Is it not teaching of a kind that, 
like all greatest thought, is readily comprehended and compels 
conviction? Surely all who have read that book have come under 
its spell, and, whatever may have been our judgment as to the 
strict applicability of such a word as criticism, we have at least 
acknowledged that here we have an art transfigured—as, indeed, 
with its best exponents it always has been—through all its details. 

But Ruskin carries us onward still. There is the third section 
of his great Art trilogy. Modern Painters taught us to read the 
meaning of beauty. The Seven Lamps invited the careless way- 
farer to respond to the high ethical call that greets him from the 
monuments of the adoration of the past. In both we have caught 
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glimpses of the effect of Art upon the art workers themselves. 
But it is pre-eminently in The Stones of Venice, and in the one 
chapter of it, ‘The Nature of Gothic,’ which William Morris 
described as ‘ one of the very few necessary and inevitable utter- 
ances of the century ’—it is pre-eminently here that Ruskin clearly 
foreshadows what the ultimate trend of his activity and of his 
influence will be. The art treasures of Venice, pictorial and 
architectural, are great because Venice was great. Art is the 
reflection of the mind of the artist; and though in a Greek 
temple, which depends for its beauty on the exact carrying out of 
the design of the master-mind, and therefore admits of little or no 
originality in the details of the main work, you may get per- 
fection of such form as can be secured by rule and line, and con- 
sequently can be performed by purely mechanical means, yet the 
glory of Gothic is that many minds can be given free play. 

The wildness of thought, the roughness of work, that emerge 
under this influence are, he claims, no degradation. Such 
savageness is the honourable expression of the effort of men who 
have wrung their temple ‘ from among the moss of the moorland ’ 
and heaved into the darkened air their ‘ pile of iron buttress and 
rugged wall, instinct with a work of an imagination as wild and 
wayward as the northern sea.’ And if out of this developed an 
increasing power to copy the forms of Nature, till the fabric of the 
church blossomed into a veritable reproduction of the forms of the 
forest, while every nook and cranny told of the love of plant and 
animal life—is not that at once an ennobling of everyday life and 
an adaptation of a lofty conception to practical uses, a Naturalism, 
as Ruskin calls it, superior to the Purism of Greek architecture ?— 
just as the very wealth, or even redundance, of ornamentation 
that Gothic encourages is more favourable to the unrestrained 
expression of man’s adoration than can be the calculated intervals 
and symmetrical designs of a pediment or a frieze. And running 
through all is what he calls the Rigidity of the whole Gothic 
structure, ‘ analogous to the bones of a limb or fibres of a tree,’ 
making it, as it were, a living organism, utterly distinct from 
the inert piling of stone on stone. The Parthenon, even in its 
ruins, gives us still a wellnigh complete idea of what its original 
form was ; but Bolton and Melrose tell us that if any considerable 
portion of a Gothic building is wanting, the individuality and, as 
it were, organic completeness of the original are irrecoverable 
from the sections that remain. 

It is no mere accident that ‘ strength of will, independence of 
character, resoluteness of purpose, impatience of undue control, 
and that general tendency to set the individual reason against 
authority and the individual deed against destiny ’ are the special 
characteristics of the Northern tribes, and that those same men 
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revelled in the grotesques, the mouldings, the tracery, the multi- 
tudinous detail and the often bizarre irregularities of structure 
which are the special characteristic and glory of mediweval Gothic 
building. Admitting that they are unequal, they still bring out 
the best that is in a man. 

Or look again—says Ruskin—at a set ef old Venetian glass, 
no two pieces exactly alike, because the workers were always 
trying to do their best with each. And as he muses on these 
things the whole modern industrial system rises before him. Its 
dull round excites his wrath, carries him perhaps a little beyond 
the bounds of reason ; for at present, at any rate, regular honest 
work, if it be but making pins’ heads and knowing nothing of the 
rest of the pin, is not in itself hurtful to society, while for the 
particular class who just now have such detailed work in hand it 
is, perhaps, rather an advance than otherwise ; to say nothing of the 
fact that there are distinct advantages in having our pins in sizes 
and models on which we can absolutely depend, instead of their 
developing unexpected beauties and idiosyncrasies just when we 
only want them to keep our ribbons and ties straight. But we 
are more concerned just now with the fact that Ruskin’s habits 
of thoroughness and observation have taken him beyond. the 
picture and the building and the manufactured article right on to 
the workers who produced them, and that he is now demanding 
whether their conditions of life are such that they can either 
produce anything artistic, or, as the inquiry proceeds, whether 
they have any enjoyment (as they have a right to have) in their 
occupation, that ‘ mental interest ’’ which is essential to develop 
them and to enable them to produce good work, or even—as we 
look more closely still—the chance of leading a true human life 
at all. 

Now, this remarkable addition to Ruskin’s thinking was not 
entirely traceable to his art studies, though they were the channel 
into which other considerations flowed and wherein they gained 
their special force in him for us. 

It was in 1848 that he wrote : ‘ The aspect of the years that 
approach us is as solemn as it is full of mystery. . . . It is no 
time for the idleness of metaphysics or the entertainment of the 
arts.’ 1848! It was the year of which Walt Whitman said in 
his ‘ Europe’ : 

Suddenly out of its stale and drowsy lair, the lair of slaves, 
Like lightning it le’pt forth half startled at itself, 
Its feet upon the ashes and the rags, its hands tight to the throats of kings. 

Think of what happened. Paris barricades, revolution and 
insurrection in Italy, Poland, Hungary, Spain, Venezuela, Hayti, 
Switzerland. If ever the prophets of the end of all things had 
warrant for their prognostications, they must have seemed on sure 
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ground when a veritable Armageddon was involving wellnigh all 
Europe. Thrones temporal and spiritual were for the time being 
humbled in the dust ; and the people, long crushed under number- 
less political and social tyrannies, now with one voice demanded 
their rights. This is not the time to show how these rights seemed 
largely obtained ; how, soon after, the old order seemed again to 
resume its sway; and yet how to-day, by ways that seemed im- 
possible then, those popular aspirations have been fulfilled as the 
most sanguine ‘men of °48’ could never have anticipated. 
Feudalism died in that year. Victor Hugo, Lamartine, Mazzini, 
Garibaldi, Kossuth—such were the men of ’48. Their names 
stand for no failures to-day ; and in those fateful twelve months 
were concentrated the pivots of the mighty movements with which 
those names are synonymous. 

Meanwhile, what of England? Chartism, O’Connell, and 
Kingsley’s Yeast sufficiently tell that the same forces were at 
work here. It was the year when 20,000 Chartists assembled on 
Kennington Common and the Duke of Wellington saved London 
by swearing in his 200,000 special constables. But the object- 
lesson went home to the heart of our nation. The Queen and 
Prince Consort, at the instigation of Lord Shaftesbury, set them- 
selves from that day to study the social amelioration of the people, 
and their action is but typical of a change in the country at large. 
Without the object-lesson, both at home and abroad, we might 
have gone dreaming on in self-satisfied security, just as Ruskin, 
in spite of occasional and even growing misgiving, had been con- 
tent to enjoy the beauties of Nature, of architecture, and of litera- 
ture. We awoke as by a thunderclap ; and, as the true meaning 
of the shock grew clear, none was more effectually roused than 
John Ruskin. 

All his early and lifelong religious training came to aid the new 
range of feeling. The Old Testament, which it is plain he always 
loved, spoke to him in the cutting sentences of the Proverbs, in 
the denunciations against luxury uttered by the Prophets, in the 
heart-searchings of the Psalms, in the merciful provisions of the 
ancient Law. The New Testament was more eloquent still in the 
Sermon on the Mount and in the Parables : that justice between 
man and man is at the root of all true practical religion, the 
justice which goes deeper than legal conventions and demands 
on the one hand whether full value, not mere eye service, is put 
into work, and on the other whether the conditions under which 
the workers live and toil are such as to secure to them the equitable 
results of their labour, ‘time for time, strength for strength, 
skill for skill.’ ‘He that oppresseth the poor to increase his 
riches shall surely come to want’ ; ‘ Rob not the poor because he 
is poor’ (wherein seemed to Ruskin especially the mercantile 
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form of theft) ; ‘ Righteousness exalteth a nation ’—the righteous- 
ness, that is, or ‘ justness,’ ‘ rightness,’ which guides and rules, 
and secures, so far as may be, the equal conditions. ‘ Do justly’ 
comes even before ‘love mercy.’ And, finally, Christ Himself 
carries these principles to the hidden thoughts of the heart, and 
requires that, as the rain falls on the just and on the unjust, so 
our love, and therefore assuredly our justice, shall go out to all 
mankind. 

Ruskin’s aim in life changed henceforth, not all at once, but 
more and more definitely as time went on, until in 1860 he scan- 
dalised the world with those four papers in the Cornhill magazine, 
known as Unto this Last, which seemed utterly revolutionary then, 
but of which the suggestions have either since been adopted out- 
right or are now within the range of practical politics. 

Their twin cardinal thoughts are quickly expressed. The old 
political economy contained a fundamental error in supposing that 
mankind could be regarded as a money-making or goods-producing 
machine alone. Gold is not the dominant principle, modified but 
slightly and inconstantly by the social affections. For those affec- 
tions operate, not mathematically, but chemically, changing the 
whole aspect and effect of the character, and the science that 
neglects them, even in matters of business, neglects one of the 
most important factors in its problem. This was one dominant 
thought in Ruskin’s contribution. The other concerned the 
whole conception of wealth. He ridiculed John Stuart Mill’s 
statement, ‘Everyone has a notion, sufficiently correct for 
common purposes, of what is meant by wealth.’ Without sug- 
gesting that Mill, or anyone in his senses, ever regarded the acqui- 
sition of mere material wealth, still less the actual sovereigns or 
bank balance, as the ultimate object to be aimed at, it yet remains 
true that very few, even now, do have a notion, sufficiently correct 
even for common purposes, of what true wealth means. It is 
certainly not mere material produce, which might be bomb-shells 
for example. Obviously some produce might be, not weal-th, but 
rather ‘ill-th.’ It is only when you have things that are truly 
‘goods,’ and when, moreover, they get into hands that truly use 
and not abuse them, that you can have true wealth. Wealth is 
seen to be that which contributes to, and develops, life and its 
beneficent activities. ‘There is no wealth but life, the life that 
is more than meat.’ 

It is unnecessary to go further into Ruskin’s political economy, 
or rather his art of living, than to say that it is an attempt to 
supply a motive power of lofty aim: for the individual, to help 
him to bring out for the good of society the best that is in him ; for 
the State, to induce it to introduce the conditions that shall render 
such development of the individual practicable. The man who 
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remained throughout a devoted art student was no common agitator, 
who could be accused of crying, ‘Down with everything! ’; 
but compelled attention when it was realised that he spoke from 
his soul in declaring that art itself and the highest amenities of 
life are impossible while such social diseases exist. The body Jf 
politic must be restored to health in all its parts before any section 
of it can perform its functions to the beneficent extent to which 
it is capable of performing them. 

It was inevitable that such a figure as Ruskin’s should appear, 
but the significant fact is not that his apostleship originated 
among the ranks of the social workers—of whom, indeed, there 
were few enough in that day—but that the message came to him 
in the pursuit of art itself. The nineteenth century, with space 
and time enormously shortened, machinery indefinitely multiply- 
ing the results of labour, knowledge of the universe, of ourselves, 
and of the earth about us, increased by leaps and bounds and 
applied to every department of life, till there was ample provision 
in the mass for the wants and for the legitimate aspirations of 
every human soul—the century thus endowed still ignominiously 
failed to solve the elementary problem of preventing starvation. 
Insanitary conditions, overcrowding—how much more preventable 
evil—is a chronic condition even in London to-day. To the think- 
ing man, to the thoughtless too, it is maddening to contemplate ; 
but how intensely forcible is the lesson when a Ruskin arises fully 
trained to know the possibilities of beauty and culture around us 
all, and capable of expressing them with an eloquence that has 
never been surpassed in our tongue, and is yet diverted by the 
horror of actualities to denunciation of the smug conventional 
frauds that impose upon us daily. We forgive him some assump- 
tion of authority ; we are glad that he does not examine in minute 
detail and fritter away in definition the causes of evil, of which we 
already know but too much; and with all his so-called ‘ want of 
moderation and balance of expression,’ we hail him rather as the 
man who has expressed, and expressed so forcibly, whaf we our- 
selves are burning to say. It is through art and Ruskin that we 
are articulate. 

And it was the sincere, thorough pursuit of art, the devotion 
to lofty purpose, the fearless expression of what he felt to be 
right, and the determination to probe reality to its depths, that 
turned the connoisseur of pictures into the most soul-stirring and 
perhaps the most widely influential prophet of our time. 
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THE INSUFFICIENCY OF OFFICIAL 
STATISTICS 


Any careful reader of Mr. W. H. Mallock’s article, ‘ The Possi- 
bilities of an Income Tax according to the Scheme of Pitt,’ in the 
March number of this Review, must be struck by the number of 
unverified hypotheses that are used in the formation of the esti- 
mates from which he calculates the yield of a re-graduated income 
tax. It is proposed here to examine the grounds of these esti- 
mates and to discuss the question whether existing statistics are 
sufficient to show adequately the extent of the national income 
and its distribution among individuals or classes. As it happens, 
Mr. Mallock’s main proposals—to lower the exemption limit to 
about 115/., to remove the system of abatements, to abolish the 
recent discrimination of earned from unearned income, and to 
substitute a simplified tax graduated from 1d. or 2d. to 2s. in 
the £—do not stand or fall by the details of the various amounts 
of income taxed. It is clear without statistics that a larger yield 
could be obtained by lowering the exemption limit, and that fur- 
ther graduation might replace the system of abatements ; it is also 
clear that the nation could pay its way with an increased income 
tax and less indirect taxation. The advisability of such changes 
may be left to the financiers and politicians; here we shall deal 
only with the estimates. It will be convenient to follow Mr. 
Mallock’s order, viz. amount of wages, amount of other income 
below the exemption limit, amount of taxpaying income, and to 
take the estimates he quotes or devises as our starting-point. 
Wages.—The statistics of wages used date from the inquiry 
known as the Wage Census of 1885-1886; Mr. Mallock quotes 
from the evidence given by the late Sir Robert (then Mr.) Giffen to 
the Labour Commission,’ and from an ‘ elaborate Report presented 
. . . to the Labour Commission’ that ‘took cognisance of the 
entire portion of the population dependent on incomes of under 
1501.’ I cannot find this Report in the publications of the Com- 
mission ; the nearest thing to it is Appendix CXXIV.,? which 


1 Jan. 24 and Feb. 2, 1893. Verbatim report in C. 7063 I. 
2 C. 7063 IIT. A. 
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contains only the tables subsequently published in the volume 
‘General Report on the Wages of the Manual Labour Classes’ ;* 
but further rough estimates were given by Mr. Giffen in his 
verbal evidence. 

This well-known inquiry of 1886 had been the only consider- 
able survey of wages till the inquiry of a similar kind for 1906 
which is now being published with indefinite procrastination, and 
it by no means covered the whole ground. As regards the num- 
ber of wage-earners receiving various amounts there is no other 
source of information ; our data are twenty-four years old. Apart 
from the difficulty of bringing it up to date, there are numerous 
defects in the estimates which make it impossible to use it for 
answering such questions as Mr. Mallock puts, viz. the number 
of individuals and the number of families whose incomes are 
within stated limits. 

The distribution by amounts only applies to weekly wages 
assuming full employment, and even here the individual rates 
were not obtained, but only averages for small groups; more 
recent experience has shown that this method seriously under- 
estimates the variation of wages, and, in fact, these statistics of 
distribution are discarded in the comparisons made in the publi- 
cations relating to the new Wage Census of 1906. Again, there is 
no estimate of earnings over a year except for the averages of 
whole industries, and even this estimate is open to grave criticism, 
The only general average to which Mr. Giffen committed himself 
for men was 601. per annum‘ in 1886 ; as far as can be judged from 
the General Report on Wages this allows for irregularity of em- 
ployment in the building trades, but assumes fifty-two weeks’ 
pay per annum in the bulk of other industries. One year with 
another, a deduction of four weeks’ pay for holidays, unemploy- 
ment, irregularity of work, and illness would probably be under 
the mark. 

The figures of distribution which Mr. Mallock quotes on 
page 470 do not apply to 7,000,000 men, as there stated, but only 
to the group of trades dealt with in the main report of the Wage 
Census, and exclude agriculture, building, railways, and other 
important occupations. The inclusion of railways would increase 
slightly the number under 20s., and the inclusion of agriculture of 
itself would raise the proportion under 20s. from 24 per cent. to 
near 30 per cent.° 

Thus as regards the numbers of men whose annual earnings 
are between assigned limits, we may state (i) there is no com- 
prehensive information since 1886, (ii) the 1886 account is obscure 
and incomplete, (iii) Mr. Mallock’s estimate is definitely too high. 

* C. 6889. * Loc. cit. Q. 6892. 
5 Mr. Mallock’s further estimates do not take account of the ‘ residuum’ who 
are permanently unemployed, who ‘ would hardly come into returns of this kind.’ 


Q. 6937. 
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Still less have we information as to family incomes. Mr. 
Giffen expressly disclaims the possibility of estimating even the 
average. Even if we accept or correct the estimates of total earn- 
ings and of the number of families, we have still no means of 
finding the number of families with different assigned incomes. 
Mr. Mallock, after a very hazardous computation resulting in the 
estimate that total supplementary earnings are nine-tenths of the 
earnings of heads of the family, proceeds (page 472) to add this 
proportion to the earnings of male wage-earners in every group. 
That this is mere guesswork appears from the following considera- 
tions : Very many men and women wage-earners are neither heads 
of families nor living with their families ; supplementary earnings 
are correlated with men’s earnings in the sense that men’s wages 
are lower in some of those towns where there are facilities for 
women’s and girls’ work; on the other hand, there is the im- 
portant district of Lancashire where wages are high and the pre- 
sence of two or more supplementary earners in a family ig 
common ; finally, the size and constitution of the family varies in. 
definitely. These obvious facts affect both the average and the 
distribution by numbers of family earnings ; and, even if we could 
correct the average, the distribution would be quite uncertain. 

Our conclusion here is that we have no evidence, either for 
1886 or for any subsequent year, as to the number of working- 
class families whose incomes are within stated limits. 

As regards the change between 1886 and 1905, to which latter 
year Mr. Mallock’s estimate applies, we have estimates of the 
growth of average earnings, which are continually being improved 
as information accumulates. Mr. Mallock says that ‘it is 


generally admitted by statisticians—and Mr. Bowley . . . not 
long ago drew special attention to the fact—that the rates of 
wages . . . have since the date of the Report exhibited a general 


increase of about 15 per cent.’ This is more than a little vague, 
and I have no idea to which of several papers of mine he refers. 
My most recent estimate is that between 1886, the date to which 
the Report in question refers, and 1905, the date which Mr. 
Mallock subsequently uses, the rise in average wages was 23 per 
cent. This is a greater increase than Mr. Mallock suggests, and, 
as @ result of the various alterations I am disposed to make in his 
separate estimates, I arrive at very much the same total for the 
amount of wages in 1905. But many changes have occurred since 
1886 which have affected the distribution of wages and the 
numbers in various occupations, and we have no means of know- 
ing whether their general result has been to bring the rearguard 
of low wages up, or to advance the main body, or to increase the 
wages of those already highly paid. The hypothesis that all the 


6 Q. 8133. 
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groups have advanced in the same order and at the same rate for 
twenty years is probably contrary to the facts. It must be remem- 
bered that all Mr. Mallock’s estimates depend not on the averages 
which we can ascertain or on the aggregate to which we can 
approximate, but on the distribution which we can only guess till 
we have the Wage Census of 1906. 

Number of Families.—The only way to get at the number of 
families or at the number of wage-earners is to go through the 
general population census and make guesses, for the census does 
not explicitly deal with either. As regards families, we can tell 
the number of married couples living with each other, but we do 
not know how many widows or widowers keep house for their 
children, nor the number of other groups of relatives, nor of 
bachelor or spinster lodgers. As regards wage-earners, we cannot 
separate completely employers, managers, and dealers from them. 
There is thus a difficulty of definition and a risk of error in com- 
puting total wages from average wages. 

It follows also that we have no exact means of finding the 
number of persons other than wage-earners. 

Now Mr. Mallock assumes that the number of families is one- 
fifth of the population, which gives 7,600,000 families in 1891; 
he quotes an estimate, which I cannot trace, that 2,200,000 
families belonged to the middle or to the income-paying class, 
and deduces the existence of 5,400,000 working-class families 
(page 471). He next quotes another estimate that the lower 
middle class, whose incomes are below 150l., contains 1,200,000 
persons (page 470) or an equal number of families (page 472), adds 
these to the working-class families and obtains a total of 6,570,000 
families (page 473), and, raising this number by ‘15 per cent.,’ 
obtains 7,460,000 families in 1905-8. [The increase is 13.5 per 
cent. between these numbers; to get to 1905, the date subse- 
quently used, 13.8 is the official percentage.] Next he finds that 
the number of families (assumed to be one-fifth of the population) 
in 1905 is 8,600,000, and deduces that 8,600,000 less 7,460,000, 
which equals ‘ about’ 1,200,000 (page 474), is the number of 
income-tax paying families in 1905. It is quite clear that every 
step in this computation depends on doubtful estimates, that it 
includes the assumption that the working classes and the non- 
taxpaying middle class have remained the same proportion of 
the whole, and that this method, depending on vague guesses 
dating back fifteen or twenty years, cannot rightly be used for 
estimating the number of income-taxpaying families (which is 
confused with the number of income-taxpayers) in 1905. This 
calculation, then, does not forward in any way his criticisms of 
the number of income-taxpayers quoted from myself (page 475) or 
estimated by Mr. Chiozza Money (page 485). 
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Our general conclusion is that we have no adequate informa- 
tion of the number of wage-earners or of the number of working- 
class families. 

The Intermediate Class.—At present a Committee of the 
British Association is investigating ‘The Amount and Distribu- 
tion of Income (other than Wages) below the Income-tax Exemp- 
tion Limit in the United Kingdom.’ How little is known on this 
subject may be illustrated by the following estimates of this 
middle-class income, consisting of small salaries, pensions, &c., 
made recently and in good faith from the very scanty data avail- 
able or easily collected. It is the variation in the estimates of 
number that is so striking. 











Date N —~ Woo ty —— of Authority 
Millions 

1903 2,200,000 1,560,000 £205 Semi-official estimate 
in a departmental 
memorandum 

1904 3,000,000 —- 225 Mr. Chiozza Money, 
Riches and Poverty, 
pp. 16 and 28 


1905 — 1,380,000 205 Mr. Mallock, p. 477 
1909 3,650,000 — 294 Rough estimate 


The last line contains a rough estimate made by a student work- 
ing through the Census and guessing what he did not know, and 
this is practically the method that everyone has followed. Mr. 
Mallock’s estimate is based on a quotation (which I cannot verify) 
from a Report by Sir Robert Giffen in 1893, brought up to date 
on the completely unverified assumptions that the numbers bore 
the same proportion to the population in 1893 and 1905, and that 
the average of the incomes increased 15 per cent. in that period. 
Now, Sir Robert Giffen’s estimate was based on one made by Mr. 
Dudley Baxter in 1868 (! ), and since then no original data’ have 
been collected and published on any comprehensive scale. To 
make this clear it seems best to quote a short extract from Sir R. 
Giffen’s evidence to the Labour Commission* to show his views 
on the matter at the date from which Mr. Mallock appears to 
quote :— 

Q. 6921. .... There is a middle-class income not subject to income-tax, 
and not included in the income of the manual labour classes, which is probably 
not less than 150 to 200 millions sterling per annum. 

Q. 6922. Where do you get that from ?—I get that partly from the com- 
putations of Mr. Dudley Baxter in 1868, who went into the subject very 


minutely. He arrived at a certain amount of middle-class income, not 


* Mr. Ch. Money appears to have collected some new information for his 
estimate, but in his own words (p. 16), ‘We can at best arrive at a rough 
approximation.’ 

* Commission sitting as a whole, Jan. 24, 1893. 
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included in this income of the manual labour classes, from a comparison 
with the income-tax returns at that time. Since that time the lower limit 
of the income-tax has been raised from 1001. to 1501., so that in that way the 
proportion of middle-class income not included in the income-tax has rather 
increased as compared with what it was in his time. Allowing for the 
increase of population since that date, you will find that you very easily get 
to a figure of 150 millions. But in addition to that, I have looked at the 
Census ® and endeavoured to arrive at some idea of the number of middle- 
class incomes (sic) which are not manual labour classes, and made a com- 
putation from them as well. I should not like to go into that in detail, 
because it would take a very large amount of time ; but I think if you compare 
the two things in that way you will find that there is a very considerable 
income to be included. For instance, that 57 millions of assessments to the 
income-tax which is included in the gross assessments, but which is always 
deducted because that income is under 1501. per annum, only includes assess- 
ments under Schedules A. and B. and under part of Schedule D. There is 
a large part of the other schedules where the gross assessment never includes 
that income which is afterwards exempted. That is another indication of a 
very large amount of middle-class income which is not included in the income- 
tax, and which cannot be included in the income of the manual labour classes. 

Q. 6923. You mean income from between manual labour wages and 
1501. a year ?—That is so; but it includes a good many incomes which are 
lower than the highest incomes of the manual labour classes. 

Q. 6924. With the experience which you have had, could these statistics 
have been, in your opinion, somewhat enlarged ?/—When I found that we had 
got so far advanced I felt sorry that instead of confining the inquiry to the 
income of the manual labour classes we had not extended it so as to include 
the income of the lower middle classes themselves, which is not included in 
the returns to the income-tax. Instead of giving you an approximate figure 
of the kind which I have been stating it might have been possible to state 
a more exact figure. 


It is quite clear from this that Mr. Giffen had not made any 
detailed inquiry as to salaries, but based his estimate on a review 
of the numbers in various occupations in 1881 and on the method 
of the former estimate of 1868. He was aiming not so much at 
the actual amount of income as at a statement of the smallest 
amount at which it could in reason be put; as he put it in con- 
versation with me at a subsequent date, 157,000,000/. would be 
‘a safe estimate.’*° 

The point to emphasise is that there was not in 1893, nor has 
there been at any subsequent date, any detailed inquiry as to this 
income ; still less is there any material for assigning the numbers 
of persons with incomes between 1501.—160I., 1401.—150l., &c., 
nor for grouping them into families. In fact, very many clerks 
and others, whose income is included in this amount, are supple- 
mentary earners in income-taxpaying families. Unfortunately 
it does not fall within the province either of the Labour Depart- 
ment or of the Inland Revenue Commissioners to deal with these 


* The Census of 1881. The occupation statistics of 1891 were not published at 
the date of the evidence. 
4° Statistical Journal, 1895, p. 247. 
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incomes, and there is no prospect of any official inquiry as to 
them. 

Meanwhile, it is clear that estimates which deal with numbers 
of middle-class families with incomes of various amounts, as in 
Mr. Mallock’s table on page 473, are very little better than pure 
guesswork. 

Income-taxpayers and Assessments.—In this case Mr. 
Mallock bases his estimates principally on a hypothetical table I 
handed to the Select Committee on Income Tax™ in 1906, and 
partly on tables in Mr. W. M. J. Williams’ The King’s Revenue. 
I think that he does not realise that the parts of Mr. Williams’ 
book quoted are direct extracts, in a handy form, from the Tables 
in the Annual Reports of the Inland Revenue Commissioners, and 
that the author makes no new estimates as to the number of in- 
comes nor as to the number or annual values of houses. Indeed, 
Mr. Mallock makes the astonishing statement (page 477) that 
‘Summary tables as to [the number and value of private dwell- 
ings] are given in the Statistical Abstract, and of this somewhat 
curt information, which is all the Government see fit to circulate 
among the general public, Mr. Williams has given an analysis for 
1905.’ Now, while the Statistical Abstract devotes only two 
octavo pages to this subject, the equally accessible annual Report 
of the Commissioners of his Majesty’s Inland Revenue (e.g. 
Cd. 4868 of 1909, price 1s. 7d.) gives details occupying twenty-two 
folio pages. Of course, the witnesses before the Income Tax Com- 
mittee had made a very special study of the details of these reports 
some years before Mr. Williams’ book was published. 
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The above table shows how extraordinarily difficult it is 
to extract definite information as to the details of income about 
which Mr. Mallock dogmatises ; for the four estimates given for 


11 Report and Evidence, H. of C. 365, 1906. Mr. Mallock calls this Committee 
a Royal Commission. 

13 Evidence, Q. 33-73. 

3 Evidence, Q. 1588-1602. 

 P. 64 of Report. 

%* P, 229 of Report. 16 Loc. cit. p. 482. 
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comparison with Mr. Mallock’s were all based on a study of the 
same three groups of tables which are directly or indirectly con- 
nected with income, viz. the returns as to income-tax assessments 
and payments, the returns as to inhabited houses, and the returns 
as to the capital value of estates subject to death duty. These all 
refer to 1905, except Mr. Coghlan’s, which needs an addition of 
1 or 2 per cent. to bring it to that date. 

Sir Henry Primrose, then Chairman of the Board of Inland 
Revenue, was unwilling to admit that the number of income-tax- 
payers was more than 1,100,000; other witnesses estimated it as 
less. Mr. Money included an estimate for income escaping tax; 
Mr. Coghlan took the net assessments ; Sir H. Primrose deducted 
50,000 ,000/. on the ground that it was not personal income. 

As regards my own estimate, it is necessary to repeat that it 
was hypothetical, the hypotheses being very clearly stated on 
page 227 of the Report, viz. (1) that the total personal income was 
680,000 ,0001. (Sir H. Primrose’s estimate); (2) that the total 
income above 50001. a year was 200,000,000/.; (3) that the 
number of payers on incomes between 160]. and 700l. was 
between 750,000 and 900,000, and their aggregate income over 
220,000,0001.; (4) that Pareto’s Law for the graduation of 
incomes held for incomes up to 50001. with an unchanged index. 

In my evidence I made it perfectly clear that I aimed at two 
things : first, at showing that the existing tables were insufficient 
for making an accurate estimate, and, secondly, that given certain 
data which in my opinion could be and ought to be ascertained, 
it was possible to make a good approximation with the help of the 
empirical formula for the distribution of incomes propounded by 
Professor Pareto. (Q. 1154, 1159*’-1170.) Mr. Mallock is then 
quite beside the mark in speaking of miscalculations in my esti- 
mate, and even if he had used such a phrase as ‘ estimates that do 
not fit the known facts ’ I can still show that his criticism would 
be unfounded. 

My four hypotheses were naturally intended to be consistent 
with the facts; in the first, it seemed reasonable to accept the 
official estimate, without prejudice, for purposes of calculation ; 
the second follows an elaborate study of the death duties, and is a 
compromise between irreconcilable official statistics with which 
Ideal below. The third comes from a study of the incomes under 
Schedules D and E, which Mr. Mallock quotes from Mr. Williams. 
I cannot understand how he arrives at the number 930,000 as 
between 1601. and 7001.; Mr. Williams does not commit himself 
to any statement of the number of payers; I think Mr. Mallock 
is unaware of the difficulties of the table, which relate to the 


17 «T am not at all satisfied that it is possible to estimate [the distribution of 
national income] with any reasonable exactitude.’ 
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number of assessments, not of payers, many of whom are assessed 
under more categories than one.** It may be sufficient to say 
that all the witnesses were aware how hard a nut to crack was 
this question of the number of payers in this particular table, 
and they agree in estimating a much smaller number than Mr. 
Mallock. From this point of view there is no evidence for the 
additional 200,000 payers. 

Since the date of the Committee three more annual reports 
have been issued, but, in spite of the overwhelming evidence that 
the information obtained was insufficient for many important prac- 
tical purposes and misleading, there are no signs that any steps 
are being taken to improve the returns. 

Our conclusion is that there is no official or other accurate 
information as to the number of income-taxpayers in various 
grades or all together, and that no two statisticians have succeeded 
in obtaining the same results from the piecemeal evidence available. 

The Abatement Statistics.—The table of abatements of 
income tax allowed can only be used for stating the lowest possible 
number of incomes between 1601. and 7001. From a study of this 
very table and with the help of the special knowledge in the pos- 
session of Somerset House, Sir H. Primrose estimated the number 
of incomes between these limits as 800,000 or rather less (Q. 36). 
Mr. Mallock gives 870,000 below 400]. Sir H. Primrose points 
out that persons frequently only claim part of their abatement for 
various detailed reasons (Q. 34), and hence the table shows more 
than the proper proportion below 4001. Mr. Mallock does not 
allow for this when he says my estimate asserts that only 7 per 
cent. who are entitled to claim fail to do so. He proceeds 
(page 476): ‘ Most people who have given any thought to the 
matter will agree that such a supposition is contrary to observation 
and experience. They would think it far more probable that of 
persons in a position to claim abatements on such incomes, those 
who failed to do so amounted to one-fourth or perhaps one-third.’ 
Against this we may put Sir H. Primrose’s words (Q. 36) : ‘ My own 
opinion would be that if one said there was still 10 per cent. of the 

%* In the table for 1905-1906, to which reference is made, there are altogether 
984,123 assessments. Subtracting public companies and local authorities, and 
counting each assessment on a firm as applying to 24 persons, as Mr. Mallock does, 
we have the number 1,030,443 for all persons. Of these about 33,569 refer to assess- 
ments over 700/., and about 296,400 to persons whose assessments here shown were 
less than 1607., but who were not exempt. To get Mr. Mallock’s total, 930,000, 
the great part of this last group must have been included ; but these assessments are 
necessarily on people who have other sources of income (otherwise they would be 
exempt from tax), and very many of them are included a second time in this same 
table, while some would make more than 700/. The fact is that when a person 
draws income from various sources he is the subject of more assessments than one, 
and enters in duplicate or triplicate in this table, and consequently the total in the 


table has no definite relation to the number of separate persons. This is clearly 
pointed out in the Reports of the Commissioners and in Mr. Williams’ book. 
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people who did not claim who might claim, I do not think that 
would be an excessive estimate.’ Accordingly Mr. Mallock adds 
about a third or a fourth and finds just over 1,000,000 incomes 
under 700l., while Sir H. Primrose adds 11 per cent. and gets 
800,000! Now such estimates might make an amusing parlour- 
game, but they are not statistics. I think Mr. Mallock does not 
realise how easily an abatement is obtained on an earned income, 
nor the importance of saving 61. to a family living on less than 
4001. per annum. 

For my estimate which he criticises I deliberately put aside the 
abatement statistics as misleading, and only allude to them to 
remark that Pareto’s grading suggests a deficiency of 70,000 to 
100,000, and so supports my hypothesis (3). 

Inhabited House Statistics.—It is rather a fascinating game to 
try to fit the income-taxpayers into the houses. Sir H. Primrose 
tried it for high incomes (Q. 41), and so did Mr. Money (Riches 
and Poverty, page 36). The former finds 10,000 persons with 
incomes over 5000I., the latter 14,000; the difference in income 
is 60,000,000/. and the difference in yield on a ls. 6d. tax 
3,500,000. ; Mr. Mallock is about half-way between them. The 
late Mr. Gayler, the Chief Inspector of Stamps and Taxes, de- 
voted part of his evidence (Q. 934 seq. and p. 231) to showing 
that there was little practical relation between high incomes and 
expensive houses. Mr. Mallock goes so far as to build up the 
number of income-taxpayers, whose incomes are 700l. and 
upwards, by taking the number of houses whose rental is over 
601. , viz. 224,000. If he had started at 70l., according to his own 
rule that rent is one-tenth of income, he would have about 30,000 
less. It is surely evident that no minute calculation can be made 
on such a basis. He then says: ‘ Mr. Bowley’s main miscalcula- 
tion is traceable to the view adopted by him as to the rental value 
of the houses likely to be occupied by persons with incomes 
ranging from 700I. to 20001.’ (page 479), and proceeds to make a 
rather strongly worded criticism, all based on the assumption that 
I have estimated the number of incomes from the number of 
houses, and even so he makes many misquotations.’* Now I will 
ask Mr. Mallock to believe, what anyone who had read my evi- 
dence and gone carefully through my tables would know, that I 
based no estimates of income on house rent. What I did was 
absolutely different ; when I had finished the hypothetical estimate 
just described I turned to the inhabited-house duty statistics to 
see whether they suggested any inconsistency. I found that they 
also obeyed Pareto’s law of grading, but in such a way that they 
suggested that the larger the income the lower is the proportion 


19 2.g. my table, explained here, suggests that persons with incomes between 
20007. and 3000/7. occupy houses with rentals from 140%. to 1902. ; he somehow gets 
this to an average of 1182. (p. 480, line 4). 
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spent as rent. Then, as I only wanted a rough comparison I 
assumed one income-tax payer to one house ; of course, some few 
taxpayers have two or more valuable houses, while in other cases 
more taxpayers than one live together. An adjustment, if a 
reasonable basis could be found to allow for this, would only have 
the effect of lowering quite slightly the rents for the lower incomes 
in the following table, while it altered rather more the rents at 
the higher incomes. 

The method I adopted was ‘as follows: Above 20001. I esti- 
mated 47,000 incomes ; then counting off (by Pareto’s law) from 
the top of the house list, I found about 47,000 houses rented at 
1401. or more ; hence I took 140I. as the rent which corresponded 
to an income of 20001. ; similarly all the other lines were obtained. 








Income?° Corresponding Rental®°| Mr. Mallock’s Figures? 
£ £ 2 

At 700 At 70 At 60 | 
800 76 oo 
900 83 ais 
1,000 90 te 
2,000 140 150 
3,000 190 200 
4,000 240 a 
5,000 280 | 300 
6,000 325 ‘ie 
10,000 460 500 


These are the only figures I gave relating to rent, and they 
afford no foundation whatever for Mr. Mallock’s criticisms 
(pages 478-481). In fact, I cannot see what quarrel Mr. Mallock 
can have with this table ; certainly he can deduce no improbability 
from it from his own statistics. Even if he could, his criticisms 
are quite off the mark, for I only used it to show the result of one 
hypothesis in the light of another. 

To finish with Mr. Mallock’s criticisms on my tables, which I 
have only pursued so far because what is a pastime to him is a 
serious profession for me, I have to point out that he endeavours 
to show that the current estimates of the number of income-tax 
payers ought to be increased by 200,000 for four reasons, each of 
which I have tried to prove is groundless : (i) 1,200,000 families 
are needed to make the nation when working-class and middle- 
class families are subtracted—but the estimates of these latter 
numbers are doubtful to more than 200,000; (ii) there should be 
at least 870,000 payers below 4001.—but the table of assessments 
under Schedules D and E on which this is based is not a table 
of persons, and cannot be used to establish the number of payers ; 

*° From Report of Income. Tax Committee, p. 229. 
71 Mr. Mallock does not give his figures in this form, but they come directly 
from pages 478-481 of his article. 

Vou. LXVII—No. 399 3P 
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(iii) from the table of abatements there should be 1,000,000 payers 
under 7001.—this is simply from the guess that one person out 
of three or four fails to claim, which is contrary to the more 
studied analysis of Sir H. Primrose and other witnesses ; (iv) there 
are 224,000 odd houses above 601., and therefore 216,000 persons 
whose income is over 7001.—the 601. is a mere guess, and a slight 
alteration in rent greatly affects the number. 

I hope that Mr. Chiozza Money will see that the preceding 
paragraph only needs slight modification to make a complete 
defence against the attack on his figures with which Mr. Mallock 
concludes. But it may be added that Mr. Mallock’s table 
(page 478) which suggests that families with incomes of 155l. 
pay only 15l. in rent and those with 1151. only pay 101. cannot 
support any convincing arguments. 

Insufficiency of Official Statistics.—It is evident from the fore- 
going analysis that existing statistical information is insufficient 
to allow even a definite approximate estimate either of the aggre- 
gate of the incomes of the people of the United Kingdom or of the 
number of persons or of families whose incomes are within any 
particular limits. It is not possible to prove that any of the esti- 
mates quoted are wrong, though some appear improbable, nor is 
it possible to prove that any estimate whether of wages, or of earned 
or unearned income is right. Mr. Chiozza Money’s statement 
that ‘more than one-third of the entire income of the United 
Kingdom is enjoyed by less than one-thirtieth of its people ’** may 
be correct, or the modification that Mr. Mallock’s statistics suggest 
that one-fifteenth should be read for one-thirtieth may be right ; I 
do not think that either can be disproved. 

In consequence of the great uncertainty that is attached to 
these estimates, it is not possible to estimate the burden of direct 
as compared with indirect taxation on various groups of people, or 
to find how taxation as a whole is apportioned among the wealthy, 
those moderately well off, and the poor ; nor is it possible to know 
the cost of giving definite relief to any group nor to estimate the 
receipts from any new adjustment or increase of rates of taxa- 
tion. The recent remission of 3d. in the £ on earned incomes 
was made in the dark, and the yield that would accrue from the 
income taxes in Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget can only be guessed, 
unless the authorities at Somerset House have made much more 
careful inquiries than were shown in the official evidence in 1906. 

So far as the Reports of the Commissioners show, no effort has 
yet been made to disperse the cloud of ambiguity that envelops 
the tables. Instead of any reasoned discussion of the number of 
taxpayers we still have the page” which shows how an imaginary 
solicitor, who also owns houses and shares in Government, muni- 

*2 Riches and Poverty, p. 42. *° Cd. 4868, p. 170. 
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cipal and foreign stock and in a public company, who occupies 
lands, is a land agent and borough auditor, and employs his leisure 
moments with success as an author, appears as seven persons in 
the page from which Mr. Mallock works, and is not counted the 
three times he might appear under Schedules A, B, and C. It is 
time that this talented gentleman disappeared, and that the report 
was devoted to showing what is the case, rather than to proving 
that the tables printed are only booby-traps. 

The material presumably exists for tabulating in detail the 
incomes of about 750,000 persons™* who were entitled to pay only 
9d. in the £ on earned income. It only remains to get sufficient 
information about the remaining quarter-million or so of persons 
who did not claim such relief. Each recent alteration of the 
method of collection of the tax has reduced the number who do 
not declare their whole incomes ; and there must already be suffi- 
cient data for an expert statistician, availing himself of a few 
carefully devised sample inquiries, to complete the solution of the 
problem. The simplest way appears to be to obtain a declara- 
tion of total income from every income-tax payer, and it seems that 
this would easily have followed from Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget. 
But, apart from this, an inquiry of income in relation to assessed 
value of houses, carried out by the local tax surveyors, would 
rapidly reduce the unknown to small proportions. The pressure 
during the last two years on the time of Somerset House and its 
recent reorganisation are very likely sufficient reasons for the 
absence of information in the last two reports; but, as far as can 
be judged, the higher powers do not regard it as part of the duty 
of the Commissioners to collect or publish definite estimates of 
the number and amount of incomes. 

There is one difficulty in the Reports of the Commissioners 
on which light is greatly needed, and that is the smallness of the 
value of the estates which become subject to death duties as com- 
pared with the total of income from real property and of interest 
assessed for tax. It was estimated by Mr. B. Mallet in 1908” 
that for every estate changing hands twenty-three others of equal 
value existed in the United Kingdom, and that therefore the aggre- 
gate value of estates passing in one year when multiplied by 
twenty-four should give the total value of all such estates, so far 
as they in turn would be liable to duty, and this factor ‘24’ 
depends on better evidence than any larger factor. Now the 
‘unearned ’ income assessed to tax is something like 9 per cent. 
of the capital so estimated. To take a particular case for illustra- 
tion : in the four years 1904-5 to 1907-8 taken together the capital 
value of real property other than agricultural land that changed 

24 Cd. 4868, p. 139, note. 


25 Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, pp. 65-84. 
3P2 
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hands was something less than 250,000,000/., and hence, using 
Mr. Mallet’s multiplier, the aggregate value of such property should 
be 1,500,000,000I. ; but the gross assessment for houses alone, on 
the average for the same four years, was 207 ,000,0001., so that the 
capital corresponded to seven and a-half years’ purchase, whereas 
in the table of estates subject to death duties the number of 
years’ purchase on the gross annual value is given as from twelve 
and a-half to twenty-two and a-half for the different important 
items.”* It is possible to make various corrections that bring 
these statements nearer to each other, but not to reconcile them 
without violent and unsupported hypotheses. Till this anomaly is 
removed it is not safe to use the estate duty statistics for esti- 
mating national capital or income, and much doubt is cast on the 
meaning of all kindred statistics. It rests with the Inland 
Revenue Commissioners to clear up this difficulty. 

At the other end of the scale the Labour Department has 
definitely the task of publishing information as to wage-earners, 
and the Wage Census of 1906, of which the third, but by no means 
the final, Report is at last issued, will, if completed, allow a com- 
prehensive view of the numbers of persons whose weekly earnings 
are within assigned limits. It will not, however, tell us very 
much about annual earnings, owing to the many statistical diffi- 
culties involved, and it does not deal with family earnings. The 
former must remain for the present a matter for approximation 
with the help of various cognate statistics; as to the latter, a 
special inquiry would need to be made, not necessarily on a large 
scale, as to family groups of wage-earners in various districts and 
industries. 

On this last point the population census, to be taken next 
spring, might throw considerable light. The householder’s 
schedule actually shows the number of wage-earners in a tene- 
ment, their ages, their relationships to the householder, and their 
occupations. This grouping has only been used officially in rela- 
tion to overcrowding, though Mr. Booth also used it for deter- 
mining the social status of families in London, as measured by 
the servants employed or the rooms occupied. The Registrar- 
General and the Labour Department acting together could in 1913 
or 1914 produce an interesting Report on this subject, though the 
actual earnings of the families would be rather hypothetical. 

On a kindred point the census can and, it may be hoped, will 
be greatly improved. At present the occupation tables do not 
distinguish sufficiently between employers, clerks, skilled workers, 
and other manual labourers. It should be possible, after the 
experience of the 1901 census, to make more detailed sub- 
divisions and remove more of the uncertainties which obscure 


26 See Committee on Income Tax, p. 220 and passim. 
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these lines of division. It will then be easier to count off the 
wage-earners on the one hand, and, if by 1913 or 1914 the income- 
tax statistics are improved, the taxpayers on the other, and so 
isolate the important middle class who draw salaries of less than 
1601. 

There seems no prospect of any official inquiry as to this inter- 
mediate class. The British Association Committee, already 
named, can only make an incomplete and sample inquiry, though 
this will have the merit of being more up to date than Mr. 
Baxter’s inquiry of 1868, revised by Mr. Giffen in 1892, and arbi- 
trarily expanded by Mr. Mallock in 1910. 

A Central Statistical Department.—The fact that the statis- 
tical publications of the various departments are so badly correlated 
with each other, and that so important an inquiry as that just 
named has never been attempted officially because it fell within 
no one’s province to undertake it, illustrates the urgent need of 
reform in the method of national stocktaking. The statistics of 
all the departments should be organised under one central autho- 
rity, whose business it should be to receive all the statistics which 
were collected for administrative purposes and to advise or co- 
operate with those offices, whose main purpose is to collect and 
publish information. It should adjust the form and method of 
such statistics so that they fitted into and were complementary to 
each other, and, where essential information was missing, it 
should organise an investigation to supply it, either by itself or 
through an existing department. Its business should be to supply 
the Government and the public with complete information as to 
all those matters of population, trade, production, income, wages, 
and social conditions which experience showed were needed or 
intelligent foresight suggested would be useful. We should then 
no longer be bewildered with doubtful estimates on matters of 
first importance, and the science of statistics, relieved of these 
overgrowths, could make more rapid progress in its proper work 
of perfecting the technicalities of measurement and the analysis 
of causal relations. 

A. L. Bow Ley. 
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THE POSSIBILITIES OF AN INCOME TAX 
ACCORDING TO THE SCHEME OF PITT 


4A REPLY 


In the March issue of this Review Mr. W. H. Mallock essays an 
examination of the possibilities of the yield of an income tax 
according to the scheme of Pitt, and incidentally criticises some 
estimates of the national dividend which have been framed by 
Mr. A. L. Bowley and the present writer. 

It will be generally agreed that the subject is worth attention. 
The income tax has at last come to be recognised by all thinking 
men as a chief instrument of rational taxation. It is true that one 
still hears an occasional plaintive voice in the House of Commons 
repeating the formula dear to a former generation, that the income 
tax should be regarded as a ‘ war reserve,’ and therefore levied 
at a very low rate in time of peace. Such remonstrances grow 
fainter year by year, and we are likely to hear less of them in view 
of Mr. Balfour’s repeated declarations in favour of an income tax 
graduated to a fairly high maximum. Mr. Mallock reminds 
* timid Conservatives ’ that a graduated income tax is not a revo- 
lutionary proposal, and that Pitt’s impost was graduated within 
the wide limits of one halfpenny to two shillings in the pound. 
He might have gone further, and reminded the Protectionists 
who contend, in Mr. Mallock’s words, that ‘ the increasing ex- 
penditure of the country cannot be met by the methods of Free 
Trade finance,’ that a British Protectionist Government would 
have no option but to follow the example of Continental Protec- 
tionist Governments and raise a large and increasing revenue 
from a graduated income tax. 


II 


Let us see what sort of justice has been done by Mr. Mallock 
to his admittedly important subject-matter. He states with truth 
that absolute accuracy is unattainable in framing an estimate of 
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the distribution of the British national dividend, but he believes 
that he offers us an estimate which can be described as ‘ broadly 
accurate.’ He proceeds to tell us what are, in his opinion, ‘ the 
main materials which we possess’ to work upon in such an 
investigation, and assures us that the available data are (1) official 
investigations into wages, (2) income-tax statistics, and (3) dwel- 
ling-house statistics. The last, he says, ‘ we shall find to be of 
the highest importance.’ 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Mallock should have approached 
his subject matter without better informing himself as to data. 
With regard to both (2) and (3) he confesses that he relies upon 
(1) the Statistical Abstract of the United Kingdom, which is a 
bald summary of other blue-books, and (2) a work entitled The 
King’s Revenue, by Mr. W. M. J. Williams. It is not a little 
surprising to find that he shows himself totally unacquainted with 
the chief document which should be studied by those who desire 
to make intelligent inquiry into British incomes. That docu- 
ment, of course, is the official report of the Commissioners of his 
Majesty’s Inland Revenue. The fifty-second of these annual 
reports was issued last year in the form of Blue-book Cd. 4868. 
In spite of these fifty-two years of annual publication, Mr. Mallock 
not only ignores what ought to be his main source of information, 
but goes the length of blaming the Government (page 477) for 
withholding the information which it contains. 

This is the more inexcusable because I recently had grave 
reason to direct Mr. Mallock’s attention to this invaluable official 
paper. Last Christmas Mr. Mallock issued, through the London 
Municipal Society, a pamphlet with the forbidding name of 
‘Loaded Dice.’ This pamphlet charged the Board of Trade with 
‘faking’ (Mr. Mallock’s word) statistical information in order to 
bolster up Free Trade. One of Mr. Mallock’s charges against 
the permanent officials, who are unable to defend themselves, was 
that they had published a partial and therefore misleading esti- 
mate of the amount of income derived from oversea investments 
by British income-tax payers. In a letter to the Morning Post 
published by that newspaper on the 28th of December 1909, 
I replied to Mr. Mallock’s charges, and on the particular one in- 
stanced said : 

It is almost incredible, but apparently Mr. Mallock is unaware that in 
this matter the Board of Trade statistics are taken from another Govern- 
ment Department blue-book, the Inland Revenue Returns, which show, and 
can only show, income from foreign investments ‘so far as these can be 
identified.’ These words are the words not of the Board of Trade, but of 
Somerset House, and Mr. Mallock’s accusation therefore strikes at two 
Government Departments and not at one. 


Mr. Mallock thus had his attention directed very pointedly 
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to the report of the Inland Revenue Commissioners. Yet we find 
him in March 1910 writing a lengthy article in which he has to 
fall back upon Mr. W. M. J. Williams’s book. He shows that he 
does not know that Mr. Williams’s tables on ‘Incomes’ and 
* Houses ’ are taken without expansion or revision from the Inland 
Revenue reports, and he treats them as the original work of Mr. 
Williams. Writing in 1910, he tells us that he has ‘ selected the 
year 1905 for examination because analytical statistics and compu- 
tations happen to be accessible with regard to it which are of an ex- 
ceptionally searching kind and are omitted in the ordinary blue- 
books,’ and he goes on to explain that he refers to certain tables in 
Mr. Williams’s King’s Revenue. These tables, of course, as Mr. 
Mallock ought to know, are a few extracts from many relevant 
tables given by the Inland Revenue in the very blue-book which 
he ignores. One could scarcely have a more striking illustration 
of the little knowledge which is a dangerous thing. Mr. Mallock 
proceeds on page 475 to announce that, through the agency of 
Mr. Williams, he possesses information which was denied to Mr. 
Bowley when he gave his valuable evidence to the Income Tax 
Committee in 1905. As a matter of fact, information in similar 
detail was well known to Mr. Bowley in 1906, and it was because 
Mr. Bowley understood it that he knew its precise value, which is 
small. 

So far from there being necessity to ‘ select 1905’ for lack of 
later information, the latest report of the Inland Revenue Com- 
missioners, issued last year, contains the details which Mr. 
Mallock ought to have used, down to the financial year 1907-08, 
and in far fuller detail than is given by Mr. Williams’s book. 

Thus inadequately equipped, neglecting to arm himself with 
the chief means of investigation, it is not surprising to find that 
Mr. Mallock has serious differences with those who have fuller 


information. 


III 


As a point of departure, Mr. Mallock takes the Board of Trade 
Wage Census of 1886, and he reproduces a part of the following 
table, which I take from page xxxii. of the General Report on 
Wages which the late Sir Robert Giffen, who conducted that 
Census, prefixed to his report. 

These rates of wages and proportions of wage-earners, it should 
be clearly understood, related to details collected from thirty-eight 
selected occupations, and concerning 355,838 men, 80,253 boys, 
151,263 women, and 48,772 girls. Sir Robert Giffen thought 
them ‘representative of, perhaps, three-fourths of the manual 
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WaceEs IN 1886. Boarp or Trapg SuMMARY OF RATES OF WAGES 
(not ACTUAL EARNINGS). 





_ Men Women Boys Girls 
Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Half-timers . ; ; _ — 9 27.2 
Under 10s. a week . ty 0.1 26.0 49.7 62.5 
10s. to 15s. __s,, > g 2.4 50.0 82.5 8.9 
ee ee eee , 21.5 18.5 5.8 14 
ee wk 5.4 0.1 pie 
a. 24.2 0.1 at ue 
80s. ,, 358. j ; 11.6 —.: bet aia 











labour classes of the United Kingdom.’ These wage census 
results were published in 1893, and in January of that year Sir 
Robert Giffen, arguing from the wage census to British wage- 
earners as a whole, gave in his evidence before the Labour Com- 
mission the following estimate of the proportion of the national 
dividend taken by the wage-earning classes : 


EARNINGS OF MaNnvuAL LABOURERS IN 1886. 
(The apparent small discrepancies are due to the use of ‘ round ’ figures.) 








‘. Number sg aa Aggregate Earnings 
| 2 8 d, £ 

Men. . .| _— 7,800,000 60 0 0 439,000,000 

Women . .| 2,900,000 40 0 0 118,000,000 

Boys. . .| 1,700,000 23 8 0 46,000,000 

Girls. . .;| — 1,260,000 23 0 0 29,000,000 

Total . ./| 138,200,000 48 0 0 633,000,000 


This table is a summary of Sir Robert Giffen’s replies to the 
questions numbered 6909 to 6914 addressed to him. 

So far Mr. Mallock reproduces faithfully, if in part, the work 
of Sir Robert Giffen. He proceeds to build upon that work. 

Conceiving it, through a curious misapprehension of the law, 
or of the possibilities of the law, necessary to arrive at the distri- 
bution of incomes by families in order to arrive at taxable 
income—a point to which we shall presently return—Mr. Mallock 
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attempts to translate Sir Robert Giffen’s broad estimates of the 
earnings of individuals into an estimate of the earnings of wage- 
earning families. In doing so he plunges into guesswork. 

He proceeds in this way. Sir Robert Giffen estimated that 
7,300,000 men earned 439,000,0001., and that the 5,860,000 
women, boys, and girls between them earned 193,000,000/. Most 
of the men, Mr. Mallock argues, are heads of families ; the women, 
boys, and girls are ‘ auxiliaries.’ Of the 7,300,000 men, some 
1,600,000 must also be auxiliaries, since not more than 5,400,000 
can be heads of families. The average man, according to Giffen, 
earns 60I. ; the average woman, boy, and girl 32/. Thus reason- 
ing, Mr. Mallock arrives at a result which I tabulate : 


Mr. MALLOcK’s DISTRIBUTION BY FAMILIES OF SIR ROBERT 
GIFFEN’s ESTIMATE OF THE EARNINGS OF INDIVIDUALS. 











| 





Heads of Families | * Auxiliaries’ 
Number | Earning Number | Earning 
Giffen’s 7,000,000 ‘men’ Mill. 2 | Mill. 2 
earning £439,000,000 .| 5,400,000 | 343 1,600,000 96 


Giffen’s 6,000,000 women, 
boys and girls, — 
£193,000,000 . _ — 6,000,000 | 198 








Total . . .| 5,400,000 | 343 | 7,600,000 | 289 
ee Ot So ee 








Thus Mr. Mallock makes the extraordinary assumption that 
the 1,600,000 men whom he guesses to be ‘ auxiliaries’ earn the 
same average rate as the heads of families, and he transfers 
96,000,0001. of male earnings from ‘heads’ to ‘ auxiliaries’ 
accordingly. He himself terms his guessed 1,600,000 ‘very 
young men or youths,’ which is a sufficient condemnation of the 
transfer of 96,000,000/. Mr. Mallock (page 472) terms his results 
‘facts.’ They might well be commended to the student as a 
model of what to avoid in handling statistics. 

It becomes unnecessary, therefore, to criticise the table printed 
by Mr. Mallock ‘in the light of the facts just stated.’ It is 
unfortunately worthless. 

The plain fact of the matter is that Sir Robert Giffen’s esti- 
mates cannot be made to serve Mr. Mallock’s purpose. Even if 
working-class families were free from the vicissitudes which are 
so commonly theirs, and we supposed them all to be living neatly 
in united families of five persons to a family, there are no data 
available to enable us to arrive satisfactorily at family incomes. 
When we think of the working classes as they are, only too often 
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disintegrated by stress of circumstance, the ‘ averaging’ of un- 
certain data, to arrive at a nice scale of eight classes of family 
earnings, is little short of an absurdity. 


IV 


Equally unsatisfactory and unreliable is Mr. Mallock’s treat- 
ment of those incomes which lie between the wage-earning classes 
on the one hand and the line of income-tax exemption, 1601. a 
year. He states that ‘the lower middle class, with an average 
individual income of about 145/., comprised, according to Sir R. 
Giffen’s figures, about 1,200,000 persons—direct earners or reci- 
pients of the kind of income in question.’ Sir Robert Giffen gave 
no such figures. He told the Labour Commission (Q. 6921) that 
‘there is a middle-class income not subject to income tax, and not 
included in the income of the manual labour classes, which is pro- 
bably not less than 150,000,000/. to 200,000,000/. sterling per 
annum.’ Applying his magic average to this necessarily loose 
statement, Mr. Mallock guesses at an income figure—145l:— 
divides it into the mean of Giffen’s broad statement, and with the 
utmost facility discovers that 175,000,0001. divided by 1451. is 
about 1,200,000 ! 

There is not the slightest justification for such a procedure. 
In my Riches and Poverty, pages 16-18, I estimate these inter- 
mediate incomes at 225,000,000/. for 1904. That figure is arrived 
at by taking from the census all such occupied persons as are not 
either income-tax payers or wage-earners, and computing their 
incomes. The number of such persons in 1904 was about 
8,000,000, and nothing is more certain than that there does not 
exist among them, in 1910, to say nothing of 1886-93, 1,200,000 
persons with 145l. a year. 

So another section of Mr. Mallock’s essay goes by the board. 
The intermediate incomes in question are those of small traders, 
civil and municipal minor officials, small farmers, clerks, travel- 
lers, agents, teachers, lodging-house keepers, lady typists, office- 
boys, &c., and their small incomes are in an uncertain proportion 
of cases those of heads of families, and in an uncertain proportion 
of cases those of persons who hope to be married, and of children 
of income-tax payers, non-income tax payers, and wage-earners. 
Everyone who has studied this subject knows that it is difficult 
enough to compute the aggregate of these intermediate incomes ; 
no one who has studied the subject would dream, on existing data, 
of offering to the public figures alleged to represent the distribu- 
tion of such incomes by families. 
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v 


Mr. Mallock next essays to criticise the work which has been 
done in connexion with income-tax statistics. Here, as I have 
already indicated, he is handicapped by unacquaintance at first 
hand with the official statistics of income tax, inhabited house duty, 
and death duties. He tells us that since Mr. Bowley gave evi- 
dence before the Income Tax Committee ‘ Mr. Williams has tabu- 
lated and published a series of official figures which throw useful 
light on the matter, and represent not estimates, but facts.’ Mr. 
Williams’s tables, of course, were not only available when Mr. 
Bowley and I gave evidence, but well known to us. 

Mr. Mallock treats Mr. Williams’s tables of income-tax assess- 
ments, taken from the Inland Revenue report, as a great dis- 
covery, and as valuable to his inquiry. If he had but turned to 
the Inland Revenue report he would have found that the officials 
did their best to save him from error. In large type at the head 
of these tables the officials state : 


.The numbers are those of ‘ Assessments’ not of ‘ Total Incomes from all 
Sources ’ or of ‘ Taxpayers.’ The amounts do not represent ‘ Total Incomes 
from all Sources.’ 


And as Mr. Williams in reproducing the table reproduced this 
warning, it is not a little strange that Mr. Mallock should have 
neglected it, even though he has not made acquaintance with the 
report itself. 

What is this table which Mr. Mallock, despite official warning, 
has so loosely used? It consists of a classification, not of indivi- 
dual taxpayers, but of individual assessments. Even where the 
assessment is made on an individual, an individual taxpayer is not 
revealed. The other assessments represent either firms or public 
companies or local authorities or bankers, &c., who are assessed 
upon income which corresponds to individual possessors of incomes 
over 1601. a year, whose number cannot be ascertained even 
approximately from the table. The table does not show, as Mr. 
Mallock asserts, 1,030,000 individual taxpayers. If Mr. Mallock 
will look at the Inland Revenue report, he will begin to under- 
stand the official warning as to deductions from this particular 
table. The officials actually give an example (p. 170 of Cd. 4868) 
to help Mr Mallock. They show how a single taxpayer may 
appear again and again in the table of ‘ assessments’ which Mr. 
Mallock has fallaciously imagined to be a guide to individual tax 
payers. They instance a single individual who becomes the 
subject of ten different assessments. That would be an excep- 
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tional case, but a large number of taxpayers are assessed several 
times. 

Thus Mr. Mallock’s arguments from this particular table also 
fall to the ground. 

Mr. Mallock criticises Mr. Bowley also in respect of the 
statistics of income-tax abatements. The point is this. In 1905 
622,000 persons having incomes between 1601. and 400l. claimed 
the abatements which are granted to ease the rate of income tax 
paid by small incomes. Mr. Bowley estimated the actual number 
of such incomes at 670,000. Mr. Mallock says that the number 
must be much higher because ‘ one-fourth or perhaps one-third ’ 
of those entitled to abatements do not claim them. Mr. Mallock 
misses the fact that a large proportion of small incomes are earned 
by persons who have their incomes declared for them by their 
employers, and that they almost without exception claim their 
abatements. It is not credible, therefore, that one-third or one- 
fourth of the whole number of possessors of small incomes neglect 
the provision, especially in view of the fact that the neglect is 
equivalent to a voluntary heavy penalty. 

On another essential point Mr. Mallock has been betrayed by 
his lack of material. We find him treating as ‘houses’ the 
‘premises ’ referred to by Mr. Williams in his account of the 
inhabited house duty. Mr. Williams gave only the official 
analyses relating to ‘all premises charged to inhabited house 
duty.” If Mr. Mallock will turn to the Inland Revenue Report for 
1909 he will find that the officials again did their best to save him 
from error by printing the word ‘ALL’ in underlined capitals in 
their several tables dealing with such premises. If he will then 
turn to pages 124-127 of the report he will find eight invaluable 
tables, not reproduced in Mr. Williams’s book, which relate to 
private dwelling houses. The premises whose numbers are relied 
upon by Mr. Mallock are not private houses only but, as the blue- 
book tells us, ‘ private dwelling houses, residential shops, hotels, 
public-houses, &c., farmhouses and lodging-houses,’ and con- 
sideration of the facts will show him that the rooms above shops 
must be ruled out, together with the hotels, tied houses, lodging- 
houses, &c., in any search for the probable number of income-tax 
payers. 

Nearly the whole of the shops of a rental value likely to corre- 
spond with the earning of an income-tax income are, of course, 
not ‘ lived over’ by the income-tax payers. The upper rooms are 
let off by the better class shopkeeper, who is almost invariably 
found living in one of the private dwelling-houses whose statistics 
are unknown to Mr. Mallock. Sometimes the shop manager lives 
in these upper parts. As I need hardly add, a very large propor- 
tion of our best shops are now tenanted by multiple shop 
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companies, and in such cases the shop does not even represent an 
individual income-tax payer living in a private dwelling-house, the 
shop manager usually having a salary far below the income-tax 
limit. 

It will now be understood how it is that in his final pages Mr. 
Mallock cannot understand the number of houses used by me as 
an essential factor in my computations in Riches and Poverty. 
Mr. Mallock writes : 


Mr. Money has also made use of the evidence afforded by houses as a 
means of computing the amounts and distribution of incomes, and he has 
declared that this evidence corroborates the conclusions which he has formed 
otherwise, to the effect that the number of income-tax payers is only just 
over 1,000,000, and that the number of incomes over 7001. does not exceed 
275,000. This latter conclusion is, he says, proved by the fact that whilst 
persons with incomes from 700/. upwards will presumably occupy houses 
with rent over 501., the number of such houses in Great Britain is only 
262,000, which, an addition being made for Ireland, will just bring the total 
to the figure which his estimate as to the incomes requires. The actual 
number of houses in Great Britain, however, with rents exceeding 501. is 
not, as Mr. Money computes, 262,000, but is considerably over 350,000, the 
total, with an addition for Ireland, amounting to nearly 370,000. (See Mr. 
Williams’s tables, The King’s Revenue, pp. 152-153.) 


Mr. Mallock has not troubled to read Riches and Poverty 
before criticising it. I did not in that work ‘ form otherwise’ an 
estimate of 1,000,000 income-tax payers, and then justify it by 
house statistics. I did not take 501. as my dividing line for 700I. 
incomes ; I took 601. for London and 50l. for the provinces. My 
estimates were based upon a use of abatement statistics, house 
statistics, and other data which had not before been made, and 
Mr. Mallock has only just discovered through Mr. Williams’s 
book some of the official facts essential to my argument. Mr. 
Mallock’s dependence on Mr. Williams’s book has led him to 
charge me with an inaccuracy which is his own ; my house figures 
are quite accurate. Mr. Mallock wants to know how I fitted 
1,000,000 income-tax payers into houses worth 20]. a year and 
upwards. I made no attempt so to fit them, for I knew very well 
that an income-tax payer is rara avis in houses under 301. a year, 
and even in many houses over 301. a year. In my late consti- 
tuency of North Paddington, for example, I can show Mr. 
Mallock miles of tenement houses, all worth over 30/., and many 
worth over 40/1. a year, inhabited by wage-earners of small 
incomes. For these and other good reasons Riches and Poverty 
neglected house statistics in estimating the numbers of the smaller 
income-tax payers. 

It will be gathered that Mr. Mallock leaves the ground where 
he found it, and that his tables on pages 472, 473, 477, 478, 482, 
483, and 484 need to be seriously reconsidered. He says not a 
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single word to lead me to amend the estimates, which I offered in 
Riches and Poverty, that in 1904 the British national dividend was 
approximately 1,710,000,000/., of which, in near approximation, 
1} million persons took 585,000,000/. ; 3$ million persons took 
945 ,000,0001. ; and 38 million persons took 880,000,000/. Mr. 
Mallock only makes it clear that he has not yet sufficiently studied 
the data of these estimates. 


VI 


Having dealt sufficiently with Mr. Mallock’s statistics, I 
return to the point that family incomes are irrelevant to Mr. 
Mallock’s thesis. If his estimates were as reliable as they are 
unreliable, they would be quite irrelevant to ‘ the possibilities of 
an income tax according to the scheme of Pitt.’ Happily, we do 
not live in a country which taxes family incomes. Even the 
Prussian income-tax law, which follows our own practice in 
taxing the income of husband and wife as a corpus, expressly 
excludes the earnings of children. Our own law goes further, and 
gives total exemption from income tax to the income of a married 
woman, if she earns it independently, and if the joint income is 
under 5001. Therefore, Mr. Mallock’s article would not help us, 
even if its figures were accurate, to the yield of a graduated income 
tax, because he has expressly included, as taxable, incomes which 
our law properly treats as non-taxable. 

According to Mr. Mallock’s table of ‘ yield,’ a carpenter is to 
become an income-tax payer because he has a son a shop assistant 
‘living in’ in Bayswater and a daughter who is a milliner, and 
because the joint incomes of the three exceed 115l. a year ! 


vil 


It remains to inquire : What are the present day possibilities 
of the yield of an income tax according to the scheme of Pitt? 

Pitt in 1798 imposed two shillings in the pound on all incomes 
over 2001. a year, while incomes as low as 601. a year were taxed 
in smaller measure. At the present time such a national tithe 
would yield an enormous sum of money; in the time of Pitt it 
yielded very little. Pitt hoped that his two shillings in the pound 
would bring in 10,000,000I. ; as a matter of fact, the yield in 1799 
was only 6,000,0001. Let us compare this figure with the possi- 
bilities of 1910. The aggregate of British incomes over 60l. a 
year, the point at which Pitt’s impost began, is now fully 
1,600,000,000/. The aggregate of British income over 2001. a 
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year, the point at which Pitt’s two shillings in the pound began, ~ 
must now be fully 850,000,000/. If we put the average rate © 
charged between 601. and 2001. a year as low as sixpence, we get — 
the following approximate estimate : 


PRESENT YIELD OF Pirt’s INCOME Tax. 


Range of Income Aggregate Income Rate of Tax | Yield of Tax 


£ Pence in £ 2 
£60 to £200 . : 750,000,000 6 18,750,000 
Over £200. : 850,000,000 24 85,000,000 


Totals (at least) |  1,600,000,000 | | 108,750,000 


Thus the tax which in 1799 yielded only 6,000,0001. would 
yield nearly 100,000,000/. more in 1910. The great strides which 
Britain has made in wealth and national income in a century 
could not be more clearly illustrated. As for our war reserve, it 
will be seen that, over and above the 40,000,0001. proposed to be 
collected in income tax by Mr. Lloyd George, the nation can 
furnish a further 64,000,000/. a year by consenting to the tax 
which Pitt thought it not too much to impose upon an infinitely 
poorer Britain in 1798. 


L. G. Cu10zza Money. 
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